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For every wight which that to Rome went, 

Halt nat o path, or alwey o manere; 

Eek in some lond were al the gamen shent, 

If that they ferde in love as men don here, 

As thus, in open doing or in chere, 

In visitinge, in forme, or seyde hir sawes; 

For-thy men seyn, ech contree hath his lawes. 
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YOUTH IN HARLEY 



CHAPTER I 

With a shrieking of wheels as the brakes caught, 
and a prodigious rattle, the late afternoon local came to 
a stop on the curve at Harley Station. From the front 
steps of the high-built day coach, which with a com- 
bination smoking and baggage car made up the train, 
Stephen Quaid swung down and looked about him. He 
was the only passenger to alight, and he wondered for a 
moment whether he was going to find himself alone in 
a pine forest. There was a drab little station, to be 
sure, but a mere wooden box that looked quite deserted. 
On die rim of the sandy clearing tall pines stretched up- 
ward in a solid wall, blocking the view, and into their 
shadows the dusty road disappeared mysteriously. 
Even the gay sunlight of late afternoon in September 
could not make the place other than forbidding. 

Then with a jerk the train got itself into creaking 
motion once more, and made off with a foolish clatter. 
Stephen smiled, as he had smiled more than once on 
the journey, at its erratic movements and fitful im- 
petuosities. But to his relief, he now saw that he was 
not alone. A fat old man was dragging a couple of 
mail-bags from a platform islanded between the main 
track and the siding, which was oddly disposed next 
the little station. Passengers who followed the course 
of things designed, thus saw the station-master, but no 
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2 YOUTH IN HARLEY 

station, on alighting from the train, while Stephen, by 
jumping off impulsively when he caught sight of the 
station from the car steps, missed at first the ponderous 
form of Darius Robb. 

It was all rather dreary, even with the station-master 
in view : quite as dreary as it seemed to Stephen Quaid. 
The place was cold in winter and hot in summer, an 
inconvenient stopping place on an inconsiderable line. 
The station itself, moreover, was as uncomfortable as 
its surroundings, which was the more distressing since 
most passengers had to wait within it either for trains 
to come or for Darius Robb to go. Trains were sel- 
dom on time along the Shrewsbury Division, and 
Darius Robb was deliberate. Twice a day he collected 
the mail and such travellers as had to depend on him 
for conveyance, loaded them into his old carry-all, and 
drove up the hills to Harley. 

As he dragged his mail-bags across the trade, now, lie 
eyed Stephen dolefully, and paused. 

" Want to go to Harley ? " 

" Yes. I was just going to ask you how far it is, 
and where. There doesn't seem to be much of any- 
thing here. Is it too far to walk ? " 

" It's mebbe three mile, or some say three mile an' 
a half." Darius Robb spoke as if he were saddened 
by the thought of long-continued and fruitless debate, 
u You c'n ride with me, I guess. I drive the stage." 

" When do you start? " asked Stephen as they en- 
tered the station. His sharp, incisive manner of speak- 
ing contrasted oddly with Robb's exaggerated drawL 

"We'll be gittin' along soon," Robb answered. 
" You might fetch your trunk across while I hitch up. 
Take the check off while you're abeout it." 

Stephen Quaid smiled, but crossed to the farther 
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YOUTH IN HARLEY 3 

platform to do as he was bidden. He reflected that he 
was, after all, much more fit to handle trunks than the 
obese station-master. 

He was, indeed, a healthy-seeming young fellow, 
and not bad to look upon, though his straight, slim 
figure was too narrow of shoulder. More than six 
feet in height, he could have carried twenty pounds 
more of muscle and fat to advantage. Only the sup- 
pleness of youth, which was displayed by the rather 
tight-fitting suit he wore, kept him from looking ab- 
surdly thin. A certain ease of movement made him 
suggest the arrow rather than the pole, although it is 
true that he had been affectionately known by his col- 
lege friends as Beans, from a fancied resemblance to 
the support upon which that vegetable is sometimes 
grown. His sinewy leanness gave him, without doubt, 
the air of race. 

The lode was strengthened by the lean intensity of 
his face. When he took off his straw hat to cool him- 
self, after dragging his heavy trunk across the track, 
he revealed a shock of straight black hair brushed back 
from a high and narrow forehead. Keen eyes, deep 
set, a long nose, and a thin-lipped mouth contributed, 
each feature in its own way, to the general effect of his 
countenance, which hinted at powers of concentrated 
thought and feeling. To add that it was still ductile, 
that it showed little modelling, is merely to say that it 
was the face of youth. 

He grinned broadly as Darius Robb returned to the 
station, driving a rat-tailed sorreL The old man could 
not well have escaped the derision of any young crea- 
ture. He sat perched on the front seat of his rickety 
vehicle, as grotesque in his impassivity as a Japanese 
Buddha — a bearded and heavy-shouldered Buddha 
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4 YOUTH IN HARLEY 

much neglected by the lazy guardians of his shrine. 
When he got down to help his passenger lift the trunk 
to its place at the rear of the wagon, and to stow away 
the mail-bags and express parcels that he had collected 
through the day, he moved with the slow ponderousness 
of a being properly immobile. Without a word, he 
mounted again and motioned Stephen to a seat beside 
him. 

For a half mile along the dusty road he did not break 
the silence by so much as a syllable of admonition to 
the aged and slow-paced sorrel. Stephen was amused 
by his taciturnity, but at the same time daunted by it. 
He found himself actually afraid to ask the questions 
that were ready to his tongue. He would learn the 
answers soon enough, in any case, and could well af- 
ford to wait. Although unwilling to confess it to 
himself, he had fears more acute than this absurd in- 
ability to break in on the meditations of the driver. 
He was about to face the first great adventure of his 
life. 

At length, when they had crossed a covered wooden 
bridge that permitted a mere glimpse, grateful never- 
theless, of a placid little river, Darius Robb turned his 
head slowly, and spoke. Stephen had been craning his 
neck to see what he could of the stream, and he was 
startled by the driver's unexpected question. 

" Be you the new school-teacher? " 

" That describes me, I guess/' he answered with as 
much ease of manner as he could muster. " I'm to be 
principal of Harley Academy." 

" I was expectin' ye by this train. Haven't got a 
place to board, have .ye?" Darius Robb's tone was 
dreary, as if he had the gravest doubts as to the pos- 
sibility of any one's finding a boarding-place in Harley. 
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YOUTH IN HARLEY 5 

" I've engaged board at a Mrs. Whitney's." Stephen 
could not help feeling depressed. It was odd to land 
at a station in the forest when he had been told that 
Harley was a prosperous village in a countryside of rich 
farms; it was disquieting to drive indefinitely along 
a desolate sandy road at a snail's pace, instead of find- 
ing his tiew world spread before his eyes at once; it 
was worst of all to have a laconic old rustic imply that 
he might find nowhere to lay his head. He began to 
wonder whether he might not be travelling in a very 
unpleasant dream. It was not even reassuring that 
this combination of station-master and mail-carrier 
was expecting him. 

" Mis' Whitney's, eh? " Robb's tone did not alter 
as he repeated the name. " I heard she wouldn't board 
the school-master again. Mebbe she will, though, to 
accommodate." 

" I wrote to her, on the recommendation of Mr. 
Leeds — he's chairman of the committee, isn't he? — 
and she said she would," protested the young man. 

" Then no doubt she will. I don't say she won't. 
Ye never c'n tell — at least, I can't." Mr. Robb shook 
his head in solemn repudiation of judgment. " She's 
been lookin' kinder poorly, that's all." 

"I hope it's all right." Stephen's alarm was not 
quieted by what he heard. He had been informed by 
letter that Harley had no hotel, and that he must there- 
fore make his living arrangements beforehand. If 
Mrs. Whitney failed him, what on earth should he do? 
He was a stranger; and in spite of his two and twenty 
years, he felt all at once very inadequate and young. 

Darius Robb pursued some train of thought peculiar 
to himself. For a few minutes there was silence again. 
" You don't use tobacco, do ye? " he asked finally. 
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6 YOUTH IN HARLEY 

"No, I don't smoke. Why?" 

" It's better you shouldn't. I like a chew myself." 
As if to prove his assertion, Robb expectorated abruptly 
over the wagon wheel. " Mis' Whitney's strong agin' 
it. She wouldn't let Jim use tobacco, even if he 
wished." 

" Who's Jim? " Stephen knew his future landlady 
only as Mrs. Amanda Whitney, and he could not be 
sure whether or not she was Mrs. James Whitney also. 

" Jim? Jim's her husband. He has to toe the line, 
Jim does. I don't say he's hen-pecked, but he can't 
alius do 's he pleases. What'd you tell me your name 
was?" 

The old man seemed to be thawing. " Perhaps I for- 
got to tell you," Stephen responded, much relieved. 
" My name is Quaid — Stephen Quaid." 

" Happy to meet you, Mr. Quaid." There was a be- 
coming touch of formality in the phrase, as if inter- 
course were now placed on a correct foundation. " I'm 
Darius Robb. I've carried the mail for thirty year, 
come next December. Ever taught school before? " 

" No," Stephen had to admit. " I've just graduated 
from college." 

" Eddication's a good thing. If I'd hed more, mebbe 
I shouldn't have carried the mail so long — not more 
'n twenty-five years perhaps." Darius Robb chuckled 
subterraneously. He had the belief in the magical 
power of learning that once characterized all New Eng- 
enders, but he had a saving sense of humor. " Where 
was you at college? " he went on. 

" I'm a Harvard man," said Stephen with a little 
more dignity than was necessary. He was, in fact, 
proud of having made his way through Harvard against 
odds, and he could not help showing it. 
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" The last principal we hed come from Bates," Robb 
remarked quite innocently, though his companion col- 
ored a little, feeling that reproof might lurk in the 
statement. He was conscious of differences that were 
not apparent to Darius Robb. 

" Have they — have they changed principals often 
at the Academy? " he inquired. 

"There was two last year, but that don't often 
happen. I guess you won't have trouble." Robb 
looked round at Stephen approvingly. "The feller 
who left made up in temper what he lacked in strength. 
That was his trouble. An' the boys got kinder rough 
with him." 

Stephen smiled rather nervously. He felt unsure 
of himself, and he wished profoundly that his pro- 
bation were over. If he should fail at the start t— ! 
But he wasn't going to fail; he hadn't come to Harley 
for that. Somehow or other, he must find the way to 
manage his school, and he must learn the strange busi- 
ness of teaching. Oddjy enough, in spite of the years 
he had been a student, he felt completely ignorant of the 
art he was about to profess. He realized now that he 
had never properly observed how his teachers went 
about their task. He had been keen to pounce upon 
their mistakes, but he had not caught the trick of their 
successes. 

" I'll give the boys a run for their money," he said, 
tightening his thin lips with determination. 

Quite suddenly the scene had changed. As Stephen 
Quaid spoke, voicing the resolution that had renewed 
itself within him, they emerged from the forest and at 
the same time passed from the sandy plain to a region 
of rippling hillocks covered with orchards and culti- 
vated fields. The road led them past a trim white 
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farmhouse, then began to ascend by an easy grade, 
threading its way among soft undulations of the earth 
to a broad terrace from which one looked down and 
away to the valleys of two rivers. In the light of sun- 
set, knd in the swift-gathering September dusk, Stephen 
could make out no more, as they were borne slowly 
along, than that the farms were clean kept and that 
the houses stood in comfortable dignity behind white 
palings, flanked by enormous barns. 

Evening had quite fallen when they reached the vil- 
lage itself. Through the faint twilight the ghostly 
form of a church appeared as they crossed the Com- 
mon, and square-built houses showed as vague white 
blots against the dark background of elms. They 
pulled up first at the post-office, which was also a gen- 
eral store. (The proprietor sometimes took boarders, 
also, Robb remarked in an undertone, as he descended 
slowly from the wagon to remove the bags of mail. 
This information, Stephen supposed, was intended to 
console him in the event of his having misunderstood 
about Mrs. Whitney's willingness to receive him. In 
the dim light that shone from various small-paned win- 
dows, the post-office building seemed to spread indefi- 
nitely under its wide roof, and to be more than adequate 
for all the uses to which it was put. Outside stood a 
knot of people waiting for the mail, a group that took 
the trouble, before it followed the stage-driver into the 
store, to peer curiously at the stranger in the carry-all. 
No doubt they knew, it occurred to Stephen, that he was 
the new school-master, and were a little eager to dis- 
cover what he was like. 

As Darius Robb climbed into his seat again, and 
gathered up the reins, he confirmed the impression. 
" Guess they'll have to wait till they see ye in meetin' 
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YOUTH IN HARLEY 9 

to-morrer. 'Twon't do 'cm no harm as I know. 
That's the Academy across the road, there." He 
nodded as he turned his horse, though nothing could be 
seen of the building he indicated. " I hope Mis' Whit- 
ney's expectin' ye," he added doubtfully, for he seemed 
to be still afraid lest some mistake had been made in 
regard to arrangements with her. 

A little way down the wide street, he pulled up. 
" This is Mis' Whitney's," he said. " If you find it's 
all right, I guess Jim 'U help ye take in your trunk." 
Thus, sitting quiet in his wagon, he let the young man 
meet his landlady unannounced. 

Stephen's introduction to the house was easier than 
he had been led to expect. Mrs. Whitney herself came 
to the door, a portentously thin figure in a shapeless 
gray dress, with gray hair drawn tight across her tem- 
ples in a way that accentuated the emaciation of her 
face. She was not lovely to look at, yet the quiet 
depth of her voice, when she spoke, made one forget 
to think her grotesque. 

" Mr. Quaid? " she said gently. " The train must 
have been late again to-night. Your room is waiting 
for you. My husband will help you bring in your 
trunk. James!" 

At her call, a huge man with bowed shoulders ap- 
peared from the room at the back of the hall, and came 
forward with outstretched hand. " Glad to see you, 
Mr. Quaid. Welcome." The deep tones of his greet- 
ing boomed out as if he were addressing an audience. 
" Let me assist you in getting your trunk." 

As a matter of fact, he laid hold upon the trunk with 
such strength that he carried nearly the whole weight 
of it. Between them they bore it into the house, 
and up the stairs to a large square room where a lamp 
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was already burning. Stephen ran down quickly to 
pay Darius Robb, while the gigantic Mr. Whitney 
lumbered after him and lingered by the wagon for a 
chat. 

"Will you come into the sitting-room ?" the land- 
lady asked, when Stephen returned to the house, and 
led the way into a front room at the right of the pas- 
sage. " We hope you will feel at home here. Tell me, 
have you had any supper ? " 

* € Yes — at least, I was hungry, so I got something 
at Merrimac Junction/' He was I really famished, hav- 
ing made a strange meal of peanuts and a flavorless 
sandwich at five o'clock, but he did not like to be 
troublesome. 

" I thought so," said Mrs. Whitney with decision. 
" When you've washed off the cinders, I'll have some 
supper for you. No, no " — as he opened his mouth 
to protest — " I've left things on the table for you. It 
won't take me two minutes." 

By the time he had eaten baked beans with brown 
bread, and a delicious wide triangle of apple pie, sooth- 
ing his parched throat with milk, Stephen felt much 
more at home, and quite fearless of the work that lay 
ahead of him in Harley. He liked his landlady, and he 
liked her enormous husband who came and sat silent 
in the dining-room while he ate. He even liked the 
ugliness of the house, though he did not know why, for 
he had no sophistication about furniture and furnish- 
ings. The high ceilings of the rooms and their gaunt 
bareness gave him a sense of freedom and space, that 
was all. He did not see that good walnut had been 
wickedly tortured to make the chairs and tables what 
they were, or how pleasantly the dining-room was dom- 
inated by an old mahogany desk and how much dignity 
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was lent to the sitting-room by a sofa of Empire 
design. 

" Thank you,* he said, as he pushed back his chair. 
" I do feel better. I guess I was hungry, after all. Now 
I'll go and get some things out of my trunk. I must 
be ready for work on Monday morning.** 

Mrs. Whitney smiled maternally. " I felt sure you 
could eat something," she said. " You must tell me if 
y you don't find things to your liking. We have break- 
fast at eight on Sundays, and the morning service is at 
quarter of eleven. Good-night." 

H Good-night Good-*iight, Mr. Whitney.* 

The giant rose like a mountain from his chair. " We 
try to keep as quiet as we can in the evening," he rum- 
bled in a voice that packed the room with sound. 
" Madam Beatty, who has the room across the hall from 
yours, is not a heavy sleeper." 

" You needn't wake her up to tell her so, Jim," said 
his wife rather sharply. " I ought to have explained, 
Mr. Quaid, that Madam Beatty has lived in the house 
for a great while — longer than we have. She keeps 
to her own room except when she goes out for exercise, 
but she will be glad to receive you there. I'm sure no 
ordinary amount of noise will disturb her, so you can 
unpack in peace." 

James Whitney merely smiled, and with an obvious 
attempt to reduce the volume of his voice, said good- 
night. 

Upstairs, Stephen sat down to consider the situation 
for a little before he unlocked his trunk. He looked 
about him with interest. This room was to be his home 
for some months, at least, to come : his study as well as 
his sleeping place, his refuge from whatever storms 
might arise during his. novitiate in the adventure of 
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12 YOUTH IN HARLEY 

earning a living. He was pleased with it rather than 
otherwise. It did not seem cramped to him, or mean, 
for he had lived in a single room during most of his 
college career, and sometimes in quarters far less com- 
fortable than these. Here there was space enough, and 
a suggestion, according to his standards, of luxury. 
The bed was placed unobtrusively in a corner; there 
were shelves that would hold his books without crowd- 
ing; there was a broad writing-table suggestive of 
studious evenings. What more could a man ask? 
That the gaudy ingrain carpet was threadbare, and the 
mirror over the dressing-table dim with age, did not 
trouble him; nor did he notice, a little later, the pebbly 
hardness of his bed. 
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CHAPTER II 

When Stephen woke in the morning, the sun was 
bright with the soft radiance of early September. For 
a few moments he gazed lazily about the room, taking 
in his new surroundings by daylight, then looked at his 
watch and jumped out of bed in a hurry. He mustn't 
keep good Mrs. Whitney waiting, the very first morn- 
ing. While he bathed and dressed, he whistled bits 
of tunes between his teeth, sufficiently mindful of the 
mysterious Madam Beatty across the hall not to burst 
into song, as he felt like doing, btlt finding utter silence 
impossible. Rather to his surprise, considering what 
lay before him, he felt more cheerful than he had been 
for a long time. The air that drifted in through the 
' screened windows was pleasantly warm, yet intoxi- 
catingly fresh; tfye pendent berries in the mountain- 
ash trees in the yard outside were gay ; but the buoy- 
ancy of his spirits could not be attributed wholly to the 
weather or the scene. 

" Hang it all! " he said to himself, as he put on his 
coat, " I'm on my own now. And I'll make good, or 
know the reason why." 

At precisely half past ten he set out with the two 
Whitneys for church, and incidentally to discover the 
village. He was chiefly impressed, at first, by the rural 
look of everything. The imposing house across the 
way, with its square porches and its cupola, had great 
barns behind it, which showed that the farms of Harley 
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14 YOUTH IN HARLEY 

pressed close to the village street The sidewalks, too, 
were mere paths of trodden earth, except where ambi- 
tious householders had built them up with crushed 
shale. Reared, as he had been, in a manufacturing 
town, the small but bustling city of Lichfield, Stephen 
was a little startled by these things. Could there be, 
he wondered, a School worthy of being conducted by a 
Harvard graduate, even a tyro like himself, in a hamlet 
like this? 

As they proceeded slowly up the street, however, and 
turned down a little hill into a still broader stretch of 
road that led to the wide-spreading Common, he 
changed his mind. The great sweep of the elms, the 
trim and clipped dignity of the rows of horse-chestnuts 
and maples, accounted in part for the increased respect 
he felt, the farther he went on. The glimpses he got, 
furthermore, of massive white houses with green shut- 
ters, set each within its own prim enclosure, gave him 
a sense that Harley had the importance of dignity and 
age if not of size. The houses were all frame dwell- 
ings* but Several of them had side walls or end walls 
of brick : a type of construction unfamiliar to him but 
somehow adding a touch of solid permanence. Trig 
and somewhat bare neatness in houses Seemed to him 
normal, f pr he had never in his life been outside New 
England; but he was unaccustomed to such a display 
of white paint as gleamed on even the humblest cot- 
tages. 

Other people, in groups and in pairs, were converg- 
ing on the Common as Stephen approached, while an 
even larger number came driving past in vehicles of 
every description. The modest but not wholly success- 
ful finery of the women, and the stiff linen of the men, 
gave the scene a festal air. There might be solemnity 
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in this gathering towards the meeting-house, but there 
was no gloom. Even the tolling of the clear-toned bell, 
which rang incessantly, was a note of welcome rather 
than of warning or rebuke. Stephen, who as a matter 
of course had always attended church regularly and 
was, indeed, a member of the Second Congregational 
Church in Lichfield, found something novel and inter- 
esting in this joyful assembly of an entire countryside 
to worship. For the first time in his life, he became 
vaguely aware of the social warrant in religion. In 
Harley one did not go to church as an individual : one 
went as a part of Harley. 

u We have only one church in Harley," Mrs. Whit- 
ney observed with deprecatory pride as they crossed 
the Common. " Every one comes here, even " — she 
lowered her voice a little — " the Unitarians/' 

The old meeting-house fronted the irregularly shaped 
Common, flanked on either hand by long rows of horse- 
sheds, which lacked paint but were decorated with 
colored advertising placards to relieve their gloom. 
Fortunately for the general effect, they stretched back- 
ward at a wide angle on one side, and on the other 
formed a large court, so that the church stood out from 
its sordid dependencies, wide-roofed and brave with 
white paint The broad-shouldered ruggedness of its 
lines was a little incongruous with the grace of the airy 
belfry sitting lightly upon its gable; but it was simple 
and dignified, none the less, as perfectly in key with its 
surroundings as the smart new Town Hall across the 
Common — all red brick and brown shingles, with an 
aspiring tower — * was out of harmony. 

Through doors at the right and left of the front, the 
. congregation entered, and streamed up winding stair- 
cases to the main floor. The lower story was put, as 
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16 YOUTH IN HARLEY 

Stephen Quaid quickly discovered, to various uses: 
there was a room, called the vestry, for minor services; 
there was a larger hall, with a kitchen adjacent, leased 
to the local chapter of that influential farmers' lodge 
known as the Grange, but available for the use of the 
church also, for social occasions; and there was a con- 
siderable town library. Altogether, most of the co-op- 
erative activities of the parish centered in the building. 
As a matter of fact, it was owned jointly by the church 
society and the town; and so nearly were the interests 
of the two identical that there was never any serious 
friction between them. Meeting-house was a word ac- 
curately descriptive in this particular case, and in the 
early nineties it was still much used. 

Upstairs, the auditorium was a characteristic eight- 
eenth century interior, but unhappily modified by mid- 
nineteenth century taste. The lofty singers' gallery re- 
mained, but the high pulpit and the square pews had 
gone, while an organ filled a recess built out at the back 
of the platform on which stood the minister's desk. 
Almost over his head the choir warbled from a gallery 
so narrow that timorous children wondered whether 
fat Daniel Evans, who sang bass, might not sometime 
lose his balance and crash down to the aisle beneath. 
Tn spite of these changes, however, the people of Har- 
ley were fortunate in that their fathers had done over 
the meeting-house without destroying the general ef- 
fect of dignity and repose. The church furniture was 
solid and simple as well as comfortable, so that no one 
but an antiquary had cause for complaint. The only 
tawdry or really objectionable feature was the stained 
glass, which had recently ousted from the windows the 
many clear panes framing pictures of tree tops and the 
wide sky. Harley's pride in these new memorials t)f 
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its old families was not a sufficient excuse for the 
desecration. 

Just as the organist began a voluntary, Stephen 
Quaid was guided up a side aisle to the Whitneys' pew. 
Although people were still coming in, the minister was 
already in his place, and most of the congregation had 
assembled. Stephen became conscious by a slight dis- 
comfort in his shoulders and the back of his neck that 
he was under inspection. He felt hot, but he held him- 
self very straight. It was natural and proper, after 
all, that he should awaken curiosity. With a flash of 
comprehension, he realized that he was now a marked 
man, a figure of importance in a community which took 
itself seriously. The irresponsibility of student days 
was gone, to be replaced by the duties of manhood. 
The thought braced him and helped him endure, with- 
out changing color, momentary scrutiny of more than 
three hundred pairs of eyes. With head erect, while 
he stood aside to let Mrs. Whitney enter the pew, he 
faced the people boldly. 

From where he sat, in a wing pew at the left of the 
pulpit and at right angles to most of the congregation, 
he took his revenge by studying the faces turned 
towards the minister. He was interested by what he saw, 
yet a good deal amused. The older people, men and 
women alike, bore the record of their lives in the lines, 
sometimes grotesque and always deeply graved, by 
which their faces were marked. Time and hard labor 
and exposure to storm and cold had gnarled and knotted 
many of them into masks, tragic if rightly read, but 
comic to the casual eye. That intelligence and good- 
ness characterized the majority of the faces, even a 
young fellow like Stephen Quaid could not fail to see, 
but he could not well understand the full meaning of the 
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spectacle. The younger folk were less striking in ap- 
pearance than their elders; and much less interesting 
to watch. They differed very little, except in their 
look of better health and greater strength, from 
Stephen's contemporaries in Lichfield. He was a little 
surprised to find this the case, not having escaped the 
foolish snobbery of the city-bred with reference to all 
things rural; but he was heartened by it when he 
thought of his task as school-master — the weight of 
which rested oppressively on his mind. 

His thoughts, indeed, as the service went on, strayed 
a good deal from worship to anticipation of the 
thought of his task as school-master — the weight of 
little things that he might not otherwise have observed. 
A good old lady in red plush and a plumed hat, who 
entered rather late and took a long time to settle*tier- 
self in a pew across the church, caught his eye. He had 
to struggle to cpntrol a foolish smile when he saw a 
heavily bearded man near him beginning to nod sleep- 
ily as soon as he was seated, and getting poked into 
wakefulness by a sharp-elbowed wife. Another man 
— to Stephen's scandalized amusement — read a maga- 
zine sedulously and openly until the sermon began, 
when he put aside his spectacles and listened with 
reverent attention. A fat woman in black nibbled 
something, comfits or caraway seeds or the like, with 
nervous and furtive haste. Altogether, there was much 
to attract attention— and to-morrow he must face his 
school. 

After the service the congregation slowly resolved 
itself, with the buzz of much subdued conversation, into 
little groups. " The exercises of the Sabbath School 
will follow immediately upon this service " had been 
the formula announced from the pulpit. A certain 
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number of people went out: busy housewives who had 
not sufficiently forwarded their preparations for din- 
ner, the smaller children who made up an infants' class 
in the vestry below, and those less godly persons who 
forsook the study of the Scriptures for recreation 
among the books of the town library — which was never 
open except on Sunday morning. The rest made a 
babel of strident sound as they discussed, in a dozen 
separate but clashing sections, the lesson assigned for 
the day and pre-digested in " quarterlies.* The 
clamor of Oriental schools was here imitated by the 
descendants of the Puritans. If much of the instruc- 
tion was perfunctory and most of the talk vapid, the 
fault was not the people's. They were the victims of a 
travesty on education into which they had been led by 
earnest but incompetent leaders, with whom system had 
become an idol and knowledge a matter of stereotyped 
answers to stereotyped questions. As far as learning 
the Bible was concerned, the arrangement did little 
hurt, for nearly every one in Harley had ample oppor- 
tunity to get an acquaintance with the Scriptures out- 
side the so-called school; the real harm lay in the false 
notions of education that were propagated From 
such schools a descent to the frivolous excitements of a 
chautauqua was all too easy. 

Stephen Quaid had been brought Up to attend un- 
critically the Sunday exercises of his church, and he 
found nothing strange in all this turbulence. At the 
same time, he was sufficiently detached to wonder 
whether he had to take part in it While at home in 
Lichfield, during vacations and at no infrequent inter- 
vals during term-time, he had always gone to Sunday- 
school as a matter of course ; but at Cambridge he had 
never done so, in the first place chiefly because he had 
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felt too shy in the strange church where he worshipped, 
and later because he had found other uses for his time. 
At Cambridge he had never belonged to much of any- 
thing, in college or out, except his classes. However, 
this break in his tradition had given him a vague dis- 
taste for Sunday-schools, just as it had for prayer 
meetings: he was not wholly weaned from them, but 
he was quite ready to hold aloof if it were permissible. 

The question was determined for him now by James 
Whitney. The big man seized him by the shoulder 
as they left the pew, and said in the most rigidly sup- 
pressed tone of which he was capable: "Won't you 
come to the minister's class with me? He has men." 

The invitation was so clearly audible to every one 
about that refusal would have been conspicuous. 
Stephen had neither the inclination nor the strength of 
mind to resist. Quite meekly he followed his land- 
lord down the aisle, submitting himself on the way to 
numerous introductions as the new principal of the 
Academy. The experience was embarrassing — he 
was unaccustomed as yet to playing the part of a per- 
son of importance; and he felt hot and bewildered by 
the time he had been presented to the twenty members 
of the class and to Dr. Ransom, the minister. The 
latter put him at his ease, however, by a tactful yet 
hearty welcome. Stephen conceived for the clergyman 
at once the same respectful liking that he had had for 
the two or three professors at the university with whom 
he had come to have more than perfunctory relations. 
As the discussion of the Beatitudes, which formed the 
subject of the lesson for the day, went on about him 
while he sat for the most part silent, the young man 
studied the minister intently. 

Dr. Ransom was somewhat past middle age, but a 
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stalwart and vigorous figure in his frock coat and white 
tie. He had preached earnestly, if not eloquently ; and 
he looked a little tired at first, as he stood facing the mis* 
cellaneous group of farmers and villagers who made up 
the class. A drooping white moustache hid his mouth, 
but there was a nervous pucker across his forehead and 
a slight contraction of the lids of his mild brown eyes, 
which showed fatigue. His brow cleared, however, 
and he brushed his gray hair back with a free gesture of 
the hand when he had got his men talking. He evidently 
enjoyed leading them, drawing them but, pitting opin- 
ion against opinion, while he skilfully directed the 
course of the discussion so that it moved onward natu- 
rally from point to point 

This was good teaching, Stephen saw, and he 
watched the management of it as he had never watched 
any teaching, profane or sacred, before. The im- 
minence of his own trial overwhelmed him anew, and 
put a keener edge on his appreciation of the spectacle. 
Since he was going to teach, he would like to teach 
skilfully like this newly met country parson. He 
thought with discouragement at one moment that a 
school-master had greater difficulties to overcome. 
His pupils wouldn't have the same interest in their 
lessons that these mature, even if uneducated, men found 
in the Sermon on the Mount He revised his opinion 
about the comparative ease of the different tasks, how- 
ever, when a Mr. Bowman — the man who had read a 
magazine through the opening exercises of the ser- 
vice, he proved to be — insisted obstinately that the 
meek had no chance at all to inherit the earth, since 
experience showed the contrary. The problem of 
dealing with Mr. Bowman firmly, yet courteously, was 
one that taxed a teacher's powers beyond any trial pre- 
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sented by heedless youth. Mr. Bowman was by no 
means meek about urging his heresy, while the situation 
was complicated by the determined efforts of an older 
man in blue serge to recite at full length the cases he 
had met with in a long life where humility had been 
richly rewarded. 

Stephen Quaid walked home with Mr. Whitney, 
much amused and equally impressed by what he had 
seen of Harley during the morning. The village was 
small, but it had individual qualities that made it worth 
knowing. At least, the people were not all of one 
pattern, nor without striking characteristics. He 
would have liked to stay a little longer in the meeting- 
house, to look into the library, which was thronged at 
the close of Sunday-school; but he was borne off by his 
landlord and had to postpone for the moment any fur- 
ther investigations. He sat down to a heavy midday 
dinner well satisfied by what he had observed, and he 
got up from it lethargic and ready to doze for an hour 
in the pleasant warmth of a September afternoon. 

As he set out for a solitary walk, later, he was met 
by Mrs. Whitney in the hall downstairs. 

"Madam Beatty is not quite well to-day," she said 
in her even, gentle voice. " She asks if she may put 
off the pleasure of seeing you till to-morrow. 11 

Stephen bowed, and murmured awkwardly that he 
should be glad to meet her when it became convenient 
" Who and what is this Madam Beatty? * he wondered, 
as he went out He was not accustomed to hearing 
ladies referred to as "madam,* and he felt a thrill of 
romantic interest in the old woman who seemed to be 
perpetually immured in the room opposite his own. 
She must be old, he thought, since she was said to have 
lived in the house for a great while; and she must be a 
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person of some importance, else she would not send a 
message to a strange young man about her intention 
of receiving him. It was as if she were some exiled 
princess summoning him to an audience in her retreat. 
He would have liked to ask Mrs. Whitney about her, 
but he did not quite dare. 

Speculating on the mystery of the lady behind the 
closed door, he passed up the street and was soon ab- 
sorbed by thoughts more personal to himself. His 
nerves were a little tense, he realized, in anticipation 
of the morrow's ordeal; and he needed exercise in or- 
der to keep steady for it. He liked the prospect, he as- 
sured himself, though he was having trouble about 
meeting it with serenity. Here he was, at last, his own 
master, independent of his father's support, face to 
face with the work of life. He was quite determined 
to justify the faith that had led his parents to sacrifice 
themselves for the sake of giving him his years of 
school and College^ In one way or another, he was go- 
ing to make a success — of that he felt sum Only, 
before the immediate test, he was a little timid and 
self-distrustful Although he did not try to analyze 
his feeling very completely, he knew that he could not 
bear to fail, both on his own account and on account 
of his family and his circle at home in Lichfield. 
Pride and ambition united to hold him steady against 
the wave of fear that threatened him. He tossed his 
head, as he struck into a more vigorous pace along the 
grass-bordered path* " It's only stage- fright," he mut- 
tered, half aloud. " Of course I can run that school." 

The utterance of the words, perhaps helped out by 
the stretch of his muscles, seemed to exorcise the spirits 
of fear and home-sickness which had been hovering 
round him. He felt a new buoyancy and became al- 
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most eager for the next day to come. He mustn't 
think too much about it, that was all. He had done 
well for himself, thus far, and he was going to be able 
to look out for himself in the future, whatever perplex- 
ities he had to meet. He would do better in life than 
his father, and be able to give his own son, if he ever 
had one, every possible advantage of education and 
training without struggling to do it. To be principal 
of Harley Academy wasn't much, but it was better 
than settling down in Lichfield to drudge at a machine 
like his father and his uncles, or even to become the 
head of some business house. Stephen's dreams of 
success were by no means the less magnificent because 
they were vague. At Harley he was going to make his 
beginnings, but he had no notion at all where he might 
end. 

While he had been octupied with his future, imme- 
diate and more distant, he had been observing, with 
some less intimate part of his mind, the way he was 
taking, and getting into focus his perceptions of Har- 
ley. The village, it appeared, was chiefly strung along 
the road he was traversing, which ran straight from 
south to north. Near the southern end, it was con- 
nected with the Common by the broad roadway he had 
skirted in the morning; and from the Common pro- 
jected, like horns, two other roads that stretched away 
to the east and the southeast. Nowhere were the 
houses set very close together, though they sometimes 
hugged the street: there was an opulence of space in 
their wide door-yards. And everywhere lines of old 
trees swept their plumes nobly in the gentle breeze. 

North of the village, which was a mile in length from 
end to end (though one scarcely knew, because it was 
so generously arranged, where it did end), the road 
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ran into a belt of forest and dived down a long hill. At 
the bottom gleamed a narrow lake, set among the trees 
in a deep hollow. Stephen Quaid realized, before he 
reached it and saw the weather-beaten farmhouse that 
looked down upon it from an eminence at one end, that 
he had come to a new region. The broad terraces of 
rich land, on one of which stood the village, had given 
place to a rugged and broken country very different 
from the fertile plains to the south. Harley township, 
clearly, fell into two sections, each beautiful in its way 
but each with its own landscape. The curious trans- 
formation of scene made Stephen wonder, as he 
climbed the hill to the village again, and swung down 
the long street to the Whitneys', whether the diversity 
among the people whom he had noticed at church was 
due to die variety in the country where they lived. It 
would be something to investigate, like much else in 
Harley. 
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CHAPTER III 

At a quarter past eight on Monday morning, the 
new principal of Harley Academy was in his place be- 
hind the desk of the square assembly room, ready for 
the business of the day and the year. He was very far 
from sure that he should find anything to do there 
quite so early, but he was so uncertain about his duties 
that he felt safer in being on hand before any of his 
pupils could possibly arrive. He had scarcely sat 
down, however, when a lanky youth, full grown in 
some respects and not quite half grown in others — a 
strange, ill-assorted creature — * shot in at one4oor and 
out at another, saying in transit: "I'm the janitor. 
Name's William Kent. Hope everything's all right. 
Good-mornm*. Be back." Stephen had the good 
sense to realize that this precipitancy of action and of 
disjointed speech was due to nothing else than bashful- 
ness, and he grinned cheerfully as the lad bolted from 
the room. He remembered the cold horror of such 
attacks of shyness. Besides, he was not without his 
own tremors at the moment. 

Left in Sole possession of the room again, he ar- 
ranged a row of books oh the flat-topped desk, sketched 
a rough diagram on which he planned to enter the 
names of the scholars when they had taken their places, 
and sharpened a pencil to a fine point. There was 
nothing else to do. He had only to wait, and he took 
up a book to pass the time. 

96 
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He laid it down almost at once, however,, and rose 
to his feet as a slender old gentleman, immaculately 
dressed, entered the room and marched up to him with 
a dancing step. 

* An early bird, Mr. Quaid! n the visitor cried in a, 
high, throaty voice, which was apparently somehow 
affected by the points of his Gladstonian collar. " I 
am Mr. Leeds, of the School Board, and I am very glad 
to make your acquaintance.** 

He grasped the young man's hand with nervous haste 
and doubled up into one of the chairs behind the desk. 
He was an odd figure, Stephen thought, but he was 
both handsome and impressive in his way. His voice, 
which was beautifully modulated even if so high- 
pitched that it seemed forever on the point of shatter- 
ing itself into hopeless fragments, furnished the index 
to his whole personality. The white forehead was 
high, but it was too narrow; the aquiline nose was too 
pinched ; the thin lips had delicacy but no strength ; and 
the blue eyes looked with vague and indeterminate 
wonder upon a puzzling world. Of itself, the mane of 
white hair that swept smoothly back from the face was 
rather magnificent, and it was in keeping with the well- 
cut regularity of every feature, yet it failed of its 
proper effect Micah Leeds, at sixty-five, had good 
looks, had refinement, had intelligence of no mean or- 
der; but he had never had the power of will to accom- 
plish the t^sks of life. 

" It's very good of you to come in to see me get 
started/' Stephen Quaid said to him, as he sat down 
by his side. In reality, Stephen felt almost as awk- 
ward, before the courtliness of the old man, as uncouth 
William Kent had been during his sudden progress 
through the room. 
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" Not at all, not at all," Mr. Leeds answered with 
an irresolute gesture of the hand. " I make it my 
practice, as it is my pleasure, to be present at the open- 
ing of the term. I am a simple farmer, Mr. Quaid, 
butj have always been interested in education. With- 
out it, where should we be? " 

Stephen did not know how to reply to so sweeping 
a question. " It is certainly important," he mumbled. 

" I have found my acquaintance with books the most 
precious thing in life," Micah Leeds swept on. f< I be- 
lieve that we owe allegiance to the same alma mater, 
Mr. Quaid, and I am always glad to welcome a fellow 
collegian. There have never been very many college 
graduates living in Harley, though the citizens are 
very well read, many of them. Some of the boys go 
away to college, but they seldom come back to stay. It 
is but natural." 

"It speaks well for the town that they go, doesn't 
it? " Stephen put in. He felt that the old man was 
somehow a pathetic figure in spite of his wordy mag- 
niloquence, and he wondered why such a person should 
be a farmer. 

" You will find a considerable degree of intellectual 
interest in Harley." Mr. Leeds seemed not to notice 
Stephen's comment, but rambled on, following out his 
own current of thought. " Dr. Ransom, our minister, 
stimulates our youth to get an education, and he sets 
a worthy example. His own children go to college, I 
think I might almost say, habitually. He has a large 
family. We have also been fortunate, for the most 
part and with certain exceptions, in the young men who 
have filled the position you are now taking. It has 
been some time, however, since we have had a graduate 
of my own college. Have you as yet visited our pub- 
lic library, Mr. Quaid ? " 
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" I'm sorry. I couldn't manage it yesterday." 

" Ah ! I feel sure that you will find it a great re* 
source. I regret that it is open so infrequently; but 
we have a key at our house, which we shall be glad to 
have you use at any time. Mrs. Leeds charged me to 
tell you this, and to ask " — it was clear from his beam- 
ing nervousness of manner that he had just recalled an 
almost forgotten message — " if you will come to tea 
with us to-morrow night at six o'clock/' 

"Thank you. I shall be ^ery glad to," Stephen 
gasped. 

" It will give us great pleasure," Mr. Leeds re- 
sponded. " You will find us simple tillers of the soil, 
but our welcome will perhaps be the heartier because 
we live in such retirement from the world." 

At this moment there entered the room a tall angular 
woman, upon whose sharp nose were set eye-glasses of 
a peculiar prominence. She carried a bulging bag, and 
her occupation in life was unmistakable. The two 
men sprang to their feet simultaneously, Stephen almost 
with alarm. He knew that he was to have one assist- 
ant teacher, but he had not expected that she would be 
twice his age and a person of so formidable an aspect. 

" Miss Henrietta Creswell," Mr. Leeds announced 
with unction. " Permit me to introduce to you our 
new principal, Mr. Quaid. Miss Creswell," he went 
on in a tone of explanation, " has been teaching in the 
Acadetny for more than twenty years. She will be 
able to render you assistance on many points of pro- 
cedure, I am sure, about which you might otherwise 
feel some question." 

Stephen bowed. He felt incapable of saying any- x 
thing adequate to the occasion. Fortunately , he was 
saved from the necessity by Miss Creswell's good-na- 
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tured laugh as she took his hand and bade him welcome. 

" I can tell you what has been done here since the 
Ark landed," she said, a little later, " but I'm not run- 
ning the Academy. That's your job." 

She did find opportunity, however, to whisper to him 
that it was customary to ask Mr. Leeds to address the 
school after the brief devotional exercise, with which 
the session opened. He was grateful for the sugges- 
tion, although he disliked, in his inexperience, to have 
such formalities unduly prolonged. He would have 
been glad if the psalm and the prayer might have been 
omitted, and he found it hard not to fidget during Mr. 
Leeds's not very pointed remarks. When all this was 
done with, when the roll had been made out, and when 
Miss Creswell had retired with a class to her own box 
of a recitation room, he felt relieved. It was worse 
to stand on the brink than to take the plunge. His own 
task was to conduct classes in the assembly room, and 
at the same time to keep the pupils who were supposed 
to study there from disturbing the peace. 

The morning passed quickly. To watch some fifty 
restless youngsters, while making his first experiments 
in teaching a dozen others, required alertness of mind. 
High noon found Stephen rather fagged, though in- 
clined to be exultant. He had not yet mastered the 
situation; but he had met it, and he was no longer 
afraid. His thin, dark face was alight with secret sat- 
isfaction as he walked back to the Academy after his 
midday dinner. He realized that Mrs. Whitney had 
tactfully abstained during the meal from questions 
about his morning, but he felt ready now to discuss the 
school with anybody. His nerves tingled, indeed, with 
a new consciousness of power. He could hold disci- 
pline steady, he was sure; and though he might teach 
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Latin and history bunglingly, he could already see ways 
through which inattentive boys might be interested in 
the words of Cicero. Expedients that would be at 
least worth trying had occurred to him even while his 
pupils sat in a row before him. For the first time, he 
realized that teaching might be an art to engross one 
and that it might provide much incidental amusement. 

His real test in die control of the school did not come, 
fortunately, until he had acquired this measure of self- 
confidence. As the afternoon session went on, the boys 
and girls grew restless. The girls began to glance at 
one another and titter discreetly, the boys to raise the 
lids of their desks oftener than seemed necessary. 
There was no real disorder, but there were ominous 
signs. At length a wad of paper, tightly rolled and 
consolidated into a projectile of much delicacy (inele- 
gantly termed a spit-ball) , rose in a graceful curve from 
the boys' side of the room and sailed over the heads of 
every one into a remote corner. Stephen had dis- 
missed a class at the moment and was waiting for its 
members to take their own seats before he summoned 
another, the last for the day. His eye caught the mis- 
sile as it was snapped and followed its course precisely. 
This, he recognized, was a crisis. 

Instantly he rose. "William Kent!" The awk- 
ward and shy boy whom he had first seen in the morn- 
ing before school was the culprit 

William Kent looked up, startled. He had been 
amusing himself with no thought of the possibility of 
detection, but he heard his name spoken in a ringing 
tone that could not be ignored. "Yessir, M he said 
meekly, trying to look unconcerned. 

" Come here. 

The youth rose clumsily and shambled forward, 
while the rest of the school waited, expectant 
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Stephen Quaid gave him no time for reflection, and 
he charged him with no crime. " Did I understand 
you to tell me that you are the janitor of the Acad- 
emy?" 

" Yessir." William shuffled his feet uncomfortably 
and averted his eyes, as he stood in front of the plat- 
form. He was still painfully uncertain as to what was 
coming. 

" I thought so." Stephen forced himself to appear 
very calm, though the blood raced furiously in his 
temples. He was not even aware that the scene was 
in any respect amusing. He was intent only on keep- 
ing the attention of the school riveted on himself. 
" You will find," he went on, " a small but very objec- 
tionable wad of paper in that corner of the room." He 
pointed. " Go and get it." 

"I didn't — " the boy began, blushing crimson. 

" I haven't asked you what you did. It is your duty 
to keep this room satisfactorily clean. Go and find that 
spit-ball. Take a broom if you wish to ; crawl on your 
hands and knees if you prefer. I don't care how you 
do it, as long as you remove the dirt at once." 

William hesitated for only a moment longer, steal- 
ing one look at the school-master's stern face. Then 
he shambled hastily to the corner indicated and gazed 
about him. 

" Can't find it," he protested hopelessly. 

" Get down and hunt," said Stephen. 

The rest of the school seemed inclined to giggle, but 
it was held in check by fear of the unexpected. En- 
joyment of William Kent's absurd plight was tempered 
by wholesome respect for the authority that was mak- 
ing him suffer in this novel way. The boy was on his 
hands and knees now, nervously searching every crev- 
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ice of the floor for his quarry. The hunt lasted for 
what seemed to every one a long time, and was actually 
a couple of very tense minutes. At length the missile 
was found, lodged close to the baseboard and neatly ob- 
scured. William got up, redder than he had ever been 
before in his bashful life, and thoroughly cowed. He 
held the wad of paper gingerly between a thumb and 
forefinger. Never had an object appeared to him so 
loathsome. 

" Chuck it out of the window and go back to your 
seat." 

Stephen faced the school, while the boy slid precipi- 
tately across the room. There was such quiet that his 
hasty footsteps seemed to make an extraordinary noise. 
When he was in his place, Stephen spoke to the room- 
ful generally and almost negligently. 

" I'm not going to make a lot of rules. You know 
how to behave. As long as you do, we'll have no 
trouble-" 

Then the humor of the situation suddenly overcame 
him. He laughed ; and the boys and girls laughed with 
him, genuinely, because of their relief, but discreetly, 
because their liking for the young teacher was mingled 
with something like awe. The laugh was echoed from 
behind him, and he turned. Miss Henrietta Creswell 
had emerged from her room, wondering why the next 
class had not been sent in, and she had been a witness 
of the scene. Her severe and leathery face was cracked 
with a broad smile. 

" You'll do," she said under her breath, nodding at 
him with approval. 

She expressed the same opinion more openly at the 
end of the session, when she came out from her lair 
and shook Stephen Quaid's hand. Resting her bag on 
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his desk, she paused for a minute. " You won't have 
any more trouble with the boys" was her dictum. 
" Will Kent has had his lesson, and the others won't 
care to make experiments. I know. I've watched the 
likes of them for a good many years. You may be 
sorry you had to do it the first day of school, but you 
needn't be. The sooner they know who's master, the 
better all round." 

" I'm glad you think I did the right thing," Stephen 
answered. " I'm a greenhorn, you know, and I had 
to handle the thing as best I could* I didn't have time 
to think." 

Miss Creswell pulled her singularly unbecoming hat 
a little more awry than it had been before and gathered 
up her bag. " Humph ! If you'd stopped to think, 
you'd have had a nice shindy on your hands. It isn't 
my business. I'm a woman, and I'm not supposed to 
know enough to teach anything but the rudiments, let 
alone managing a school I don't, as a matter of fact 
But I've watched boys here nearly as long as you've 
lived, probably, and I've learned a few things about 
them. Don't you worry. Will Kent isn't up to so 
many tricks as some of the others. I don't know but 
you were lucky to have him be the one to break loose 
first; but boys are all pretty much alike." 

"I've had experience in being one." Stephen felt 
that he must assert some claim to knowledge in the face 
of his assistant's mastery of the field 

" Yes. A man's all right as long as he doesn't for- 
get what a woman has to learn by painful degrees. 
Good-bye." Miss Creswell laughed, and strode from 
the room like a grenadier. 

Stephen gathered an armful of books from the desk. 
He had become aware during the day that his knowl- 
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edge of other things than boys was incomplete. His 
grasp of certain very fundamental subjects like Latin 
grammar and algebraic formulae was less sure than he 
had supposed. He would have to study the lessons he 
assigned to his scholars, or he would run the risk of 
making serious blunders. Besides, he must think of 
ways and means to interest the boys and girls in their 
work. Evidently a teacher's evenings need not lack 
occupation. The idea had for him the freshness of an 
original discovery. As far as he was concerned, in- 
deed, it was a novel and interesting thought The 
teacher, like the practitioner of any other art, has to be 
his own pioneer. It is doubtful whether Stephen 
would have been much benefited if he had been steeped 
in theories of education, for he would have had to feel 
his way in practice, just the same. 

Outside the building, he found William Kent, ob- 
viously waiting to shut windows and lock doors. The 
awkward youth darted for one entrance as Stephen 
emerged from the other. 

" Wait a minute," Stephen called, on the spur of the 
moment. 

" What d'you want ? H William came forward sulk- 
ily, as a chidden dog comes to his master. 

" I want to be friends, that's all. Sit down for a 
minute." Stephen dropped to the edge of the porch 
and motioned the reluctant boy to a place beside him. 
" You haven't anything against me* have you? " 

" You made a fool of me." 

Stephen laughed and laid a hand on William's shoul- 
der. " Look here," he said, " you'd have made a fool 
of me, wouldn't you, if I hadn't got into the game ? " 

"A fool of you?" 

" Why, yes. I should be the biggest kind of a fool 
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if you boys threw things round the room, and I didn't 
stop you. Isn 't that true ? " 

" S'pose so/' A slow smile began to steal over Wil- 
liam Kent's face, for even though a hobbledehoy, he 
had a mind and a sense of humor. 

"Wasn't it a fair game, then?" Stephen felt joy- 
fully that he was winning his way with the boy, and he 
pressed his advantage. 

" I guess so. But the fellers won't quit joshin* me 
till the end o' time. They called me — they called me — 
the kangaroo, just now." He choked and looked* up 
shyly. 

" What if they do ? " Stephen did not dare to laugh 
again, though he found it hard to keep a grave face. 
" They'll stop that if they see you don't mind. What's 
the difference, anyhow ? One name's about as good as 
another. Do you go my way? " 

" Guess I do." The sudden shift of theme relieved 
William Kent from embarrassment. He was not pre- 
pared to commit himself about his feelings ; but the hurt 
had somehow disappeared. He was quite willing to 
have the friendly protection of the school-master against 
possible assaults of wit on the part of his companions. 

"Hurry along, then, and finish locking up. I'll 
wait." 

A few minutes later, they walked down the village 
street together in amicable conversation, greatly to the 
astonishment of every one who saw them. As they 
passed a group of big boys who lingered on the corner, 
a bold spirit housed in a low-browed and squat taber- 
nacle of flesh called out " Kangaroo ! " derisively. 

Stephen stopped and looked at him, smiling. " Are 
you? " he asked pleasantly. " You look a little more 
like a baboon to me." 
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The youth's heavy jaw dropped, while his friends 
danced round him with whoops of delight. Jim Das- 
kam was the cock of the school, and his discomfiture 
gave every one pleasure correspondingly. A couple of 
boys, whose way home was the same as William Kent's, 
promptly left their comrades and joined Stephen. By 
the time they reached the Whitneys' front gate, all 
three were talking freely about baseball and swimming 
and the probability of Benjamin Harrison's re-election 
to the Presidency. Stephen felt wonderfully satisfied 
with himself as he entered the house. Victories of the 
sort he had just won were cheap, to be sure, but they 
gave "him the confidence he needed. 
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CHAPTER IV 

On the writing table in hi$ room, as he flung down 
his books, Stephen found letters: one from Oliver 
Bates, who had been his closest friend during his last 
two years in college, and one from his mother. The 
latter he read first, partly from dutiful affection and 
partly because he was moved, on this day of new re- 
sponsibilities, to a fresh appreciation of the benefits he 
had received from his parents. 

He himself had worked hard for his education, 
scorning no menial task that would bring him in a little 
money. He had paid for a room by stoking a furnace 
in the house that sheltered him; he had paid for food 
by serving food to others; he had paid for books and 
clothes with money earned in the mills of Lichfield 
during the heat of summer holidays. Yet the sums 
which his father and mother had furnished him, term 
by term, had made all the difference between dire pov- 
erty and modest comfort Without their help, if he 
had been able to begin and to complete his college 
course at all, he must have been such a slave of neces- 
sity that he would have had neither time nor energy to 
make much of it Even though his parents had not 
been able to give him his education with the free- 
handed carelessness of Oliver Bates's father, for ex- 
ample, who had shaken off responsibility with a cheque 
and a letter of admonition, three times a year, from 
Europe, they had stood by him magnificently. They had 
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determined, while he was still in grammar school, that 
he should go to college; and they had practised all 
kinds of generous hypocrisies on his behalf, ever since. 
They had made believe that the furnishings of their 
house needed no renewal, though it grew shabbier every 
year; they had pretended that they never wished to go 
away from home during the fortnight's vacation that 
Mr. Quaid's employers allowed him in the summer; 
they had worn old clothes gayly and denied themselves 
all luxuries gladly, attributing to personal preference 
the severe economies by which they had given Stephen 
and his sister their chance. 

He thought of this — or the small part of it that he 
realized — while he read his mother's letter twice 
through. He was touched that she should have writ- 
ten to him on the afternoon of the very day he had left 
home, though he didn't wholly understand the tender- 
ness her awkward phrases revealed. She wondered, 
she wrote, if he might not find himself a little lonely at 
the outset of his work, especially since he was among 
strangers who weren't of his own age; and she went on 
to tell him how completely Sh$ trusted him to master 
his circumstances, whatever they proved to be, in Har- 
ley or anywhere else. Her pride in him breathed from 
the quaintly scrawled pages : a pride that could not fail 
to give a touch of the spur to his ambition, since it left 
the possibility of failure out of account. Her efforts 
were uncalculated. She would have abhorred the no- 
tion of playing upon her son's nature even if she had 
known how to attempt it, but she accomplished by her 
unsuspecting guilelessness what another might have 
failed to do by craft. More than ever, after he had 
read the letter, Stephen determined that sometime and 
somehow he would make a name for himself that 
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should surpass parental expectations. He determined, 
too, that he would repay his father and mother tenfold 
for the privations they had suffered in giving him a 
start. He would see to it that in their old age, at least, 
they wanted nothing. The sitting-room carpet was to 
be turned this week, he had read, but later on the ques- 
tion of carpets should be negligible. 

That he gave no heed to the steps by which he was to 
rise to fame, and make the family's fortune as an in- 
cident in his career, was merely a sign of his youth. 
In spite of a reasonably successful day as the principal 
of Harley Academy, he had still to pass from the realm 
of dreams, which is boyhood, to the kingdom of fact 
where men find that dreams come true only by taking 
thought. He was very well pleased with himself, and 
he looked forward unhesitatingly to the series of 
triumphs out of which he would build his life. 

He was strengthened in his resolution to do bril- 
liantly, and not merely well, by the letter from Oliver 
Bates. Poor old Oily was having trouble with his 
father — quite needlessly, as far as Stephen could see. 
He had been permitted to travel about in the West dur- 
ing the summer, and now he wished to buy a ranch in 
Wyoming. Instead of encouraging this plan, his 
father insisted that he come abroad at once for a year, 
after which he might attend a law school if he desired ; 
but in no event would he be allowed to become a ranch- 
man. Such an adventure was unworthy of a Bates. 
So Oliver was staying with cousins in New York, put- 
ting off the evil day of sailing as long as possible and 
half inclined to kick over the traces altogether. 

" There's nothing I want out of Europe," he wrote. 
" I've trotted about over there since I was five years 
old, and I tell you it isn't a man's country. What I 
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want is the Plains, and a chance to work at something 
interesting. I'm not afraid of work, even if I've never 
done any. But I know what will happen if I go to the 
law school after fooling away a year in Europe. I'll 
be no more good than the rest of my tribe. If I had 
any gumption, I suppose I'd chuck the family and go it 
alone. I would, too, if it weren't for hurting the old 
man's feelings. He'd never forgive himself if he was 
obliged to disinherit me. Still, it may come to that 
finally. I don't know. I envy you, you old goat, for 
having a job, even if it isn't up to your powers, which 
teaching a country school can't be said to be. Nobody's 
holding you back, and you can he trusted to do all thfc 
necessary pushing." 

There were several paragraphs of the sort — dis- 
jointed anathema against fate and heartening praise of 
his friend's qualities and prospects. Oliver had always 
been a generous soul, inclined to disparage himself and 
his accomplishments, while he saw the affairs of his 
oddly chosen comrades in a perpetually roseate glow. 
He had found Stephen, and attached himself to him, in 
Memorial Hall, where he had been taking his meals for 
democracy's sake, and where Stephen had been a com- 
petent though by no means humble-minded waiter. 
The two young men had become fast friends as soon as 
Oliver had forced himself past the barrier of Stephen's 
reserve. This had been very necessary because of the 
chasm between the circles in which they lived. The 
one belonged of right to an intricate little social world 
which did not so much despise outsiders as ignore them; 
the other was one of the outsiders, who formed shifting 
little eddies of their own and Who were inclined to look 
with suspicion upon advances by the Olympians of 
the upper sphere. 
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At the time he met Stephen, Oliver Bates had run 
the social gantlet successfully and was a member of 
numerous organizations for which he cared very little. 
He was thus free to form friendships where he would, 
and in the opinion of the inner circle he sometimes 
made eccentric choices. His intimacy with Stephen 
Quaid was a source of genuine mystification to older 
friends : a fact that never troubled Oliver, since he was 
perfectly unaware of it He admired Stephen as a 
person with brains and good manners, who was differ- 
ent from the other fellows of his acquaintance, and he 
had stuck to him for two years most loyally. 

On the other hand, Stephen had found in Oliver 
qualities both to like and to respect, while his affection 
was a little strengthened by a touch of pity that so much 
athletic and social grace, as well as real intelligence, 
should be allowed to drift so aimlessly. He had copied 
Oliver's manners more or less unconsciously, but he 
had tried with his eyes wide open to wake Oliver up. 
He was sorry for him now, as he read his letter — 
6orry, that is, for his difficulties, yet a little pleased by 
the thought that his own influence had counted for 
something in discontenting his gilded friend with a 
ready-made career. It was slightly priggish of him,, 
no doubt, to be so concerned about the matter, and 
quite dreadfully priggish that he at all considered him- 
self in connection with it; but he had been brought up 
in the uncomfortable tradition of evangelical New Eng- 
land, according to which every man is his brother's 
keeper even to the gates of heaven or hell. Stephen 
admired Oliver, and he was fond of him. He was 
anxious to have him do well for himself in life. If it 
encouraged the young man, who had his own way to 
make, that so richly buttressed a person as Oliver Bates 
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was a bit shaky on his foundations, can he be blamed? 
He would encourage Oliver's impulse to action, and 
he wquld meanwhile stride along his own path of des- 
tiny. ' He would become as fine a gentleman as any 
Bates of them all (he had never quite ceased to wonder 
at the unconcern with which Oliver existed as a Bates) ; 
and he had it on his conscience to help his friend be 
something more than a Bates — something more in- 
dividual, at least 

While he was in this mood of exaltation, produced 
by savoring the two letters after the heady wine of his 
initial success at school, there came a tap at his door. 
In the hall outside he found Mrs. Whitney standing. 
Her gentleness was a little shaken with excitement, and 
her thin cheeks were flushed. 

" Madam Beatty," she announced without prelude, 
" can see you this afternoon if you can spare the time." 

" Of course," Stephen answered. " Just give me a 
minute to wash off the chalk dust, and I'll be with you." 

His curiosity about the old lady revived, and he has- 
tened to make himself presentable. He was anxious 
to find out who she was and why she lived solitary. 
The deference with which she was mentioned by the 
Whitneys seemed odd in view of the fact that she lived 
in one room, where she apparently ate and slept as well 
as received her visitors. It was exceedingly puzzling. 
He felt a sense of relief that he was at least going to 
have the chance to face the mystery. 

After a hasty freshening-up, Stephen rejoined Mrs. 
Whitney in the hall and was ushered with all formality 
into Madam Beatty's room. He had been prepared to 
see an unusual person, but he was surprised by the 
strange little figure that stood in the center of the floor, 
leaning on an ivory-handled cane. She seemed to him 
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the tiniest creature he had ever met : a mere wisp of a 
woman, with a wrinkled face as yellow as parchment 
and a wizened hand that shook with the palsy of age 
as she stretched it out in greeting. Only her brown 
eyes were bright, as if upon them the years had had no 
power. Through them an ageless spirit looked out 
bravely on a world that they had been watching for 
almost a century. 

She seemed to be dressed also in sheer defiance of 
age. No other explanation of her garb would have 
been reasonable. Her brown wig was arranged for 
the head of a young woman. It was in keeping with 
the mode of the brown silk she wore, though it empha- 
sized startlingly the age of her withered features. The 
brown silk, besides, was trimmed with passementerie 
and beribboned at the shoulders and wrists. There 
were rings on the claw-like little hands. Altogether 
she was the oddest person that Stephen Quaid had ever 
seen. 

She had dignity, however, and self-possession. 
"Howdy-do," she said, without moving. " It's good 
of you to pay me a visit I'm very old, you see," die 
added, gazing at him with a touch of malice. 

" Fm very glad to be allowed to come in," Stephen 
answered, trying not to let her see his astonishment. 
She was like some curious bird, he .thought to himself 
— like some very aged bird indeed, the phoenix, per- 
haps, before its rebirth of flame. " I'm to be a near 
neighbor of yours," he went on in his best manner. 

" Yes. I'm not very lively company for a young 
man, but I'm glad to see you, all the same. Will you 
excuse me if I sit down? I'm lame, you know, and I 
don't walk about easily, though I manage to get exer- 
cise on the piazza nearly every day. Sit here, Mr. 
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Quaid." She indicated a chair placed close beside her 
own. , 

" You like to walk, then? " Stephen was at a loss 
for something to say. He was ill trained in conversa- 
tional openings, and he had not yet got over his amaze- 
ment. 

" I've always made it a rule to exercise," Madam 
Beatty replied firmly. " That's why I'm lame, I sup- 
pose, but it's why I've outlived my usefulness, too." 
She laughed coquettishly, and actually bridled a little. 
"Every day I walk thirty times the / length of the 
piazza, each way. That makes a half mile." 

" You do ! " exclaimed the young man, honestly mar- 
velling that so frail and crippled a being as she seemed 
to be could accomplish the feat. 

" Indeed I do, except in very bad weather. Ever 
since I was hurt, Fve had to give up riding. My horse 
threw me, and broke my hip." 

" And you don't get better of it ? " Stephen asked. 

"Lord bless you, Mr. Quaid, it's not likely I shall 
now! Why, poor Rover threw me fifty years ago." 
She chuckled with dry mirth. 

"Oh!" 

" It wasn't the horse's fault, really, though my hus- 
band would have shot him if I'd permitted it. I was 
fond of the brute, but I gave him his head once too 
often. Ah, yes, that's fifty years past. My husbandV 
been dead forty-five, poor man ! " For an instant her 
face sobered, which made her look like a mummy, raised 
from the tomb after three thousand year£ of death and 
decked out in modern clothing. Then the light came 
back, and she rattled on. " You may not believe it, 
Mr. Quaid, but I was born in the year one. That's 
what my brother used to tell me, just to tease me. 
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How angry I used to get! It was true, though — 
eighteen hundred and one/' She laughed again. 

Stephen laughed with her, for her gayety was irre- 
sistible, though he felt as if he were living through a 
strange dream. The old creature must be in her 
ninety-second year, then. "You mean," he asked, 
"that you were really born then? I can't believe 
it" 

" A very gallant speech, Mr. Quaid," she rallied him, 
"but there's no point in trying to hide my age any 
longer. The best I can do is to live to be a hundred 
and make a boast of it Maybe I shall ! Sometimes I 
feel very old indeed — every one has been gone so long. 
But as long as a creature can exercise regularly and 
take a cold bath every morning, there's no reason to 
die, is there ? " 

She shot out her final question rather sharply, as 
if she were staving off death itself by force of will, 
and yet was a little nervous of the encounter. Then, 
without waiting for a reply, she grasped her stick and 
darted across the room, returning with a plate of thin 
biscuits. 

" Won't you take a wafer, Mr. Quaid? I find that 
a little refreshment in the afternoon does one no harm." 

As Stephen gingerly nibbled the sweet biscuit, trying 
to imitate his hostess's bird-like manner of consuming 
it, he had an opportunity, for the first time, to look 
about the room. It was a very strange room, he 
thought : quite as unusual as Madam Beatty herself. 
It was so full of furniture, in the first place, that one 
had to thread one's way past chairs and tables in order 
to get from one side to the other. * The furniture 
seemed to an unsophisticated eye very grand indeed; 
only there was almost too much of it, and it was in- 
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tended for a great variety of uses. There were thin- 
legged chairs and an inlaid table suitable only to the 
most sacrosanct parlor; there was a heavy mahogany 
buffet that would have been out of place anywhere ex- 
cept in a spacious dining-room; there were a sofa and 
a high-boy, a dainty toilet-table, and at least three chests 
of drawers, besides a miscellany of smaller pieces. 
There was, moreover — last but by no means least — 
an astounding bed. It was a four-poster, elaborately 
carved, but a four-poster that had been cruelly dis- 
torted. From its proper generous size, it had shrunk 
to about half its original width; or, apparently, it had 
been squeezed, for a bulging white mass of f eather-beds 
rose shoulder high upon it. Even an instant's glance 
set Stephen Quaid to speculating how a tiny old lady 
with a lame hip could possibly climb to the billowy 
summit. 

The room contained other things than furniture also, 
else it would not have seemed quite so full. Objects 
of use, objects of art, and objects that were in one way 
or another a combination of the two, stood or hung in 
every spot conceivable. There were mirrors; there 
was a porcelain mandarin which nodded its head wisely 
whenever a person stirred; there were candlesticks and 
framed photographs and lamps and bowls and minia- 
tures and Chinese embroideries and carved ivories. 
Altogether, nothing lacked to make the collection fairly 
representative of the contents of a well-furnished house 
of a much earlier day, with some of the personal me- 
mentoes of a long life added to it. 

Madam Beatty's quick eye caught her guest's rov- 
ing glances, and she held her biscuit aloft with a quiv- " 
ering gesture of amusement. 

" You think my room crowded, Mr. Quaid? Well, 
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so do I ! But what's an old woman to do, who has to 
sell her house and can't bear to part with all of her pos- 
sessions?" 

" YouVe beautiful things, and you've fitted them all 
in wonderfully," said Stephen, with boyish enthusiasm 
for intricacies of arrangement. 

"Like Jack-in-the-box," the old lady remarked. 
"Just like that. But I've lived so long here that I 
should probably feel lost in a real house. I had to do 
it after my Jinny died." 

"Who was she?" 

" Jinny was my black maid. My father gave her to 
me when I was born. Later she was no longer a slave, 
but she always took the same care of me. I couldn't 
go on except like this after she died. Jinny was a good 
soul. And that was — dear me, how time passes 1 — 
that was thirty-five years ago." 

Stephen thought with something like awe of the 
years that had gone by since Madam Beatty had im- 
mured herself in this room after the wreck of her life. 
He wondered how she could be so gay, so fresh of feel- 
ing, and so interested in her past, when drab monotony 
had been her lot for a generation. " You've lived here 
ever since ! " he echoed dully. 

" Ever since, and very comfortably, I assure you, 
though Harley isn't what it was when I was younger. 
The people are very worthy, but the place hasn't the 
same quality." 

" You mean it was more important? " 

" Indeed it was! When I was a young girl, before 
they built the railroads, Harley was on the main line of 
travel. All the stage-coaches went through here, and 
they stopped at Square Pool's tavern. Yes, we were 
very gay in those days. Nobody ever thought of Mer- 
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rimac, down there in the valley where the railroad runs 
now. It was no more than a sand hole. Harley was 
different. We had merry parties, and we rode, we 
young things, by day and by night. The people of 
Harley had money then, and they lived like gentlemen 
and ladies. Why, the President of the United States 
once stayed the night here, and I'm very much afraid 
he drank too much." Her old head waggled with sub- 
dued and deprecating mirth. 

" What President was that ? " asked Stephen, agog 
to unearth a scandal buried by the obscurity of time and 
place. 

"What President?" Madam Beatty pondered an 
instant. " I declare, I can't tell you which one it was. 
But that don't matter greatly. There've been so many 
of 'em since I was young! I saw him, anyhow, and a 
very fine-looking man he was. I trust you'll like Har- 
ley, Mr. Quaid, and stay with us longer than some of 
the young men who come." 

" I hope I may," Stephen answered, rising. He rec- 
ognized dismissal in her sudden turn from reminiscence 
to comment on matters of the present day, and he was 
quick to take the hint. The old lady interested him, 
but she mustn't be wearied by his first visit. Though 
he didn't know how much amusement Harley might 
furnish, such an excellent source as this must be care- 
fully cherished. " And I hope you'll let me come in 
to see you again," he added, as he turned to go. 

" Come in ? Bless you, young man, come in as often 
as you can stand my chatter ! You'll be doing a charity 
if you only knew it." 

Feeling younger than he had felt since he was a 
freshman in college, Stephen crossed the hall to his 
own room. He hadn't altogether placed Madam 
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Beatty, in spite of the freedom with which she had 
talked about herself. She must be poor, else she would 
not be living in her close-packed roomy yet she could 
hardly be suffering from extreme poverty, since she had 
kept so many of her choicest possessions. At some 
time or other, clearly, she had .had wealth. Perhaps 
the poor bits of her fortune were sufficient for her now. 
It was to be hoped so, for she was a fragile creature 
and very, very old. The little trays he had seen Mrs. 
Whitney carrying upstairs indicated that she kept to 
an invalid's diet, even though she bragged so funnily 
about taking exercise. Anyhow, whoever she was and 
however she managed to live, she was something of a 
personage, and quite deserved the consideration that 
she was actorded in the household. 

Only, he reflected with the hot petulance of youth, 
why should she be compelled to live on for so many 
years after life was really over? Whatever the de- 
tails of the cataclysm that had overtaken her, back there 
a generation earlier, she had evidently gone on in a 
very poor way ever since. Prosperity had forsaken 
her; her family and even her faithful maid had died. 
There had been nothing for her to do all this while ex- 
cept to sit quiet among the ruins of existence. She 
made a show of enjoying life still, but it must be the 
merest pretence. How could she? 

Young Stephen was overwhelmed, as he thought 
about the case, by the tragedy of profitless living. He 
was quite sure that he should prefer death at once to 
the knowledge that he must continue past the time 
when he was no longer of real use in the world. He 
had a conscience about that. Some strain of puritan- 
ism in him made him resent the notion of idling, though 
he could not have explained his abhorrence. As a mat- 
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ter of fact, he had been reared in the spirit of the cate- 
chism which says that the whole duty of man is to 
serve God and enjoy Him forever. The phraseology 
had been altered in his upbringing, but not the precept 
itself. He was delighted and amused by Madam 
Beatty, yet he pitied her from the depth of his soul. 
She at least was free from blame for the emptiness of 
her days, since the burden of years had been laid upon 
her without her choosing. 

His mind went back to Oliver Bates. It would be 
a different thing if Oliver became a trifler with oppor- 
tunity. He was a good fellow, but he was in very 
great danger, it seemed to Stephen, in spite of his re- 
volt There was no need, of course, for him to quarrel 
with his father. Oliver's friend was rather inclined 
to sympathize with the father about ranching, al- 
though for very different reasons. He was pleased 
that Oliver wished to get out of the rut, but he would 
have liked it better if the gilded youth had chosen for 
his ambition something with more scope than cattle- 
raising. It wasn't good enough. 

In a rather complacent mood, Stephen sat down and 
wrote a letter full of the soundest advice and the most 
intolerable priggery. At least, it was on the face of it 
a letter that no young man should have written, though 
it Was saved from being all it seemed by its glow of 
generous enthusiasm. To Oliver Bates, in New York, 
it must have appeared ridiculous except that it was so 
obviously an emanation of real friendship. And the 
advice it contained was, beyond question, exceedingly 
good 

Quite unconscious that he had in any way trans- 
gressed the code designed by man to make human inter- 
course possible, Stephen went out for a brisk walk be- 
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fore his supper. As a matter of fact, he had broken 
no rule that he had ever learned. To the best of his 
ability, he was trying to withhold his brother from a 
grave peril. That he was a little supercilious because 
this particular pitfall would never be dangerous to him- 
self didn't occur to him. 
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CHAPTER V 

The second day of school passed without any in- 
cident worthy of record. For Stephen Quaid, the ten- 
sion had relaxed, which gave him an uncomfortable 
feeling of anti-climax, even though he kept himself 
keen and eager by concentrating all his mind on his 
tasks. He profited by talk with Miss Henrietta Cres- 
well, who furnished him with much useful information 
about the inhabitants of Harley and in passing voiced 
certain strongly held convictions with regard to her 
profession, which were well worth listening to. She 
admitted her limitations of knowledge, but held that 
what she called " knack " balanced the scales in her 
favor. 

"They used to tell me I ought to go to normal 
school," she remarked at the close of the day, wrinkling 
her sallow face in a wry smile, " and perhaps they were 
right about it. I'm not sorry I didn't, though, if the 
truth must be told. What good would it have done 
me? I can drive anything I know into anybody's 
head, if the head isn't too thick. Make 'em learn, and 
they will learn. That's all there is to it. A real col- 
lege would have been different. I'd have liked to go 
to a real college if I'd been able. Don't let on in Har- 
ley, Mr. Quaid, but I don't know any too much — just 
about enough to teach grammar and a little algebra.", 

" I find I shall have to do a lot of grinding," Stephen 

S3 
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confessed, " though it isn't so long since I went over 
the subjects I'm to teach." 

Miss Creswell grinned. " You won't have to waste 
much time on lessons when you've taught them as many 
years as I have. I keep hens." 

" You keep — ? " Stephen gasped. 

" I keep hens," she answered firmly. " They take 
die time I might put in on books if I knew enough, and 
they're different from school. Mr. Leeds would say, 
I suppose, that I find my relaxation in 'em, but I don't. 
I find my excitement." 

"By the way," Stephen put in, "I'm to have sup- 
per with the Leedses to-night. What are they like?" 

Miss Creswell grasped her bulging satchel, and 
looked at him doubtfully. "They're good people. 
You'll find out. Only he's no farmer, even if he has 
been at it for thirty years. He's a college graduate, 
and he's probably more in your line than he is in mine. 
People here laugh at him a good deal because he doesn't 
know when to cut his grass unless he's told, but I guess 
the truth is he'd find more excitement in books than in 
hens. Mrs. Leeds manages." 

Stephen remembered this sketch when, a couple of 
hours later, he walked up a brick-paved path and raised 
the shining knocker at the Leeds's door. The ap- 
proach to the house was sedate and orderly, as if some 
influence, emanating from within, created an atmos- 
phere of quiet and gentle breeding. Micah Leeds 
might not know hay from grass, and his wife might 
have to manage, but between them they presented a 
dignified front to the world. 

Mr. Leeds himself opened the door on the dimly- 
lighted hall. He stood there with outstretched hand to 
welcome his guest, swaying slightly, as if the mild 
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breath of the autumnal breeze were enough to disturb 
his poise. His aureole of white hair gleamed magnifi- 
cently about his handsome, ineffectual head 

"You have come in good time, and you are very wel- 
come," he said. " We shall have a few moments to 
chat, I hope, before we are summoned to tea." 

With a courtly bow and a ceremonious gesture, he 
ushered Stephen into what was obviously the family 
sitting-room: an apartment much cluttered with ugly 
but very comfortable chairs, a table strewn with books 
and papers, and a huge desk that served also as a book- 
case. Other cases of various design, some with glass 
doors and others mere open shelves, held incongruously 
the remainder of a collection of books which gave the 
room its only distinction. Without them, it would 
have been an abomination of badly designed furniture 
and crude worsted work. Not even the gleaming brass 
fittings of the Franklin stove, or the copper-plate en- 
graving above it, could have done much to relieve the 
dreariness if the books had been removed. The dig- 
nity of design that was preserved outside had here been 
hopelessly marred. To Stephen, however, the room as 
it was seemed almost luxurious : things looked expen- 
sively solid, and there was the opulence of books. 
Micah Leeds was clearly making no vain boast when 
he spoke of their place in his life. 

" I wish to make you acquainted with Mrs. Leeds," 
the old man cried in his strident voice, as they crossed 
the threshold. " Sophia dear, this is Mr. Quaid." 

A rather dumpy lady in a rocking-chair lifted a pair 
of spectacles from her nose and fixed Stephen with an 
unblinking gaze. " I'm glad to see you even if I don't 
get up," she said, extending her hand. " It's easier to 
sit still, and it can't do anybody any harm as far as I 
can see. I hope you like Harley, Mr. Quaid." 
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"Very much — what I've seen of it," answered 
Stephen truthfully. 

" You'll probably not like it any better when you've 
seen more of it. Except' to work and read, there isn't 
much to do in Harley. That suits me well enough, but 
it's a poor outlook for a young man. The last real 
excitement we had was — let me see — when Moses 
Vernon's house burned down, a year ago last Feb- 
ruary." 

Mr. Leeds, who had not sat down, fidgeted a little, 
balancing himself on his toes. " Why, Sophia ! " he 
exclaimed. " You exaggerate dreadfully." 

" Not very much." Mrs. Leeds smiled good-na- 
turedly. ' " At least, unless young men have changed 
since I was nineteen, there's no great excitement for 
them in coming to tea with us." 

" We are a simple farming community, it is true," 
her husband explained, clearing his throat nervously. 
" We till the soil, but we are not debarred, I hope, from 
the enjoyment of the higher pleasures of the mind." 

Mrs. Leeds shook her head in evident amusement and 
despair, " That's just the trouble, Micah," she com- 
plained, " only you fly so high you don't see it" She 
turned to Stephen Quaid, who was still standing beside 
his host. " Mr. Leeds is a purely intellectual being, 
and he doesn't understand the weaknesses of us mere 
mortals." There was no trace of irony in her tone : 
nothing but unfeigned admiration and the sincerest 
love. 

Stephen, in his inexperience, was bewildered. Could 
it be possible that she took the old gentleman seriously, 
even when he said ridiculous things which she rec- 
ognized as ridiculous? It looked like that. "If what 
my neighbor, Madam Beatty, tells me about Harley is 
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all true," he broke out, thinking to relieve a strain that 
he felt — though by no means sure whether his host 
and hostess shared in the feeling — " this must have 
been a very gay place indeed when she was young." 

" I guess it was a good deal livelier than it is now." 
Mrs. Leeds looked up at him as if she had suddenly be- 
come aware once more of his existence. " Madam 
Beatty remembers further back than anybody else. It 
was ancient history by the time we moved here. But I 
suppose her stories are true, don't you, Micah? " 

" From everything I have been able to gather, I 
should regard them as substantially correct. Harley 
was a town of a very considerable importance in former 
days, Mr. Quaid. Excuse me — I am keeping you 
standing." Mr. Leeds dived for a chair. 

" Hardly worth while now ! " Mrs. Leeds smiled 
blandly. " Cynthy will be down any minute, and then 
we'll have tea. I don't know what's keeping her — 
unless she's still prinking. Young women continue to 
prink in Harley, Mr. Quaid, even though the town has 
gone into a decline." 

" 1 ought possibly to explain," said Mr. Leeds hur- 
riedly, glancing backward towards the door as if fear- 
ful of being discovered at an unfortunate moment, 
"that Miss Darrell teaches in our primary school. 
She has filled this position for two years now, and re- 
sides with us." 

" She boards here, that is." Mrs. Leeds spoke a little 
sharply. "To be sure, I used to know her mother 
when we were girls, but that isn't why we took in 
Cynthy. Farmers have to get money where they can, 
Mr. Quaid." 

Any necessity for a reply was forestalled by the 
quiet opening of a door at the rear of the room. An 
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angular woman with a flushed face entered, advanced 
a few steps, and stood fixed, as if waiting for some- 
thing. Over a dress of green woolen stuff, decently 
rudhed at the neck, she wore a long gingham apron 
which she twisted to one side in order to show as much 
as possible of the good gown it protected : thus symbol- 
izing at once her position as " help " and her natural 
right as a free-born New Englander to greet any guest 
of the house in festal 'clothing. 

" Tea's on the table," she announced, when nobody 
addressed her, though every one was looking in her 
direction. " Guess we'd better not wait too long for 
Miss Darrell, or things'll get cold." 

" This is Martha Crawford, who takes care of us," 
said Mrs. Leeds graciously, roused to her duty perhaps 
by her assistant's inflexible voice. " Mattie, this is 
Mr. Quaid." 

" Happy to meet you, I'm sure. Saw you at church, 
Sunday." Having disposed of the young man thus 
briefly, eking out her salutation by the stiffest of nods, 
Martha returned to the subject in hand. " Hadn't we 
better N set down, Mis' Leeds? Miss Darrell will be 
along before we more'n get started, I guess." 

" Perhaps we had, Mattie. You put on the tea." 

Martha Crawford disappeared, triumphant; and 
Mrs. Leeds rose to lead the way into the dining-room. 
Stephen noticed that die moved with a vigor quite sur- 
prising in a person who had looked so imbedded in her 
chair. Her well-poised energy was in sharp contrast 
with her husband's nervous uncertainty of movement. 
" Everybody has to do what Martha Crawford says," 
she remarked grimly, as she passed her guest. " She's 
always had her own way, and nothing can stop her." 

The table in the dining-room was arranged with a 
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severe symmetry: bread matched bread and pickles 
pickles, while each person's plate was flanked by a little 
glass dish filled with preserves. Only the platters of 
food at either end, the vast cakes down the middle, and 
the steaming tea-pot at Mrs. Leeds's right hand, broke 
the design. The linen was spotless and heavy, the 
silver thin and old, the glass resplendent Martha 
Crawford had every reason for glowering from behind 
her chair with defiant pride. No one could have been 
minded to criticize the perfect contour of her muffins 
or the fantastic and intricate beauty of the iced cake 
that stood in the very center of the table; but no one 
would have dared to do so, however ill-tempered and 
dyspeptic, after a glance at her masterful face. 

Beside her, having entered the room by some unex- 
plained door at the back, stood a young fellow whom 
Stephen Quaid recognized as one of the older boys at 
the Academy, though he couldn't remember the lad's 
name. They nodded to one another in a friendly fash- 
ion, all the same, and Mr. Leeds supplied the missing 
information as he walked with his jerky stride to his 
place at the head of the table. 

"You and Henry Labussy need no introduction, I 
see, Mr. Quaid. Henry assists me in my labors, while 
he prepares himself for his career." 

It flashed through Stephen's mind that the well-knit, 
black-haired French-Canadian, boy though he was, 
might have to do more than his share of the work about 
the place. It seemed unnecessary, however, to pity 
Henry, whose sturdy health was as evident in his brown 
cheeks as was quick intelligence in his dark eyes. 
Henry could look out for himself. 

All consideration was, besides, distracted from Henry 
at the moment of their sitting down by the sudden ar- 
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rival of the expected, but not too long awaited, Cyn- 
thia Darrell. She came in swiftly, yet not ungrace- 
fully, as if borne along by the wind that had brightened 
her cheeks and blown her brown hair into rebellious 
waves. 

" I hope I didn't keep you waiting! " she exclaimed. 
" I walked farther than I intended." 

" We didn't wait," Mrs. Leeds answered from her 
end of the table. " Mattie said it wouldn't do. Let 
me introduce Mr. Quaid — Miss Darrell." She spoke 
the names with great distinctness, and sat down as the 
young people hurriedly grasped each other's hands. 

On Stephen Quaid the impression made by the girl's 
sudden entrance was vivid. He had no time for more 
than one look at her, before Mr. Leeds dashed into an 
involved grace that threatened prolixity but came to 
an abrupt and unconsidered end. The momentary 
glance was sufficient, however, to set his nerves tin-* 
gling in a new way. He was conscious only of a wish 
to gaze at her longer, and an irreverent impatience with 
the formality of asking God's blessing on the favors 
about to be received, by which he was forced to bow his 
head. He felt interested to know what this girl who 
sat by his side was like, for she affected him strangely. 
It was as if he were somehow familiar with her, as if 
she were a forgotten acquaintance of long ago, though 
he knew that he had never seen any human being who 
stirred him to such eagerness of life. 

" Where did you walk, Cynthy? " asked Mrs. Leeds 
calmly, when grace had been said. " I heard you come 
in, but I thought you had plenty of time to right your- 
self." 

Every one turned to look at Miss Darrell, which gave 
Stephen his opportunity. He felt troubled, as well as 
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awkward and helpless, when he saw the flush deepen in 
her cheeks at the apparently innocent question. 

" Oh, I got all blown to pieces," she answered with- 
out hesitation. " The wind is terribly high. I went 
up the hill towards Fog End." 

"I trust you didn't overtax yourself," remarked 
Micah Leeds solicitously. 

She shook her head, and laughed. " The pieces are 
all here, Uncle Micah, thank you." She had recovered 
from her embarrassment, whatever its cause, for the 
blush receded gradually and left her cheeks with only 
their natural high color. 

" You must like walking if you went out for the fun 
of it in such a wind as we've been having." Stephen 
felt that his speech was unworthy of the high-spirited 
creature to whom it was addressed; but he could think 
of nothing else to say, and he didn't wish to sit abso- 
lutely silent beside her. 

She was kind. " I do like to walk, Mr. Quaid," she 
replied, " and I like it best in windy weather. It makes 
you feel you are doing something, then." 

Martha Crawford, who had risen to assist in the dis- 
tribution of tea-cups and food — " waiting " is not the 
word to describe her manoeuvres — paused with plate 
in hand. " I sh'd think you'd feel you'd done most 
enough, keeping forty children quiet all day. But 
there's no accounting f'r what folks will like, as the 
deacon said when he kissed the cow." 

" She means she's young, that's all," said Mrs. Leeds 
decisively, " You mustn't scold because you don't feel 
like that, Mattie." 

" Was the famous deacon young as well as eccentric, 
I wonder?" Stephen put the question to the table at 
large, but he looked particularly at Cynthia DarrelL 
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Her dark eyes twinkled " I always supposed he had 
a long gray beard. Didn't he, Martha? " 

Martha gave & sniff of disgust, and Mr. Leeds looked 
bewildered. "I cannot understand," he said gently, 
" what the age of the proverbial deacon has to do with 
walking in the wind/' 

" It hasn't very much to do with anything." Miss 
Darrell's low-pitched voice took on a quieter color as 
she addressed the old man. " We're talking nonsense, 
that's all. But that doesn't excuse Henry for giggling 
so outrageously." 

The attention of every one was diverted towards the 
unfortunate Henry, whose amusement was suddenly 
quenched and whose face crimsoned. " I'm not gig- 
gling," he protested vehemently, and looked down at 
his plate as if nothing could distract him from the busi- 
ness of eating. 

Stephen was a little sorry for him, remembering how 
it felt at sixteen to become an object of social remark, 
and Miss Darrell seemed to share the feeling. 

"You were giggling, Henry," she said, "but I 
guess you had a right to. Probably Mr. Quaid has 
giggled in his time, before he became principal of an 
academy. Have you, Mr. Quaid?" 

" You're still talking nonsense, Cynthy," put in Mrs. 
Leeds. "I wish to ask Mr. Quaid whether he finds 
conditions in the school satisfactory." 

" As I look at things, yes, Mrs. Leeds. But you'll 
probably get more exact information from Henry." 

"The opinions of pupils are seldom to be trusted 
beyond a certain point, I have discovered." Micah 
Leeds uttered the opinion as if it were ultimate wisdom, 
and a special revelation to himself. 

Stephen was looking across the table at the sub- 
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dued Henry. He noticed that the boy's cheeks 
twitched slightly : an indication of his passive interest 
in the talk, even though he was afraid to expose him- 
self to comment again by audible mirth. Evidently 
Henry's sense of humor was keen, and easily stirred 
by the behavior of his elders. 

" All the same, I'd like to know what Henry thinks/' 
said Cynthia Darrell mischievously. " He seems to 
find something funny in the way Mr. Quaid manages." 

" Go on, Henry. I can stand it" Stephen had to 
put on a bold front, though he was inwardly a good 
deal afraid to hear what the boy might say — if he 
were induced to speak. " What's so amusing? " 

" Nothing! " Henry exploded, looking up suddenly. 
"I wasn't laughing about that, Miss Darrell. I 
wasn't, honestly. I was just thinking." 

" What about, then ? " She pursued him. 

"How he done up Will Kent, that's all." Henry 
blushed more violently than ever, and again dropped 
his eyes. 

Mr. Leeds cleared his throat and lifted a spoon in 
admonition. " Did, my boy, did ! Grammar demands 
it, although ' do up ' is not an expression to be com- 
mended." 

" I hope William Kent hasn't been cutting up again," 
Mrs. Leeds said anxiously. "He has been a very bad 
boy sometimes." 

"Oh, nothing worth mentioning." Stephen tried 
to pass the incident off lightly. " He thought he'd get 
the better of me yesterday, but he seems to be inclined 
to behave himself now. We're good friends. Miss 
Creswell's going to be a great help to a greenhorn like 
me, you know. I'll let her supply the experience — 
I've got the muscle. But teaching school is harder 
work than I thought it would be." 
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Cynthia Darrell turned, as if she were about to say 
something to him, but she was prevented by Mr. Leeds, 
who leaned forward across the table eagerly. " Miss 
Creswell has much native talent, Mr. Quaid, but she is 
perhaps inclined to put too much dependence upon ex- 
perience. I have always regretted that she would not 
make the effort to cultivate her natural capacities. In 
default of a sound collegiate education, she might at 
least have attended a normal school. Instead of that, 
she has become a poultry fancier — a poultry fancier ! " 
He spoke with mild scorn. 

Every one laughed, even Mrs. Leeds, who raised a 
warning finger towards her husband. " Don't speak 
ill of the hen, Micah. Remember that we sell eggs." 

Mr. Leeds joined in the laugh, but not very heartily 
— rather as if he were performing an unpleasant social 
duty. " We may sell eggs," he said primly, " but at 
least we do not praise and parade our fowls for doing 
their modest duty." 

" Miss Creswell makes her hens sound awfully in- 
teresting," remarked Cynthia Darrell almost plain- 
tively. " I wish I could talk about anything as she 
does when she begins to describe their performances — 
and Fm a normal school graduate. I stopped as I went 
by her place to-night, and I could hardly get away 
again. I think she'd have me there now, being intro- 
duced to each of the hens individually, except that she 
was so anxious to have me meet you, Mr. Quaid." 

" To meet me? " asked Stephen blankly. 

" Yes." Miss DarreU's face was innocent of guile, 
but there was lurking mischief in her voice. " You 
see, she talked about you as well as the hens. I gath- 
ered that she considers you almost as interesting as 
they are. Anyhow, she hurried me off finally, for fear 
I should be late for supper." 
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" Then I'm her debtor for still another act of kind- ' 
ness," said Stephen. The speech seemed to him rather 
bold, but not more so than was warranted by the odd 
feeling he had of having known the girl beside him for 
a long while. 

" Yes indeed ! " Cynthia tilted her chin a very little 
and looked across the table at Martha Crawford. 
" You might have been kept waiting for your supper 
if she hadn't sent me home." 

" Not long, he wouldn't have had to wait, Miss Dar- 
rein I wouldn't have my raised biscuits kept waiting 
long for nobody. You know that's well's I do." 
Martha set her lips in a severe line of disapproval. 

" That is true." Cynthia Darrell spoke slowly, as if 
weighing her words. "You see, Mr. Quaid, you 
aren't in debt to Miss Creswell, after all. You'd have 
had your supper at the proper time, even if I'd missed 
it. Aren't you relieved ? " 

" I'm not as greedy as all that," he countered, " but 
I'm glad, for every reason, that you were sent back on 
time." 

He wished to express all the emotion that was bub- 
bling within him, andthe found only this simple phrase 
of courtesy. The Leeds's supper table was not the place 
to give utterance to the profound and interesting feel- 
ing that possessed him. Martha would have regarded 
any personal analysis as "goings on"; Henry was 
lynx-eyed and entirely unsympathetic; dumpy Mrs. 
Leeds was capable of irony. Besides, it would have 
been profanation of an intimate experience to confide 
it to any one save the person who had mysteriously in- 
spired it. And besides, again, he was by no means 
sure what the experience really was. He was conscious 
merely that it had something to do with the girl by his 
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side. Although an entire stranger, she did not seem to 
be unknown to him. He felt a great longing to talk 
the matter over with her: to find out, for example, 
whether die felt as he did If they hail been alone, he 
thought, he would have found it easy to ask her, in the 
confidence that she would understand, even if she did 
not share his absurd sensations. 

As the simple — but very abundant — supper drew 
to an end, he wondered what it all meant Meanwhile, 
like the sensible young man he was, he engaged in the 
conversation about things and people in Harley, to 
which the company eventually drifted. Without get- 
ting any nearer to a solution of his own state of mind, 
he learned a good deal about local conditions and char- 
acters. 

It was only as he walked down the street in the dark- 
ness, buffeted by the autumnal wind, that he began to 
put a name to what he felt. He had found exquisite 
pleasure in touching Miss DarreU's hand when he said 
good-night; he had been unreasonably impatient 
throughout the evening whenever she fell silent for a 
little. Now a bold idea struck him, and made him stop 
in his tracks. Could that be it ? Was this what it felt 
like? In spite of all he had heard and read about fall- 
ing in love, he had never paid much attention to the 
symptoms of it By instinct rather than by knowledge, 
he recognized now that he was at least in considerable 
danger of losing his heart to Cynthia Darrell. 

He stopped in his tracks, as I say, and for one clair- 
voyant instant let the realization of the fact course 
through him. He was almost terrified: contrary to 
popular belief, it is possible for the young male to stand 
in awe of the sacred terror. At the same time, he was 
ecstatically happy. He had never been in love, even 
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as a sophomore. He had never had occasion to be, 
since for him the world of debutantes and dances had 
never opened, while at home in Lichfield he had lived 
laboriously and studiously through a grub-like youth. 
The amazing prospect was, therefore,/ a suddenly 
opened vista towards horizons yet unscanned 

Only — and here he began to plunge down the pitch- 
black street again in the teeth of the wind — would it 
do? He would not have been faithful to his type if 
second thoughts had not been as natural to him as 
primary impulses. He would always look before he 
Heaped, even though he had to hold himself back by 
the most determined effort of will. It wasn't that he 
was hesitant by nature, but that a strain of caution 
had been bred into him through generations of canny 
Quaids, which kept him from yielding to inclinations 
until he had paused for a moment and contemplated the 
probable result. 

Would it do? The question was put half uncon- 
sciously and never received a conscious answer. Yet 
without replying to the query, he set a watch at once 
against his half-awakened desire. He did not say to 
himself that he had no business to be falling in love, 
for he did not let the problem come to the surface of 
his mind in that clear, if unlovely, form; but he felt 
the force of many objections to such a state of affairs. 
He had his own way to make — whatever that way 
proved to be. He would have to reach his still unde- 
termined goal by his own efforts, with little or no help 
from the interested kindness of friends. Love had 
marriage as its port, according to his simple and healthy 
code, and marriage was not to be considered by an am- 
bitious young fellow until he had established himself 
one or two rungs from the ground on the ladder of 
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success. His family came into it, moreover. Only 
yesterday he had resolved that his mother's comfort 
should be his first care as soon as his personal necessi- 
ties were provided for. Money was not the main 
consideration, though money was a factor. What he 
must have, chiefly, was absolute and unhampered free- 
dom to work out his destiny. 

By the time he had reached his boarding-place, 
though the walk was not a long one, Stephen had re- 
covered from the shock of his encounter with Cyn- 
thia Darrell and was on his guard against the influence 
that she exerted on him. He was cool once more and 
wary, keen for the work of his school and ready to 
begin his evening's task of preparation. He was grate- 
ful to the Leedses for their hospitality, and really stim- 
ulated by certain comments that had emerged from the 
parochial gossip. Robert Browning, for example, 
couldn't be so difficult to read as he was reputed if a 
shapeless old lady like Mrs. Leeds could cite a poem of 
his to illustrate a local situation. He must see what 
the famous Robert — still chiefly famous in many cir- 
cles for toughness — was really like. And it was worth 
while to meet a girl like Miss Darrell on friendly terms 
like that : to find that he could talk to her without em- 
barrassment and to feel that he was of the same stuff 
as so fine a creature. But that was all. There wasn't 
going to be any nonsense about it : nothing to upset him 
or stand in his way. 

As he stepped into the hall of the Whitney house, 
Stephen was hailed from the sitting-room at the right 
by the deep voice of his landlord. He had no wish to 
talk, but he answered as politely as he could and 
turned into the room. James Whitney lay sprawling 
on the dilapidated sofa, a book in his hand, while Mrs. 
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Whitney mended a heavy sock that would have fitted 
no one except her husband. Her white, drawn face 
was peaceful as she bent over the work. The two 
made a picture of absolute, if somewhat battered, con- 
tent. 

" Have you time to join us for a few moments? " 
roared Mr. Whitney. 

" I'd be glad to," Stephen answered, " but I've got 
to get to work at my lessons for to-morrow, before 
long." 

" I s'pose that is necessary even for a college-edu- 
cated teacher. We'd be pleased to have you sit while 
you can, anyhow. You do have to go over your les- 
sons, do you?" 

"Of course he does, Jim," Mrs. Whitney put in. 
"What would he feel like if he'd forgotten what a 
Latin word meant, and it happened to come up ? " 

James Whitney laughed. " You two know, and I 
don't, that's all," he retorted good-naturedly. "My 
wife used to teach school, Mr. Quaid," he went on to 
explain. " It has always beat me, all the same, why it 
should be so. It's as if I had to go to the shop, even- 
ings, so I could make a barrel right the next day." 

" You make barrels ? " Stephen had not known be- 
fore his landlord's occupation, although he had noticed, 
and had marvelled at, the sky-topping loads of casks 
which passed his window every morning. Cooperage 
was, indeed, the one manufacturing industry of Har- 
ley : an unobtrusive business that needed neither steam 
nor water power, and that could be engaged in at odd 
times by farmers on theiiv own premises. 

"We make kits mostly," Mr. Whitney answered 
rumblingly. " I work in the cooper-shop just down be- 
low the Beehive. We're making apple barrels at pres- 
ent^ 
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"What's the Beehive ?" 

Mr. and Mrs. Whitney exchanged looks, and 
laughed " Of course you don't know the Bediive," 
said Mrs. Whitney. "It's that tenement house up 
the street, just about across the way from the Parson- 
age. The teamsters live there mostly, though some- 
times one of the coopers does, too. Nobody stays in it 
very long if they can help. Four families in one house 
are three too many, if you ask me." 

" I know the house you mean," said Stephen, " and 
I've noticed the shop, only I didn't pay much attention 
to it." 

" Not, so big as the shops you've been accustomed 
to, eh?" James Whitney remarked "But Harley 
turns out a lot of barrels, take the year through and the 
whole town together. It's a good business; and I'm 
satisfied to be a cooper, even if I did think once that 
the Lord had called me to be a minister of the Gospel. 
I was grievously disappointed at one time, but I guess 
'twas all for the best Coopering gives a man plenty of 
time to think." 

Stephen reflected on this speech, later, as he un- 
dressed for bed. It explained a good many things 
about the hulking giant : his shoulders rounded by the 
monotonous movements of his craft, for example, and 
also the touch of pompous phrasing^ that sometimes 
emerged in his speech. His mighty voice was as God 
made it, no doubt, an uncontrolled instrument like the 
thunder of the heavens. What remained obscure to 
an ambitious young man was the contentment with his 
humble lot that James Whitney seemed genuinely to 
feel. If he had given up his plan of becoming a min- 
ister, he must at some time or other have met with real 
disaster. That catastrophe of youth was hidden now 
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by the intervening years, and could be referred to quite 
casually. Stephen could not guess what had happened, 
but he thought the case more horrible because the 
wound was healed. To sink back gratefully into the 
cooper's trade when a man had aspired to professional 
life, even if only humbly as a country parson, seemed 
to him an abysmal failure. More than that, it was a 
portent and a warning to any one who had work to get 
done in the world. Whatever had caused such a down- 
fall, a fellow had best look sharp lest he be over- 
whelmed by some calamity of his own. 

James Whitney, cooper, solid and respected citizen 
of Harley, would have been both amused and distressed 
if he had known himself to be the subject of such flam- 
ing thoughts as those with which the family lodger fell 
asleep. 
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CHAPTER VI 

After the first few days of effort, and of some per- 
plexities, Stephen Quaid's work at the Academy settled 
into a definite but by no means dull routine. He liked 
to feel himself in command, and he enjoyed the respon- 
sibilities of management and discipline. When he had 
freshened up his knowledge of Latin paradigms and 
plane geometry, he found that teaching held his inter- 
est chiefly as a game. If he could devise means to en- 
trap Will Kent and Lemuel Gregg into such excitement 
about the perfidy of Catiline that they would pre- 
pare a page of Cicero for the next day's lesson, he had 
won that bout with them. But only in so far as teach- 
ing was a sport, with the odds by no means always in 
favor of the school-master, did it hold his mind. Any 
notions he had fitfully entertained about the noble 
privilege of imparting knowledge to the young faded 
in the light of common school days. On the other 
hand, problems of organization captivated him unex- 
pectedly. They made an even better game than the 
actual teaching. A vast deal of ingenuity was required 
to key up the body of boys and girls to the smartness 
of behavior necessary if their time and labor weren't 
to be wasted. 

He was expressing something of this to Miss Cres- 
well, one afternoon, as they left the school-house to- 
gether. She nodded. 

" That's it. That's what keeps you going in the long 
run. Otherwise I'd give up teaching and do nothing 
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but raise poultry. But boys and girls have more unex- 
pected tricks than hens — not that hens haven't char- 
acters of thfeir own when you get to know them." 

"Have they ?" 
- " Yes indeed. No Wyandotte is quite like a Plym- 
outh Rock; and there's a difference in Wyandottes. 
But any hen will do her duty if you treat her right, and 
not many boys will learn their lessons unless you fool 
them into doing it" 

Stephen laughed. " I like managing them/' he con- 
fessed, " though I don't know whether I want to go on 
doing it forever." 

"You won't have to," said Miss Creswell, cocking 
her eye at him shrewdly. " You'll find other people 
to manage. I guess the knack is useful in most things. 
You won't stay in Harley very long, Mr. Quaid." 

" It's early to think about that," he answered. 
" I'm just beginning." 

" I know. But before you've gone very far, you 
ought to begin to get out. Otherwise you might settle 
down as Jim Whitney did." 

" What about him ? " asked Stephen. " He told me, 
one day, that when he was young he intended to be a 
minister." 

" So he did, as I understand it, though that was be- 
fore they came here to live. He was going to college, 
and all that. But he'd learned his trade, and he never 
got round to making the break, I'm told. Finally 
Amanda, who'd been waiting for him and fitting her- 
self to be a minister's wife, saw it was no use, and 
married him. That's Jim Whitney's story. Not that 
I think he'd have been such a good parson as he is 
cooper." 

"Perhaps I'm cut out to teach in Harley, and noth- 
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ing but that," said Stephen a little doubtfully. "I 
don't know." 

Miss Creswell swung her satchel till it bumped 
against the picket-fence they were passing. "No, 
you're not You're not Jim Whitney, nor yet Micah 
Leeds. Take Mr. Leeds, now. It wouldn't make any 
difference what he tried to do : he'd fail at it Lucky 
for those two men that they have capable women to 
look after them!" 

" I like both of them very much, though I've met 
Mrs. Leeds only a couple of times* Mrs. Whitney is 
tremendously good to me." 

" That's her nature. Most women work too hard* 
here in Harley anyhow, but Amanda Whitney hasn't 
strength enough to be the slave she is. Madam 
Beatty's enough to keep her busy, let alone the rest of 
her housework." 

Stephen felt a little alarmed and conscience-smitten. 
" Perhaps I oughtn't to be there," he said. 

"That's all right. She needs the money. Only 
Madam Beatty's a care." 

" She's lived there a long time, she tells me." 

" Dear me, yes — since I was a little girl ; and that's 
a great while. She's always been accustomed to being 
looked after, though I don't think she means to be un- 
reasonable. I like the old lady, in spite of her airs." 

" Who is she? " asked Stephen, voicing his perplex- 
ity. "I don't understand about her. Twish you'd 
tell me, Miss Creswell." 

"Madam Beatty? I dare say she does need ex- 
plaining to a newcomer, though she's as familiar to 
Harleyites as the meeting-house belfry. She's the last 
one left of a set of people who thought themselves bet- 
ter than the rest. I guess they were, too — real gentry. 
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They were a gay lot in her time, and they had plenty 
of money to spend. Madam Beatty's husband didn't 
amount to much, but he died long ago. All her family 
died, and gradually her money went. That was a long 
while ago, too. There'll be nothing left except her 
things, I imagine, by the time she's through with 
them, poor soul! Funny, how she still decks herself 
out like a young girl I " 

"Pretty hard on the old lady!" Stephen said the 
words with genuine feeling, for he had been touched 
by the pathos of the tale so briefly outlined. He re- 
membered Madam Beatty's brave show of gayety, 
which must be the shield behind which she hid her des- 
olate heart * There's nobody to take care of her? " 
he went on. 

" Except that Amanda Whitney looks out for her 
like a baby, and never gets thanked for it That old 
woman accepts everything as a matter of course." 

" She never had any children? " 

* Yes, she did. She had a son, but he wa$ wild and 
went West long before I was born. I don't believe 
she's even heard from him for fifty years. He disap- 
peared. He must have died long ago. As for her, 
6he's a kind of monument." 

" Thank you for telling me about her. Mrs. Whit- 
ney hasn't explained, and I was too bashful to ask." 

Miss Creswell laughed. "Probably it never oc- 
curred to Amanda that anybodyM wonder. I shouldn't 
say it, I suppose, but I've wondered all my life how 
the old creature climbs into bed. Did you notice her 
bed?" 

Stephen laughed, too. "It's like a snow-covered 
mountain. Anybody couldn't help seeing it She 
must have a ladder, though how she could climb a lad- 
der is a mystery." 
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"And is likely to stay one. Probably Amanda 
Whitney knows, but she'd be more interested to talk 
about some book she'd read than a thing like that. 
Nobody'd dare to ask her, either. Yes, Amanda has a 
hard life, and she's a good woman, Mr. Quaid." 

They parted at the gate of the Whitney house, Miss 
Creswell to swing onward towards home at a great pace 
and Stephen to go upstairs to his room. Madam 
Beatty's door, he noticed, was slightly ajar, which was 
unusual. He heard the rattling of dice as he ap- 
proached, and after a moment's interval the old lady's 
sweet, shrill voice raised exultantly. "Gammon!" 
she cried. "That was my game, wasn't it?" A 
child's voice answered her, conceding the game, what- 
ever it was. Then came peals of laughter from both, 
Madam Beatty's being no less merry than her com- 
panion's. 

As Stephen turned the handle of his own door, she 
called to him. " Is that you, Mr. Quaid? Won't you 
come in for a moment, if you are at liberty? " 

Stephen tossed his books into his room and crossed 
the hall quickly. " Yes, Madam Beatty," he said, push- 
ing open the door. " Good-afternoon." 

She smiled at him from her low chair and held out 
a wrinkled hand. " Good-afternoon. Do you know 
my young friend Julian Ransom? We've been having 
our rubber of backgammon. I beat him t6-day." 

Opposite her sat a rather ugly and very scrawny slip 
of a boy, still holding one edge of the backgammon 
board and grinning widely. " I'm in Miss Creswell's 
classes," he piped, " but I'm in the Academy." 

"How do you do?" said Stephen formally, not 
knowing why he had been called in to interrupt the 
sport and wondering how he could get away. 
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" Not one more rabber? " Madam Beatty darted at 
him a look of surprise, while there seemed to be a trace 
of mild annoyance in her tone. "I called to Mr. 
Quaid because I wished some one to see that I could 
beat you. You might win the next rubber, perhaps." 

Julian laughed, evidently less seriously concerned 
with the result of the game than was his hostess. He 
looked up at the school-master asjf doubtful whether 
he ought not to give up his place, since a grown-up was 
there and perhaps ready to play the game Madam 
Beatty demanded. 

"Please go ahead," Stephen begged. "Til stand 
and watch the game start if I may, but I must go in a 
minute." He saw that the old lady was really eager 
for her amusement and that the boy was bashful. 

" Julian is very fond of his game," remarked Madam 
Beatty defensively, " and he's kind enough to play it 
with me, now and again, dull and old as^ I am." 

" You're not a bit dull," said Julian suddenly. " I 
like to come. She tells wonderful stories," he went 
on, looking up at Stephen again, this time with eyes 
alight. " About her friend who visited Vesuvius, for 
instance." 

"Ah — Mr. Augustus Chatham! That's his da- 
guerrotype yonder, Mr. Quaid." Madam Beatty 
raised her tremulous hand towards the farther wall. 
" Mr. Chatham was indeed a great traveller in his day. 
It is true that he once visited Vesuvius and, if you 
please, actually breakfasted in the crater. That was 
long, long ago! I always told him that I admired his 
courage but deplored his foolhardiness." 

Stephen Quaid was sufficiently young and untrav- 
elled to be impressed by the tale, if not to the same ex- 
tent as the wide-eyed Julian, who watched his old friend 
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eagerly while she delivered her speech with a fine im- 
pressiveness. Marooned though she was in a single 
room in a simple house, in a village that had lost all its 
importance of an earlier day, Madam Beatty gave 
Stephen a sense of contact not only with the past but 
with the great world. She was perhaps a little absurd 
in her affectations, yet essentially a distinguished old 
person. He had never got anything like the romantic 
thrill from the casual anecdotes of Oliver Bates — who 
always represented his youthful journeyings as the 
embodiment of tedium — that came to him from the ac- 
count of Mr. Augustus Chatham in the crater of Vesu- 
vius. He looked at the traveller's portrait on the wall 
and saw only a grave face surmounting a full stock. 
It was Madam Beatty's personality, he realized, that 
gave the anecdote its flavor. 

" I'm interfering with the game, after all," he said 
apologetically, " though I agree with Julian that you 
tell wonderful stories." 

"La! There's plenty of time for the game," re- 
turned the old lady. " Perhaps it's well for me to have 
a witness to testify that I don't teach Julian false doc- 
trines when he comes here. I sometimes fear lest his 
father object. Dr. Ransom is not a narrow-minded 
clergyman, to be sure, but he must regard me as a sad 
heretic, all the same. I'm a Swedenborgian, you must 
know, Mf. Quaid — a Swedenborgian and a homoeo- 
path, to confess the whole truth." 

" I don't think father minds." Little Julian spoke 
up boldly. " I've heard him say that Mr. and Mrs. 
Leeds are better Christians than a lot of other people in 
the parish; and they're Unitarians." 

Stephen was amused and inclined to laugh, although 
he was a little shocked by the reported laxity of the 
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minister, whom he had already come to admire. His 
merriment was checked, however, by the perfect grav- 
ity of Madam Beatt/s face under her ridiculous brown 
wig. 

"Your father spoke wisely, as usual, Julian," she 
said. " I was joking just now. An old woman must 
have her fun." Then she turned to Stephen. " My 
talks with Dr. Ransom have been a great comfort to 
me; and it's not usual for an orthodox clergyman to be 
so sympathetic to parishioners outside his flock." 

" I never heard of a town with only one church be- 
fore, but there's no doubt it's sensible in a place like 
Harley," Stephen reflected aloud. " I've come to see 
that even the Unitarians ought not to be frozen out" 

u Very fortunate for me," remarked Madam Beatty, 
resuming her ordinary chattering tone. " Now, Ju- 
lian, Fm sure Mr. Quaid will let us resume our game." 

With a bow such as always seemed to him proper in 
Madam Beatty*s presence (or, rather, with the best 
imitation of such a bow that he knew how to make), 
Stephen withdrew to his own room. As he went, he 
heard the dice shaken in the boxes and a triumphant cry 
from the old lady: " Double fives, mine is, Master Ju- 
lian! My luck holds." 

He smiled at her alternations of mood, and won- 
dered again at a gayety that had survived the ravages 
of more than ninety years. Her speech about Dr. 
Ransom, and the train of thought it had started, fol- 
lowed him as he arranged books and papers on his table 
and washed the inevitable chalk dust from his face and 
hands. He was going out for the walk he made a habit 
of taking each day before supper, and he hurried to get 
off. Walking wasn't the best kind of exercise for an 
active young man; but it served to clear his mind of 
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the fogginess bred by long hours in the school-room, 
and it gave an opportunity for uninterrupted medita- 
tion. 

Stephen did not understand this new impulse of his 
to argue things out by himself, to speculate on hidden 
causes and his own relation to the world at large. In 
the few weeks since he had come to Harley and begun 
his work, he had thought more about himself and his 
own future than he had ever done in a twelvemonth 
before, but he had thought more also about general 
questions of life and human fate. Everything that 
happened somehow set his mind at work. Now, for in- 
stance, he was obsessed by the perplexing discovery that 
Unitarians were accepted, in this obscure village, on 
something like terms of religious equality by the ortho- 
dox Trinitarians of the place. Although he had 
learned from Mrs. Whitney that they attended the 
same church, he had failed until now to realize their 
wholly satisfactory status. He had not gone through 
his years at Harvard, to be sure, without modifying 
his boyish conceptions of Unitarians. He had learned 
that they managed somehow and sometimes to be very 
good, very intellectual, and even very eminent; but he 
had never completely shaken off his early horror of 
their theological inadequacies. He was still capable of 
being shocked to find Mr. and Mrs. Leeds belonging to 
the household of unbelievers, which he hadn't suspected, 
and he saw that he must revise his ideas of religion 
somehow. Perhaps a talk with Dr. Ransom would 
help. 

There was, too, Miss Creswell's suggestion about 
himself. That demanded consideration. Somehow 
or other, the matter-of-fact statement of them by an- 
other person gave his dreams reality. It was more 
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than an omen that the exceedingly practical Miss Cres- 
well had come so soon to the conclusion that he 
was marked for a higher destiny than teaching school 
either in Harley or elsewhere. It gave him confi- 
dence in his own powers and a firmer belief in his 
future. Her advice, moreover, that he begin to 
get out before going far was worth weighing. No 
doubt she was right. If he settled down and thought 
merely of the day's work ahead, he would not be ready 
to seize his opportunity to emerge when the chance 
came. He must be headed in some direction or other, 
else he would drift, for no one was going either to steer 
or furnish motive power to the craft he was sailing. 
Ambition stirred within him: ambition now for the 
first time not content with vague outlines, but aspiring 
to definition. 

The fact was that Stephen Quaid, unknown to him- 
self, was approaching the time when he must leave for- 
ever the antechamber in the cave of illusion where boys 
live, and pass on into the great hall which is mistaken 
by most men for the outer air of reality, though it has 
still its surrounding walls and its circumscribing dome. 
Stephen's new tendency to question and to plan, to be 
dissatisfied with the explanatory formulae of boyhood 
and to grope for new bearings, was a symptom of the 
coming change. It was a sign of intellectual puberty, 
which in the human race comes long after the physical 
change has been accomplished. 

With his mind working hard, then, on grave and 
high matters, Stephen strode manfully along the roads 
in the golden light of an afternoon in early October. 
He walked furiously, paying little heed to the way he 
was going and sunk in his own thoughts. For a mo- 
lAent, he was held by the view of the wide valley from 
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the top of the rise! a half mile from the centre of 
the village! where the highway begins its first down- 
ward plunge and the farmhouses become more sparsely 
set : for a moment only, while his eyes swept the gay 
tapestry of the land, crimson and gold melting into 
clear cobalt on the hills beyond the busy river. Then 
he swept forward along the road that leads into the 
valley. ' 

At the foot of the slope he turned into a narrower 
grass-grown track, scented with apples from the or- 
chards on either hand and bordered with golden-rod 
and purple asters. It was like a garden path neglected 
for a season but not yet overwhelmed by the uglier 
growths with which nature fills the empty spaces of 
the earth. Stephen was conscious of the beauty, if 
only in an exhilarated sense of well-being. The 
thoughts with which he was occupied grew less insist- 
ent, and at the same time formulated themselves more 
ciearly. 

One thing he wished from life more than any other : 
the power to control men for their own good. Hap- 
piness — yes — all the enjoyment that might come 
from plenty of money and association with people who 
were able to live in a free way, surrounded by the 
best— he wanted all he could get of that He pic- 
tured to himself, too, a future in which he was indis- 
solubly united with some woman as ardent and ambi- 
tious as himself. The vision of Cynthia Darrell 
flitted across his mind, only to be austerely banished: 
the wife he desired must not yet be permitted to as- 
sume a living form, lest his wings be clipped before he 
should be ready to take flight. The main thing was, 
after all, to reach place and power by whatever avenue 
might open. Here in Harley he could learn much : at 
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school, as he had said to Miss Creswell, by practising 
methods of control that might later be employed on a 
larger scale; outside, by close observation. Stephen 
had heard, and saw no reason to doubt the platitude, 
that men were much the same everywhere. 

Absorbed in his own meditations, he was borne by 
his long legs swiftly athwart a belt of woods through 
which ran a little brook, and out into another highway, 
which he recognized as the road from Harley Station. 
He looked at his watch and swung to the right. He 
saw that he must hasten if he were not going to be late 
for supper. It would be too bad to keep Mrs. Whitney 
waiting. Behind him he heard the rattle of a wagon, 
and turned to discover that Darius Robb, by whom he 
had been introduced to Harley, was overtaking him. 
The rat-tailed sorrel was not fast, but its jog-trot was 
more rapid, after all, than the walking pace of a man. 

" Better git in," shouted Robb, as he drew alongside. 
" 'Twon't cost you nothinV* 

"Thank you, I'd be glad to," Stephen answered, 
clambering up. " I've walked so far that I'm afraid 
of being late for supper." 

" Walkin' f'r your health? " 

" Yes. I find I need to stretch my legs after being 
in school all day." 

u Some folks like walkin', I believe," said Mr. Robb 
Solemnly. " I never set much store by it, myself — I 
prefer a hoss. You will be kinder late at Mis' Whit- 
ney's, I guess." 

" I'm afraid I shall be, and I don't like to bother Mrs. 
Whitoey, You're a little early, aren't you? " 

" A leetle mite, mebbe. Train was on time, f'r a 
wonder, an' nothin' to hinder. It ain't often so. You 
like?" 
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" Like? " echoed Stephen, not quite sure what was 
meant by the mail-carrier's laconic question. 

" Things," Darius Robb explained. " I judge the 
boys don't run over you, so far." 

Stephen laughed. "Oh, I seem to be getting on 
fairly well, and — yes — I like my work very much." 

"The boys, they say you're stric', but there's no 
harm in that, as I know of. They speak well of you, 
I'm told. You won't have no trouble now." 

"It's easy enough to make them behave tolerably 
well." Stephen remembered with amusement the 
qualms he had felt, a few weeks earlier, on that score. 
" The hard thing is to make them learn anything, I 
find." 

"Don't you worry too much, Mr. Quaid. God 
made their heads, an' He made some of 'em almighty 
thick. I never could see why 't should be so, but I des- 
say there's a good reason if we only knew what 'twas. 
I never was any good at figgers, myself, an' I'm not 
liable to git any better now. Henrietta Creswell's a 
smart gal." 

" I've a great deal of respect for Miss Creswell," 
said Stephen, made a little uncomfortable by the way 
Mr. Robb phrased his approval, but anxious to be po- 
lite. " She seems to me a remarkable teacher." 

" Ought to have got married when she was younger. 
Better f 'r her. She had plenty of chances, I guess." 

" Perhaps she preferred to teach. She likes it, I'm 
sure." 

Mr. Robb waggled his head on his monstrous body. 
" I dessay she does, just as I like drivin' the stage in 
some ways. It's better than starvin', that is. Still, if 
a young feller she had hadn't died, I guess she'd have 
liked other things better. Pity he didn't live! He 
was my oldest boy." 
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" Your son ! " Stephen caught his breath in sudden 
horror at the casualness of the mention. The old man's 
tone was not more dreary than was habitual with him, 
no matter what he had to say. 

"Yes, my oldest. He was smart, too — smarter'n 
I be, or any of his brothers. It seemed kinder unrea- 
sonable to have him die." 

" So that's why — " Stephen stole a glance at the 
immobile face beside him, and stopped. A tear was 
trickling down Darius Robb's cheek, apparently quite 
unnoticed, for he made no motion to conceal it or 
brush it off. The young man did not know what to 
say, and wisely held his tongue. 

"That's why, I guess," Mr. Robb remarked con- 
clusively, slapping the reins on his horse's back. They 
had mounted the last rise, and were driving along the 
village plain. " I'm pleased to know that you git on 
well at the Academy," he proceeded, as if nothing had 
happened, after he had made various half-hearted and 
quite useless attempts to hasten the sorrel's pace. 

" Thank you, Mr. Robb." Stephen was moved by 
the revelation that the uncouth creature beside him 
had a heart and had suffered; and he tried to show by 
his tone the sympathy he dared not express in any 
other way. " I think I can make a go of it now." 

" No doubt you'll be able to. One swallow don't 
make a summer, but the first f urrer comes purty nigh 
to makin' the field. Be you goin' to give them a holi- 
day next Tuesday?" , 

"I don't know. What's next Tuesday? Nobody 
has said anything about it." 

" You don't say ! I presume Mr. Leeds took it for 
granted, an' Henrietta thought her chickens would tell 
ye. Tuesday's Fair Day." 
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11 Fair Day? A county fair? " With recollections 
of the great autumnal fair near Lichfield, which he had 
once or twice visited in boyhood, Stephen could not 
understand why he had not learned of the prospective 
event from flaming posters. 

"Ceounty fair? No. There is one, but that's at 
Merrimac. This ain't so big, though there's quite a 
turn-out f 'r it I mean the Harky Fair. They hold 
it every other year/' 

" And the schools have a holiday, do they ? * 

Darius Robb turned his head slowly and looked at 
the young man. " I guess there wouldn't be much use 
in tryin' to keep school," he said judicially. u I wonder 
you hain't heard." 

" I think it's queer, myself, but I know now, anyhow. 
I'm sure there won't be any school. I'll ask Miss Cres- 
well about it in the morning. If you'll let me out here, 
Mr. Robb, I'll cut across the field." 

"Whoa, there!" Mr. Robb pulled up the willing 
sorrel. " Guess you won't keep Mis' Whitney waitin' 
long, after all. Glad she keeps you in order, as well 
as Jim." 

Stephen thanked him for his lift, sprang over a stone 
wall, and hurried across the smooth field to his board- 
ing-place. He had no troublesome thoughts at the mo- 
ment : nothing but a pleasant sense of physical and men- 
tal elasticity, and a craving for supper. 
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CHAPTER VII 

Tuesday dawned, summer-like in the bland warmth 
of the sun, and softly luminous as only October can 
be in New England. There was satisfaction through- 
out Harley and the neighboring townships as the in- 
habitants greeted the morning. Rain would have dis- 
appointed the hopes of at least two thousand people, 
although not quite that number could leave home to 
attend the Fain 

Every one rose early, and made ready.. By nine 
o'clock fat cattle and well-groomed horses began to 
converge upon the village, to be penned in the horse- 
sheds that flanked the meeting-house. Wagons piled 
high with the culled fruits of the harvest — the largest 
apples and peaches and squashes, the tallest corn- 
stalks, the fairest beets and carrots, the smoothest po- 
tatoes ■— approached the Town Hall, where they were 
to be displayed. Other wagons bore sheep, calves, and 
complacent fat swine to the exhibition. Under the 
seats of the vehicles in which the families of the farm- 
ers, decked in their best, drove to the rendezvous were 
packed good things to eat, of every description. There 
were cooked meats and cakes and pies and preserves 
in an endless variety, as well as embroideries and all the 
handiwork of woman. There was the patch-work 
quilt of a thousand pieces of silk put together by 
Grandma Harding — without spectacles — at the age 
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of eighty-five, and the twenty jars of jelly made by 
Sally Larkin at the age of ten. Rarities and oddities 
of nature were among the wares being assembled for 
competition, since to them a special section was de- 
voted. Carefully guarded under the coat of a small 
but widely experienced boy, there was even then ap- 
proaching the place of exhibit that bottle neatly labelled 
" Water Taken from the Hudson River," which was 
the treasure of his heart and the envy of his friends. 

Not all of the eatables that came were destined to 
compete for prizes, since there was to be a dinner at 
midday, by which part of the cost of the Fair was to 
be met and the fellowship of the townsfolk cemented : 
a dinner gargantuan in its amplitude of provisioning, 
though served at a nominal price. For it much roast- 
ing and frying and baking had been done in the kitch- 
ens of Harley during the past week. Mrs. Daniel Evans 
was bringing two band-boxes full of her famous 
doughnuts, of which a dozen on a platter would doubt- 
less serve to win for her another blue ribbon to add to 
the collection on her parlor wall. Mrs. Bowman had 
six Washington pies with a mysterious new filling 
carefully stowed in the rear of her piano-box buggy. 
Baked beans and home-cured hams, chicken pies and 
cold roasts would furnish forth the tables with more 
substantial fare. 

Nor did all the exhibits for the show and all the 
food for the dinner come from outside the village. 
Householders within easy walking distance of the 
Common had to bring their contributions in wagons, 
so great was the amount of them. Yet those few vil- 
lagers who owned no horses and boasted only modest 
gardens did not fail to exhibit the results of their 
prowess in agriculture and the domestic arts. Some 
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of them got neighbors to carry what they had to send, 
while others came twice and thrice with wheel-barrows 
loaded high. Almost no household throughout the 
countryside was so poor or so unproductive as not to 
be represented among the competitors of the Fair and 
the donors of the feast 

Stephen Quaid had heard much, in the intervening 
days, about the festival to come. He had even been 
asked to serve as one of the judges for the athletic con- 
test that was to be an event of the afternoon. This 
was partly on the score of his official position, which 
would lend dignity to the occasion, and partly on ac- 
count of his college training, since it was recognized 
by all that the higher education implied a knowledge of 
such matters, even if not any marked personal ability 
in games. Stephen did not suggest, having his share 
of native shrewdness, that his acquaintance with ath- 
letics had increased very little since he left the Lich- 
field high school, for such a confession would have 
lowered him in the esteem of his pupils. He thought 
it better to accept the appointment and trust to luck 
that his deficiencies would not be revealed. His height 
and his sinewy strength, even though developed by 
labor rather than by play, would help him out. With 
them and a sketchy notion of the two or three "track 
meets" he had actually attended, he hoped that he 
should do very well. 

When in the spirit of the holiday he sauntered over _ 
to the Common about ten o'clock, he was a little 
abashed at being seized by a bustling stranger in a 
broad-brimmed black hat and a blue coat with brass 
buttons, and hurried off to the Town Hall. 

" Ypu must git your badges right away," the man 
explained " Most all the jedges are here already." 
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" Vtn not elated for anything except to help manage 
the athletic events this afternoon, ftm I?" asked 
Stephen in alarm. 

" We've put you down f r the ploughin' match, too, 
Mr. Quaid Abijah Slater, who was goin 9 toact, has 
been took sick." 

"But I don't know anything about ploughing — 
I was brought up in the city, you see." 

"Never mind that; never mind that," replied the 
bustling citizen hastily, seizing Stephen's arm and low- 
ering his voice to a confidential key. " I'm one of the 
jedges myself, and I'll look after you. It's all in 
runnin' a straight furrer and turnin* the sods over 
even. I'll show you. Don't you worry." 

"Where can I find you? When is it to be?" 
Stephen demanded, feeling that he should certainly 
need some mentor at hand. 

"Down to Mansur Wilton's ten-acre lot on the 
depot road at eleven o'clock. You won't have no 
trouble in findin 9 the place. It's a popular contest 
I'll be on hand, Mr. Quaid. I'm on the committee of 
arrangements for the whole Fair, and I'll have to be 
here, there, and everywhere this next hour, or I'd say 
for you to stick by me. , If you don't see me when 
you git there, jest ask where David Paulding is — 
that's my name." % *■ 

" All right, Mr. Paulding. e I shan't be much use as 
a judge, but I'll do my best" 

They had approached the Town Hall, the entrance 
to which was filled with people going contrary ways, 
all busy and all in jovial mood. In the selectmen's 
room, the appointed meeting-place of the three elected 
governors of Harley, had been established the head- 
quarters of the central committee of arrangements. 
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Neatly stacked in boxes were the trophies of the 
day! the ribbons, blue and red and white, which were 
to be awarded to the successful competitors* There 
Stephen received the resplendent badge, heavily let- 
tered in gold, which marked him as a judge and pve 
him free entrance throughout the day, so he was told, 
to the exhibits displayed in the auditorium upstairs. 
He was left to chat for a little with a large woman, 
who seemed to be in control of the extemporized of- 
fice, while David Paulding hurried off with the air of 
one on whose shoulders rests the weight of a hundred 
matters. 

"Mr. Paulding's in his element," said the woman, 
heaving her broad bosom in silent merriment " This 
and Decoration Day are the times he's at his best 
The rest of the year don't count." 

" I see he's a veteran," Stephen responded, thinking 
of the blue coat with brass buttons and the wide-awake. 

"He's what you might call veteran-in-chief, v an- 
swered the woman, whom Stephen began now to in- 
dividualize as the wife of the Mr. Bowman whose ec- 
centric habit of reading in church had caught his at- 
tention on his first Sunday in Harley. " Sometimes 
he's not commander of the post, but he always manages 
it Well, my husband says David Paulding was a good 
soldier in the war, so I guess he has a right to run the 
G. A. R. if he wants to. Only he likes to manage any- 
thing." 

" He's making me judge the ploughing match. I 
hope he will be able to manage that," said Stephen, 
feeling — he could not tell why — on terms of easy 
familiarity with Mrs. Bowman. 

" There now ! " She shook again with laughter that 
was strangely unvocal. "You needn't worry — all 
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you'll have to do will be to agree. But he's very capa- 
ble, Mr. Paulding is." 

With nearly an hour on his hands before the time 
of the ploughing match, Stephen started on a tour of 
inspection. First of all, he bought a ticket to the ex- 
hibition hall: an unlimited ticket for fifty cents. It 
amused him to be so rich that he could afford to disre- 
gard the pass with which he had been furnished, and 
thus to help pay the expenses of the festival. He did 
not use his ticket at once, however, but strolled out to 
the Common, which was now thronged with people in 
their Sunday best, while the roadsides all about were 
lined with the vehicles of every description which had 
brought them from the four quarters of Harley and 
from the neighboring townships. \ 

About the granite shaft in the centre of the Com- 
mon, the " soldiers' monument " by which the citizens 
had austerely commemorated the men who had gone 
from the town to fight in three wars for the Republic, 
children were romping noisily. Many of their elders 
stood in little groups, here discussing the events of the 
day, there laughing with some boastfulness over rising 
before dawn to get the work at home done betimes, in 
another place exchanging gossip. Every one seemed 
happy in spite of the hindrance of holiday clothes, 
which irked the men especially, as was shown by 
twitchings at starched collars and fumblings of muscu- 
lar hands with lapels and pockets. They were intelli- 
gent and self-respecting folk, these farmers and coop- 
ers of Harley, qlean and canny, though they had no 
grace of movement and were by no means handsome. 
Good homely stock they sprang from: English and 
Scotch-Irish for the most part, with a sprinkling of 
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French-Canadians and Irish of the other counties. 
Threading the groups, which were constantly changing 
their make-up, the men and women whose duties were 
not ended when they unloaded their offerings from 
their wagons went about the complicated business of 
the Fair. 

Stephen drifted rather aimlessly across the Common 
to the sheds where the live-stock was on exhibition; 
but his interest was quickened and his respect for flie 
show increased when he saw the quality of the animals 
that had been put in competition. He knew nothing 
about the points prized by breeders, yet he could not 
fail to note the look of opulence in them: the sleek 
curves of the cattle and the miraculous fatness of the 
swine. He read with interest the neat labels tacked 
outside the pens, learning from them much about the 
ambition and prosperity of families whose names had 
grown familiar to him in other ways. Among other 
things, he discovered that Miss Henrietta Creswell was 
one of the chief exhibitors of poultry. Evidently she 
was not only an enthusiastic but a successful chicken 
fancier. Altogether, the time passed so quickly that he 
found it necessary at last to make off in hot haste for 
the scene of the ploughing match. 

There was no need to ask the way to Mansur Wil- 
ton's ten-acre field : men, women, and children were 
streaming thither now, agog with excitement over the 
contest, and in a mood that would have led them to lay 
high wagers on the result, if only betting had not been 
so completely discountenanced by public opinion. 
Stephen overheard a few bold spirits offering in hushed 
voices to stake pints of peanuts on one or another 
contestant — but no more than that. The crowd was 
interested in the game for the game's own sake. 
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Indeed, when he saw the teams of powerful horses 
lined up at one end of the field, their drivers already 
at their ploughs or adjusting some bit of harness to 
give the beasts greater comfort and the maximum of 
power, Stephen found himself unexpectedly thrilled 
with excitement, too. The horses were splendid crea- 
tures, and the ploughmen not less magnificent in their 
strength and suppleness. These young fellows might 
have been no more graceful than the onlookers when 
dressed in their Sunday suits, but they showed no trace 
of awkwardness in their loose overalls and tight-fitting 
shirts. They were self-selected champions of the art 
primary to agriculture, and proud of their skill. To 
hear them exchange their boastful jests in good- 
humored rivalry made one understand how much was 
meant by the easy mastery they displayed. 

David Paulding was not hard to find, for he domi- 
nated the scene, bustling up and down the line with 
admonition to this man and a word of encouragement 
to that. His blue eyes and his ruddy cheeks gleamed as 
bright as the buttons on his coat. He attached Stephen 
Quaid to himself at once, and led him to the other 
judge, who happened to be Franklin Kendall, a white- 
haired, upstanding old man known to Stephen already 
as a silent member of the school-board and one of 
the most successful farmers in Harley. His great 
white barns and his gaunt white house were visible 
across the intervening fields. He muttered an inartic- 
ulate word of greeting as he shook Stephen's hand, 
beaming mildly the while from behind his spectacles. 

" We'll git them started right away ndw," said David 
Paulding, standing clear of the crowd and raising his 
arm commandingly. "Ready! " he shouted 
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The drivers grasped the handles of the ploughs, 
spoke to their horses. There was a moment of tense 
expectancy. Then, at a word of command from 
Paulding, the teams were off, settling valiantly into 
their collars until the traces grew taut and the plough- 
shares began to cut the smooth turf. Twelve times 
back and forth they were to go, and time was an ele- 
ment as well as dean furrows. The speed of the 
horses was marvellous, though not once did they break 
from the swift walk to which they had been trained. 
There were shouts from the ploughmen; there was 
the sound of ripping sod, as it rose and fell along the 
lengthening furrows; there was a buzz of eager com- 
ment from the watching crowd. When the teams re- 
turned at the end of the second round, sweat had begun 
to glisten on the coats of the horses and was running 
down the drivers' cheeks. There was no pause. They 
turned, and turned again, each contestant intent on his 
task, guiding his horses by jerks of the reins buckled 
around his neck and by cries of command. Once a 
trace snapped somewhere down the field, but it was 
quickly repaired by the unfortunate driver; and the 
game went on. 

Stephen watched the struggle with ever-mounting 
eagerness. Town bred as he was, he had never under- 
stood before the skill demanded by such immemorial 
arts as ploughing, and he was fascinated by the dis- 
play. The contest was ended all too soon to suit him, 
though not too quickly for the horses and their drivers. 
The men clung $0 their ploughs with drooping shoul- 
ders, as one by one they finished their allotment of 
furrows, and the heads of the animals sank with 
fatigue. So they stood for a little, exhausted but tri- 
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umphant. Every one had at least done well, whoever 
should be adjudged the best. Without waiting for the 
decision, the fanners unhitched their horses, put them 
to the blue carts into which the ploughs were hoisted 
by eager friends, and drove from the field amid much 
turbulence of congratulation. 

Stephen was a malleable judge in the hands of David 
Paulding and Mr. Kendall, anxious only to concur in 
their decision and much relieved to find that they had 
no difficulty about picking the winners. There was a 
little discussion as to whether Henry Nelson or Andy 
Parks should have second place, but the first prize went 
to Abner Rollins without question. It was quiet 
Franklin Kendall, Stephen noted, who said the final 
word, though Mr. Paulding did most of the talking. 
He himself gleaned from the opinions they expressed 
his first knowledge of the technique of the plough. 

After the contest in Mansur Wilton's field came 
dinner — the dinner for which such magnificent prep- 
arations had been made. Not all the assembled throng 
went into the Town Hall for the feast; indeed, not half 
of the people could have been provided for in that way, 
though the tables had been set and re-set twice or even 
thrice. Some of the villagers went home to dine; and 
there were many merry picnics on the outskirts of the 
Common, where the ground was carpeted with newly 
fallen maple leaves. Yet Stephen found the dining 
hall so thronged when he entered that it seemed im- 
possible, at first, to squeeze into a place there. 

He was grateful when he heard his name spoken as 
he wormed his way between the long tables, for he 
had suddenly come to feel himself a stranger and very 
lonely. His face lighted up with vivid pleasure as well 
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as relief when he discovered that it was Cynthia Darrell 
who was calling him. With a group of her friends, 
young men and women, she had captured a section of 
one table and had made up a gay party. 

"Just room enough left for you, Mr. Quaid," she 
said; " that is, if you can climb over the back of this 
settee. We can't move it out." 

" Thank you very much," Stephen answered, glow- 
ing absurdly with happiness. " It would be a pity if 
I couldn't get over that fence." 

He surmounted the obstacle with one stride, indeed, 
and slid quickly into the space on the bench that had 
been cleared for him, where he was wedged between 
Cynthia Darrell and a girl whom he recognized as the 
leading soprano in the church choir. To her, as well 
as to the other young people within speaking distance, 
he was introduced; and in a few moments he was 
swept into the current of their hilarity, forgetting to 
be shy, and oblivious to the measure of dignity that he, 
at least, considered proper to the principal of Harley 
Academy. 

It had been a lpng time since he had been in the com- 
pany of his contemporaries. He had been living with 
older people and with young boys and girls since com- 
ing to Harley; and he felt a genuine sense of relief 
in talking nonsense again with creatures of his own 
age. It was nonsense, for the most part, that the 
group did talk, with Cynthia Darrell leading the fun. 
They made simple and innocent jokes about the food 
generously crowded on the table before them, specu- 
lating as to the provenience of the chicken pie and the 
pickles, the layer cake and the crullers, the brown bread 
and what they knew as " raised biscuits." The game 
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had vast resources. They found amusement in the 
thickness of the plates and mugs, the rudeness of the 
cutlery, the awkwardness of their acquaintances who 
had volunteered to act as waiters and were bringing 
round huge pitchers filled with coffee and milk 

Stephen enjoyed himself whole-heartedly. He had 
been long enough in Harley not to be surprised that 
these country folk should have brains and manners in 
no way inferior to those of people outside. Miss Dar- 
rell, he felt, was somehow different from the other 
girls — perhaps in her way of speech, or possibly in 
dress. Or was it that she would have been a special 
case anywhere because of her flashing beauty and her 
abounding vitality? It was not she, but the girl with 
the soprano voice, who in a moment of quiet asked him 
if he had read The Light thai Failed, and what he 
thought of Robert Etsmere; it was Abner Rollins, the 
champion ploughman suddenly transformed into a 
rather gawky youth with large hands, who made a 
laughable story of a pilgrimage to the sacred village of 
Concord, between hoeing-time and haying. All these 
young people were intelligent and well-informed. The 
difference was — hang itl thfe difference was that 
Cynthia Darrell captivated him, while the others 
merely served as satisfactory companions for the time 
and place. 

Without meaning to, Stephen kept by her side when 
dinner was over. Although they had mel but once be- 
fore, he could not help regarding her as an acquaint- 
ance of long standing. She was friendly, and without 
any affectation seemed to consider it the most natural 
thing in the world for them to mount the stairs to- 
gether to see the show in the hall above. She led him 
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from exhibit to exhibit, admiring with him the beauty 
of the fruit and the perfection of the other farm prod- 
ucts that were displayed, requiring tyra to praise the 
skill of the women as shown in the tempting foods 
cooked and preserved, laughing with him at the naweli 
of the boy who had brought his phial of water from 
the mighty Hudson. There was no Coquetry about 
her, no suggestion that she wished anything of him 
but companionship for the hour; and it was easy when 
with her to adopt her tone. Cautious Stephen Quaid 
forgot the fears that had kept him from cultivating 
her society hitherto, and saw opening before him a 
delightful vista of friendship with a beautiful girl so 
free from nonsense that he could offer hfer all he had 
at the time to give. The adjustment was more than 
half unconscious with him, but it was none the less 
real. He rejoiced in having found a new friend: the 
first, actually, of the other sex and his own age whom 
fie had ever known. 

* It's all very well to laugh" at Willie Topham for 
bringing that bottle of water here," she said, "but 
the truth is that I've never travelled so far as the 
Hudson River in all my life. I've been stuck in New 
England/' 

"New England is a pretty good place," Stephen 
answered " I've never been to New York, either, but 
Tve nothing against New England." 

"New England is all right I suppose I should 
always be glad of having been born in New England. 
But don't you want to travel?" 

" Not particularly. Of course I intend to get ac- 
quainted with New York and Philadelphia and the 
other big cities of the country, and I'd like to go to 
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Europe some day; but I don't believe I'd care about 
travelling so much as some other things." 

"Oh, Europe!" She clasped her hands tightly in 
an ecstasy of desire. " It seems to me I'd be willing 
to die if I could only see England first. But I want 
to go everywhere ! I 've been reading a book about 
Japan lately, by a woman who went there all alone. 
Women can travel, you know, if they have the money. 
It's horrid to be poor." 

" Yes," replied Stephen. " I don't like to be poor, 
and I don't intend to be always. Madam Beatty was 
telling me, the other day, about a man she knew who 
had been to the top of Vesuvius; and she made it seem 
the most delightful thing in the world to do. Still, I 
guess I'd rather do other things than travel. Not 
having money is inconvenient in a lot of ways." 

"It is, and a girl hasn't so much chance to make 
money as a man has. Is Madam Beatty really inter- 
esting? I've never got acquainted with her, though 
I've heard a lot about her ever since I've been in Har- 
ley." 

"She's a funny old thing, but she's rather wonder- 
ful, all the same. She seems to live in a world of her 
own." 

Cynthia Darrell sighed. "If one could do that, it 
wouldn't be so bad. But nobody can who is young, 
I'm afraid. Anyhow, I'd rather go and see for myself. 
Harley is a nice place, and so is Highbury, where I 
live; but sometimes I feel as if I should stifle." 

" Let's go outside," suggested Stephen. " It's rather 
hot here." 

She laughed. " It is! Please excuse me for break- 
ing out like that, Mr. Quaid. People who know me 
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get accustomed to it, and don't seem to mind. But 
you've taken the right way to treat my foolishness andv 
bring me down to earth." 

" I beg your pardon," said Stephen, flushing. " I 
didn't mean to be impolite, and I think I know how you 
feel, even if travel doesn't seem to me the only approved 
cure for the feeling." 

"Have you time to walk round the Common?" 
Cynthia Darrell asked, as they emerged from the build- 
ing. " I understand you're to run the athletics." 

" Lots of time. Two-thirty is the hour. I'd like 
to talk with you some more if you don't mind." 

"Mind? Of course I don't. There's nothing I 
like better than talking. We might go into the ceme- 
tery back of the church. Have you 'ever seen the 
epitaphs on the old tombstones there?" 

"No," Stephen answered, wondering at her taste 
and hoping she wouldn't insist on showing them to 
him, though even that would be better than the loss of 
her company. 

" It's a history of the town for a hundred and fifty 
years, that burying-ground. They don't often use it 
now; but the older generations are all marshalled in 
due order there, with a good deal of flattering informa- 
tion about them. I'm fond of Harley, even if I do 
sigh for the ends of the earth, and I like to get ac- 
quainted with the people who have lived here." 
. " That's interesting," said Stephen thoughtfully. " I 
suppose you could learn a great deal about a town like 
this from studying the tombstones. Only wouldn't it 
give you the impression that all the good people were 
dead?" 

" It's a little discouraging in that way, I admit. On 
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the other hand, it's like travelling in a wholly impos. 
sible country and finding everybody wise and good. 
Forgive me ! I'm travelling again I " 

They had entered the church-yard through a gate 
in the low stone wall, and fell silent for a little as they 
picked their way among the graves. It was not until 
they were seated on the wall, under a chestnut on the 
farther verge, that either of them spoke, They had 
looked in passing at a few of the thin slate slabs so ex- 
travagantly carved with long inscriptions; but Cynthia 
had made no attempt to act as guide. Stephen was 
the first to take up the conversation. 

*It's queer about travel/* he said thoughtfully. 
"The people who want most to go to places never 
seem to get off, while a lot of people trot round the 
world who don't really care about it. I have a friend, 
for instance, who was taken everywhere when he was 
a boy; and he hates it He's fighting now for the 
chance to stay in America." 

" I don't understand that' 1 Cynthia Darren puck- 
ered her white forehead. 

" I couldn't if I didnt know Oliver Bates pretty 
well. He wants to go to work at something, and his 
father insists on his going abroad for a year, anyhow. 
His father lives over there, you see.** 

Cynthia lifted her hands in mock despair. " What 
a waste of a good chancel I wish I were your Mr. 
Bates. Wouldn't you like to be in his place? " 

4i No.* Stephen brought out the negative roundly. 
" I like Oily a lot— he's a splendid fellow-* and I'd 
be glad of his chances if I could use them, His family 
has every kind of pull. The trouble is, there's too 
much family. On the whole, I'd rather paddle my own 
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canoe. I'm sure the next letter I get from Oliver will 
say that he's had to knuckle under." 

" Is your friend one of the Bateses whose doings are 
always being written up in the papers? I'm sure I've 
read about them." 

" That's the family. But Oliver hates that sort of 
thing. He wants to live on a ranch* They're rich 
as mud, I suppose,* 

"They must be. And you say be wants to be a 
cowboy?* 

"Oh, he talks about buying a ranch. It isnt quite 
the same thing. But he's always saying he wants to 
earn his living. He's queer in some ways, I suppose, 
but he's good stuff." 

"Oughtn't you to be on hand for the jumping, and 
things? " asked Cynthia suddenly. 

Stephen looked at his watch and sprang to his feet 
"I'm afraid I must" Then his voice took on the 
tone that was to be famous in later years — velvet 
sprinkled with emery powder was the description of an 
admirer — tod instinctively he held out his hand as if 
to help his companion from her seat " I hope you'll 
let me talk with you again, Miss Darrell. May I ? " 

She ignored his hand but looked him straight in the 
eye as she rose, smiling happily. "Of course, Mr. 
Quaid. I've told you how much I like to talk. Do 
drop in to see us. Mr. and Mrs. Leeds like to talk, 
too." 

They parted at the churcK-yard gate, for Stephen 
could see that a crowd of men and boys had already 
gathered on the east side of the Common for the 
athletic contest he was to superintend. He raised his 
hat gayly and was off with long strides, leaving Cyn- 
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tbia Darrell to a confusion of feelings to which she 
was unaccustomed. 

Under the stimulus of his talk with her, however, 
Stephen forgot the fears that had troubled him earlier 
as to his ignorance of sport. After' all, there couldn't 
be any iron-clad rules about an occasion like this. If 
regulations were necessary, he would make them up as 
he went along and insist on their acceptance. The 
name of Harvard would carry him through. 

He had no difficulty, as a matter of fact. The simple 
programme he had drawn up, the previous afternoon, 
was carried out with entire success, to the obvious 
satisfaction of the crowd. There were races along the 
straight stretch of road beside the Common; there was 
jumping; there was shot-putting after a tradition in- 
herited from the practice of rural England in cen- 
turies long past. Mirth-provoking were the obstacle 
race and the potato race, in which men of middle ag6 
contended with the youngsters. Alonzo Brandon, 
stuck fast in _the barrel through which he tried to 
crawl, and Henry Crothers, the father of six, rolling 
over in his haste to turn back with a captured potato, 
were sights long to remember. Mirth-provoking also 
were the efforts of a dozen youths to reach the prize 
suspended at the top of a greased pole. Will Kent 
first won glory that day by reaching the summit amid 
the plaudits of the crowd. That his trousers were 
wrecked troubled him not at all: he was one of the 
champions of the hour. 

Most exciting of all, however — the great event of 
the afternoon — was the tug-of-war. One of the vil- 
lage blacksmiths, a local Hercules, was pitted as leader 
against a farmer of mighty proportions who was 
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famous in six townships for his strength. They chose 
their teams, amid much merriment, from the brawniest 
youths and the solidest men of middle age; and they 
fought desperately and long for the mastery. Sad acci- 
dents happened to Sunday trousers, which could not be 
discarded as were coats and collars. Dust rose in a 
cloud from the road where they struggled. The spec- 
tators shouted and forgot all dignity in their encour- 
agement of one team or the other. The contest seemed 
never-ending. At last, however, since power is never 
quite evenly balanced between two contending forces, 
the blacksmith and his stalwart backers began to give 
way — six inches, a foot, a yard, until with a rush 
they were pulled clean away from their footholds and 
acknowledged honorable defeat. There were cheers 
for the victors, and the games were ended. 

Very hot and dirty, but pleased with his day, 
Stephen went home, washed, and wrote a long letter 
to Oliver Bates. Had he but known it, he had estab- 
lished himself firmly in the heart and mind of Harley. 
Better yet, he had made more than one faithful friend, 
though the only one that came into his thoughts as he 
sat in his room was Cynthia Darrell. To have got on 
terms of a sensible comradeship with her seemed to 
him a good day's work. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

Stephen's friendship with Cynthia— * he named it 
friendship, and nothing more, even in the intimacy of 
his own thoughts— -matured rapidly after their talk 
on the day of the Fain He called, of an evening, soon 
afterwards, and was not quite sure when he left 
whether the visit should be regarded as the acknowledg- 
ment due Mr. and Mrs. Leeds for tfyeir earlier invita- 
tion, or as a further step in his acquaintance with Miss 
DarrelL He was received in the family sitting-room, 
at all events, and Micah Leeds talked rather more than 
any one else. That mattered little, however: there 
was understanding in the glance of Cynthia Darrell 
as she bore her part in the wide-ranging conversation. 

A week later, and as soon as he thought he might, 
Stephen came again. He found Mr. and Mrs. Leeds 
sitting alone, but the latter with an enigmatic smile 
rose painfully and called Cynthia from the foot of the 
staircase. 

"I hope Fm not taking Miss Darrell from her 
work," said Stephen politely. 

" I guess she won't mind/ 9 Mrs. Leeds answered, 
with the smile still playing about her lips. " If she's 
been correcting her children's exercises, she ought to be 
able to finish later." 

She did not, as a matter of fact, seem disturbed at 
being interrupted and entered the room with a frank 
expression of delight 
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" I was just finishing the last of my arithmetic pa- 
pers, and feeling dreadfully bored," she acknowledged 
" I should have been down in five minutes, pestering 
Mr. Leeds." 

Micah Leeds lifted his hands in a deprecatory ges- 
ture. "You know how greatly we value the hours 
when you are free for reading and conversation," he 
said. " To add Mr. Quaid to our circle increases our 
satisfaction." 

" It might please the young folks better if we'd clear 
out and go to bed," Mrs. Leeds put in. 

" I'm sure Mr. Quaid doesn't wish anything of the 
kind, Aunt Sophia." Cynthia Darrell's color rose a 
little, but she spoke firmly. 

" And you, my dear? " There was a faint trace of 
malice in Mrs. Leeds's voice. 

" I'd better speak for her, since she has told you how 
I feel," said Stephen, laughing. " She will surely find 
my company more endurable if she doesn't have to bear 
it all alone. People do.'* 

Mr. Leeds looked puzzled, as he always did when 
talk left the straight path of soberness. "General 
conversation," he began, " has always seemed to me 
more satisfying than the exchange of ideas between 
two persons only. There is likely to be a wider range 
of thought." 

" Yet there was a time when you didn't think so, 
Micah," Mrs. Leeds replied with mock solemnity. 
" When you were courting me, I remember, you used 
to seem very much annoyed at interruptions." 

" Sophia! " exclaimed the old gentleman, as if she 
had been guilty of indelicacy, " Are you not attrib- 
uting— ?" 

"Never mind!" Mrs. Leeds shook gently with 
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laughter. " I dare say Cynthia and Mr. Quaid can 
endure us, this time. They'll have chances enough to 
talk in private if they wish them." 

" I hope," said Mr. Leeds, turning to Stephen as if 
relieved that the nonsense could now be dismissed, 
" that you are finding our town library sufficient to 
your needs. I understand that you have availed your- 
self on two or three occasions of the key which is al- 
ways at your disposal here." 

" It's a great convenience to be able to get into the 
library during the week," Stephen answered. " I'm 
very grateful to you for letting me use the key. Yes, 
I do very well with the books there." 

" I wish you'd tell us about any books we ought to 
have," Mrs. Leeds said very seriously. " We haven't 
much money, and we need advice about spending it to 
the best advantage." 

" I've never been able to see," put in Cynthia Dar- 
rell, " why the library shouldn't be opened on some 
week-day afternoon and evening as well as on Sunday. 
It's not very convenient to have to get books before or 
after church. You and the Ransoms are the only 
people who have keys of their own. Couldn't Mr. 
Baxter be induced to be on hand some other day? " 

" No," Mrs. Leeds sighed. " I know it ought to be 
done, but it can't be. It was tried twenty years ago, 
and it didn't work, which settles the matter for all 
time. Sylvanus Baxter wouldn't do it if we paid him 
four times what we do, and he's been the librarian for 
the last thirty years. You can't get rid of him." 

" But couldn't there be volunteers to manage it on 
week-days?" Cynthia pursued. "There's nothing 
difficult in charging the books people take out."- 

,"No," said Mrs. Leeds again. "It wouldn't da 
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Mr. Baxter's feelings would be hurt, for one thing, and 
he'd never let money for fires and lights be voted at 
town-meeting, for another. We'll have to get on as 
we always have." 

Micah Leeds cleared his throat impressively. " This 
is an agricultural community, as we all know. The cit- 
izens are accustomed to assemble at the place of wor- 
ship on Sundays, and they are then able to make such 
provision for mental relaxation and improvement as 
may be necessary. I doubt whether many of them 
would care for further opportunities." 

" Besides, it's absolutely impossible, Cynthy," Mrs. 
Leeds concluded. " I wish it weren't, for the sake of 
the young people especially. We are rather proud of 
our library, Mr. Quaid, all the same." 

" It is the oldest public library, with some two or 
three exceptions, in the entire state," said Mr. Leeds 
with a flourish. " Let us not forget that fact in ani- 
madverting on its deficiencies." 

" I'm sure you may well be proud both of what it 
has been and is," was Stephen's sincere tribute. " By 
the way, I've been reading a very interesting book that, 
I suppose, I ought to have read long ago — Robert 
Elsmere. Somebody asked my opinion about it on 
Fair day, which set me going at it." 

"Oh, do you like it?" asked Cynthia Darrell 
quickly. " I read it the first winter I was here, and I 
hated it. It's so foggy ! " 

"How can you say that, Cynthia?" Mr. Leeds 
asked. " The exposition of the hero's state of mind is 
certainly given to the reader in great detail. And 
Mrs. Ward, the authoress, is, I believe, a niece of Mat- 
thew Arnold, whose clarity of thought cannot be ques- 
tioned." 
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" Even if he did give an exposition of very bad man- 
ners when he was over here, eh?" said Mrs. Leeds, 
looking up from the piece of sewing she had taken in 
hand " I like the story, myself, even if Cynthia 
doesn't. But then, I'm a liberal, and Cynthia has been 
brought up by her dear mother to be orthodox." 

" I think I agree with Miss Darrell," Stephen re- 
marked doubtfully. "Of course I was interested in 
the book, but I don't quite know what to think of it. 
It's unsettling." 

" I take it as representing the progress of the move- 
ment towards freedom in religious belief and the ulti- 
mate triumph of Unitarian ideas, which is a satisfac- 
tion to me." Micah Leeds rubbed his thin hands to- 
gether and beamed. 

11 You see," explained Mrs. Leeds, " we're not afraid 
of heresy, being heretics ourselves. But I should sup- 
pose anybody who wished to keep satisfied with the old 
creeds had better let such things alone." 

" I don't think that's fair, Aunt Sophia I " exclaimed 
Cynthia. "I'm not afraid to know what people say 
who don't believe what I do, but I don't see why I 
should necessarily care about their arguments." 

Mrs. Leeds turned to her protectingly. " Of course 
not, child. What I said wasn't fair. I'm afraid I 
can't get rid of the bitterness we felt when I was young. 
I got it from my parents, I suppose, who went through 
the battle for the right to think for themselves, which 
tore New England to pieces in their time. They never 
lost the scars. Dear knows I don't want to shake your 
faith, or anybody's. Besides, I promised your mother, 
when you came here, that I wouldn't make a Unitarian 
of you. She still thinks me a rather dangerous per- 



son." 
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" She's very fond of you, Aunt Sophia," 

" I'm fond of her, too, and I know how she feels. 
We argued about religion a great deal when we were 
young women, in a way people don't nowadays. I 
sometimes wonder whether it wasn't because we cared 
more about it, but I'm too old for that sort of thing 
any longer. I'm glad to have peace, and I'm satisfied 
to listen to Dr. Ransom's preaching in the Orthodox 
meeting-house." 

" Yet the same questions still have to be settled, don't 
they? " said Stephen, who during the past few weeks 
had been insistently faced by them for the first time 
in his life. The problems that had stirred inquiring 
minds in Oxford, half a dozen years earlier, were 
equally urgent in Harley. 

"The trouble" with Robert Elpnete is that it 
doesn't settle anything," Cynthia Darrell responded 
earnestly. " It seems to me that you don't get any- 
where if you take that road. I'm satisfied to keep the 
faith I was taught as a child. There's nothing better 
in the world." 

Stephen Quaid looked at the girl admiringly. There 
was no doubt that religion meant more to her than it 
ever could to himself. He had been troubled lately, 
to be sure, by doubts about the truth of the creed to 
which he had subscribed as a boy; but he knew quite 
well that he should never be made unhappy by disbe- 
lieving any article of it What he needed for satis- 
faction was merely to make up his mind about things 
in one way or another; uncertainty bothered him. It 
was evidently different with Miss Darrell. With ob- 
vious sincerity and flashing eagerness she assumed the 
attitude of the old martyrs for the faith. Nothing, he 
saw, could shake her; and he felt it to be another merit 
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in her that such was the case. Mrs. Leeds, with her 
comfortable tolerance, seemed weak in comparison, and 
he himself, with his inability to care very much, an ex- 
ceedingly poor creature. Yet it gave him a sense of 
loneliness that, just as he had begun to count Cynthia 
Darrell as a friend, she should exhibit a trait of char- 
acter so alien to anything in himself. She had seemed 
familiar to him from the first, and now she seemed a 
little remote and strange. 

Mr. Leeds was speaking. " No, there's nothing bet- 
ter in the world, Cynthia; but you should not forget 
that there may be ways of thinking satisfactory to other 
people which do not please you. I would not give up 
my own belief, for I can imagine none that would suit 
me better. In it I shall die, as I have lived. If I have 
been mistaken, I am willing to endure the consequences, 
although I cannot conceive that a just God will punish 
severely any mere error in dogma." 

This was Micah Leeds at his best His fumbling 
futility was gone for the moment. In dealing with ab- 
stract ideas he was at home and untroubled, even 
though he expressed himself pompously. Stephen 
understood, as he listened, the respect with which the 
old man was treated by his wife, in spite of the distress 
he must constantly give to her practical mind. Cyn- 
thia Darrell felt it, too, it was clear, for she crossed 
the room impulsively and leaned over the arm of his 
chair. < 

"Have I said something dreadful, as usual?" she 
asked. " I didn't mean to." 

He took her hand and held it for an instant. " No, 
no, my child," he said. " On the contrary, I. am glad 
that you feel as you do. I was intent only — eh — on 
emphasizing the truth you so clearly enunciated, while 
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pointing out what seems to me a somewhat better for- 
mulation of it. That is all." 

" I don't know whether you've pttn in the habit of 
talking theology in Cambridge," broke in Mrs. Leeds. 
" I have the notion that it isn't done any longer ex- 
cept in out-of-the-way places like this. But you'll 
have to take us country folks as you find us." 

" I find you much more exciting than most people 
I've known," Stephen answered honestly, " though my 
experience isn't very wide." 

" It wouldn't be quite safe to take Mr. and Mrs. 
Leeds as typical Harleyites," said Cynthia Darrell with 
a smile. 

" You're a flatterer, Cynthy," Mrs. Leeds retorted. 
" I've lived here a good while, and I've a great deal of 
respect for the people. They have a lot of sense, as 
a matter of fact, even if nothing ever happens from 
one year's end to the other to stir them up." 

" I hear there's going to be a torch-light procession 
to-morrow night," said Stephen. " That looks as 
though people could get as much interested and excited 
by politics here as anywhere else. I've been wonder- 
ing whether it would be all right for me to close school 
and go home to vote, week after next. How about 
that, Mr. Leeds?" 

- Micah Leeds seemed to recall himself with difficulty 
from the spaces where he was ranging. "To vote? 
Yes, yes, Mr. Quaid, I feel sure the committee would 
approve of that arrangement No one would wish to 
deprive you of the privilege of exercising the franchise, 
particularly in a national crisis like this." 

" It will be my first chance to vote for a President," 
Stephen confessed, feeling very young. "I hate to 
miss it." 
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* Here in Harley we don't always take that into ac- 
count — the national part of it, that is/ 9 said Cynthia 
Darrell mischievously. " Mr. Ambrose Hollister told 
me, the other day, that he didn't care how the country 
went, as long as the town always went Republican." 

" You're too bad to make fun of our worthies, Cyn- 
tiiy," Mrs. Leeds protested, smiling none the less. 
* That merely shows that Ambrose Hollister takes pol- 
itics seriously. As far as I know, the town always has 
gone Republican, which proves that we're very faith- 
ful to an idea when we get one." 

Stephen Quaid thought of this speech, the following 
evening, as he watched the parade in the interest of 
Benjamin Harrison and the Republican Party move 
slowly up the main street of the village. From its 
length, no one could have suspected that a handful of 
Democrats, adherents and defenders of Grover Cleve- 
land (who had been so magnificently defeated four 
years earlier), lurked in the obscure corners of Harley. 
Every house in the village, except those notoriously 
occupied by widows and old maids, seemed to have 
lighted candles in its front windows — double rows of 
candles that flamed dangerously behind muslin cur- 
tains, yet did no harm. Perhaps the guardian angel 
of the dominant political cult watched over them. 

The scene was in odd contrast to tKe usual night in 
Harley, when, from prayer-meetings and "socials" 
and assemblies of the Grange, the villagers had to pick 
their way home with the aid of lanterns and smoky 
street-lamps so widely dispersed that they served only 
as beacons from afar. Not only were die houses up 
and down the street and along the Common so bril- 
liantly illuminated that they made the roadway bright; 
but every man and boy in the long procession carried a 
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flaming torch, swinging high above his head and con- 
tributing its murky light to the general effect Nor 
was there the customary quiet, that evening. The pa- 
raders sang lustily, and shouted. They sang old songs 
reminiscent of the Civil War, for the most part; and 
they shouted defiance to those dangerous foes of the 
Federal Union, and perhaps of Protestantism itself, 
who were trying to bring back into power the creature 
whom Tippecanoe's worthy grandson had ousted from 
the Presidency at the last election. The men of Har- 
ley regarded his renewed candidacy as a real menace. 
They were indeed faithful to the idea that had saved the 
country in 1861. 

On the flat curb-stones in front of the Parsonage, 
skinny little Julian Ransom was dancing with excite- 
ment as the procession went by, while a smaller sister, 
awe-struck, with finger in mouth, occasionally clutched 
sX him. Stephen came upon the children and greeted 
them amusedly, as he strolled up the street to see what 
he could of the spectacle. 

" Going to vote for Harrison? " he asked the boy. 

"I wish I could — I wish I could!" wailed Julian 
and suddenly sat down on the stone. " Aren't you? " 

"Oh, yes. I'm not going back on my inheri- 
tance. . . . Good-evening, Dr. Ransom." He had 
seen the minister approaching along the gravelled path. 

" Good-evening, Mr. Quaid. This is an exciting 
time, though I'm afraid it doesn't mean so much to me 
as it does to younger people. I suppose you're going 
home to vote, a week from Tuesday." 

" Yes, sir. Mr. Leeds thinks it will be all right" 

" That's good. Our oldest boy is coming, we hope. 
I'm glad to hear such good things about your school, 
Mr. Quaid. I've just been talking with Mr. and Mrs. 
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Leeds, and I've been intending to drop in at the Acad- 
emy. I will, soon, if you don't mind." 

" I'd be very glad to have you come. And, Dr. Ran- 
som" — Stephen hesitated a moment — "I wonder 
if you'd let me come in to see you, some night. I'd 
like to get your advice about some things. I've been 
reading and thinking, and I'd appreciate the chance 
to talk with you in a way I can't in your Sunday-school 
class.'' 

" Any time you wish/' said the minister cordially. 
" It helps a man, young or v old, to talk with some one 
else." 

Stephen walked on, while the Ransom children were 
being herded in to bed He was glad that he had 
broached the subject with the parson. He had been 
wishing he might talk over the matters with which he 
\ had been preoccupied of late : talk them over confiden- 
tially with a sensible older man. He had hesitated 
about approaching Dr. Ransom, for he did not like to 
pose as having religious doubts or to lay bare his heart. 
What he wanted was a chance to discuss the intellectual 
aspects of Christianity with some experienced person 
who had kept to a conservative position. He intended 
to talk with Miss Darrell about the question, but he 
realized that from her he would get only the expression 
of passionate faith, while the Leedses were too liberal in 
their thinking to give him what he desired. Dr. Ran- 
som had shown himself to be a sturdy adherent of 
evangelical doctrine, yet he could certainly understand 
the difficulties a young man might meet in accepting the 
creed. 

Besides, Stephen felt, it would be a satisfaction to 
talk with such a level-headed man as the minister about 
his own future. He had heard from Oliver Bates 
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again, and he could not keep his thoughts from playing 
a good deal with a suggestion in the letter. Oliver had 
at length given in, to the extent of agreeing to join his 
father for a few months in Europe; but he was deter- 
mined to come back just as soon as he could gain his 
stubborn parent's consent, He proposed to set up in 
some kind of business — ranching by preference, but 
something active in any case, and he wished to have 
Stephen join him. Capital ftiust be secured from the 
Bates fortune, while it was generously implied that 
most of the brains would be furnished by Stephen. 
Oliver was going to be very diplomatic while abroad, 
" the best little boy that ever pulled his old man's leg," 
as he elegantly phrased it. He suggested that they 
save what they could, in Paris and Harley, to go on 
with, in case Mr. Bates refused to finance them. Even 
if Oliver came back without the thousands he hoped 
for, they must get into something together. They 
would pool what they had and work like the devil un- 
til they were in a position to dictate terms both to the 
Bates family and to the world of finance in general. 
Business was the thing: business for the love of the 
game instead of sordid profits, although they would 
undoubtedly make fortunes for themselves as an in- 
cident of their careers. 

Stephen had neither accepted nor rejected the vague 
proposals in his letter of farewell to Oliver. He 
thought it better, for his friend's sake, to leave the 
whole matter open. A hundred things might turn up 
before the year was gone; and meanwhile the ambi- 
tions of the rich youth must not be chilled by any frost 
of refusal. Possibly some way might open, consistent 
with self-respect, for them to join forces. If so, he 
would like it quite as much as Oliver. He wasn't go- 
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ing to sacrifice his independence or become a hanger-on, 
but he had an ever-increasing belief that he could do 
better for himself elsewhere than in Harley. If Oliver 
could help him to the opportunity, well and good. He 
would gratefully accept it In the meantime, he would 
be glad to talk over the whole situation with a conscien- 
tious and sensible man like Dr. Ransom. 

Wholly by chance, the following afternoon, he en- 
countered Cynthia Darrell again, and this time alone. 
He knew that she was fond of walking after school 
hours, and he had hoped he might meet her abroad, 
though he had been withheld, by the fear of seeming to 
mean more than he intended, from asking if he might 
join her. Country walks, definitely undertaken in com- 
pany with a girl, implied the beginning of something 
more than friendship. Casual meetings would at least 
save one from reproaches of conscience if their pur- 
port were misunderstood. Yet until to-day Miss Dar- 
rell had never crossed his path. He would not follow 
her ; but he blessed fate when he saw her standing tinder 
the pines and looking out towards the western hills. 
He had left a forsaken by-road and crossed a pasture 
scented with sweet fern, to look at the sunset from this 
vantage point, and he was glad that he had trusted to 
chance. No spot could be better for a friendly chat 
than this rock-strewn grove. 

She greeted him without embarrassment "What 
fun, Mr. Quaid! I often come here, and I'm glad to 
introduce you to my favorite view — unless you've 
seen it before." 

" No," he confessed. H It looked from the road as 
if one could see the mountains from here, so I came 
exploring. Splendid, isn't it! " 

They chatted about the color of the broken horizon, 
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twenty miles away, and the shadows of the forest that 
seemed to stretch endlessly to the distant range of hills; 
and they discovered a pleasant concord in their thoughts 
about nature that need not be set down. Other youths 
and maidens have said the same things, and will again 
until the last echo of nature worship has died away. 
The air was crisp, the fragrance of the pine trees 
heady. Stephen's inhibitions could not have been ex- 
pected to hold him in leash. Forgetful of caution, he 
proposed that they go on together down the lane 
through the woods, and return to the village by the 
highway from Fog End. Cynthia Darrell, who would 
have hesitated to make the round alone with dusk clos- 
ing in, agreed gladly, for her nerves tingled. 

So they set off together through the forest at a swing- 
ing gait, talking eagerly, and happy in their unpremedi- 
tated meeting. Stephen was surprised but wonder- 
fully pleased to find that his companion walked quite 
as easily and swiftly as himself. Somehow that fact 
made her a comrade to be trusted. He had been real- 
izing vaguely that she had energies of spirit unlike any- 
thing in his own nature, which withdrew her from him 
and lent her a mysterious grace; but never until now 
had he felt her so much a creature after his own kind. 
She made him laugh with her, as they raced along the 
darkening road, and up the hill to the turn where they 
emerged on open country. She gave him a new sensa- 
tion of happiness all the way along the level and down 
the hill into the village : a feeling that kept him gay at 
heart long after he had left her at her gate. 

This was the first of their walks together, but only 
the first. Another chance meeting, a week later, was 
sufficient to put out of Stephen's mind all his previous 
doubts and fears. It was so much a matter of course, 
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then, to suggest a little expedition with her after school 
that he thought no more of it than he would have with 
Oliver Bates — except, to be sure, there was excitement, 
a quickening of pulse, that no walk with a male com- 
panion could have occasioned. But this he deliberately 
kept out of sight. What he was doing, he told himself, 
was to cultivate the friendship of a beautiful, high- 
spirited girl who had too good a brain to be forever 
regarding every man she knew as a possible husband. 

At the Leeds house he became a frequent visitor, 
dropping in without formality whenever he was in the 
mood for it — which was at least a couple of times a 
week. Usually he and Cynthia joined the family 
group that gathered about the blazing Franklin stove; 
but sometimes she made excuses for Mrs. Leeds and 
took him into the parlor across the hall, where before 
a fire-lit hearth they could forget the discomfort of stiff 
chairs in the exchange of their inmost thoughts. 

As a matter of fact, they needed no duenna either on 
the lonely walks they took while the fine weather lasted 
or in their fireside conversations. They were freer 
and more intimate in their self-revelations when alone 
than when in the company of Mr. and Mrs. Leeds, but 
they talked of much the same things, which is only to 
say that they discussed the universe. Of themselves 
explicitly, when they were alone, they spoke at a length 
that would have been tedious except for the extraordi- 
nary interest of the matter in hand; no experience was 
too trivial, no attitude of mind too subtle to receive the 
closest attention. Of their relation to each other they 
said nothing, as I have indicated. They barred all 
sentiment. Perhaps it would be juster to put it not 
that sentiment was suppressed, but that for the time it 
lay dormant. 
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Mrs. Leeds could make them uncomfortable by hints 
that she did not expect them to waste their time on her ; 
but they ignored the implication and went their way, 
unconscious that it must lead to something more than 
friendship. It was not strange that Cynthia was so 
blind to reality, for young women in our world have 
been trained by a tradition of centuries to keep their 
hearts sealed until asked to bestow their treasures. As 
for Stephen, his first resistance to the impulses that 
swept him towards Cynthia had been so strong that 
for the next few weeks he was curiously unaware of 
the way he was going. He had grown to manhood 
too unsophisticated about sex to know that the ap- 
proach to love might come quite as surely through un- 
sentimentalizing friendship as through the swift blaze 
of passion. He was happier during this interval than 
he remembered ever having been before, and he was 
content. 
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Meanwhile election day had come and gone. 
Stephen went home to Lichfield to cast his maiden vote, 
and was received by his parents and his sister with a 
flattering welcome. They treated him with a shade of 
consideration that was new to his experience. Their 
pride in him as a collegian and even as a graduate of 
sacred and fostering Harvard was clearly less than 
their pride in the principal of Harley Academy. From 
their attitude he realized that in their eyes he had fairly 
won his spurs. The night and the day he passed with 
them were very sweet to him, not simply because they 
showed their affection more openly than had been their 
wont, but because their acknowledgment of his im- 
portance so pleased his egotism. None of them sus- 
pected this, of course, Stephen least of all; but it was 
none the less an important element in the feeling with 
which he left the humble home on West Elm Street 
to return to his work. 

That Benjamin Harrison did not benefit by his vote 
was a disappointment to Stephen, although he could 
not feel the return of Mr. Cleveland to Washington 
such a calahiity as it appeared to the conservative 
voters of Harley. Darius Robb voiced the general 
sentiment of the community as he drove up from the 
station on the afternoon of election day. 

" I guess Harrisonll git it," he said, V itTl be 
a dirty shame if he don't I've done my duty, Mr. 

Z22 
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Quaid, an' I'd like to have done it twice over. It beats 
me how anybody c'n vote f r a Democrat" 

When the returns were announced, and it was clear 
that a majority of voters had been misled into doing that 
very thing, Harley was visibly annoyed, while Stephen 
could not help feeling the futility of his hurried jour- 
ney to Lichfield. He hated to belong to a minority, 
not because he was afraid to hold an independent opin- 
ion, but because he wished to have his own way of 
thinking prevail. 

To his disappointment in the presidential election 
can be traced, quite clearly, his first active interest in 
politics. As he reflected on the issue, he came to feel 
that any one who had the interests of the country at 
heart could never rest content with casting the single 
ballot allotted him. Even the two votes for which 
Darius Robb longed would not be enough to satisfy the 
earnest patriot Unless hie could sway the opinions of 
many men, and thus in a measure control the particu- 
lar situation that might be uppermost, irwould scarcely 
be worth while to go to the trouble of voting at all. 
To remain a negligible drop in the ocean of millions 
would be a humiliation beyond endurance. And since 
every citizen was required to cast a vote, the obvious 
course for a self-respecting man was to acquire such 
knowledge and such influence that his vote would be 
virtually multiplied as many hundred or thousand fold 
as possible. 

This matter of political duty and privilege was one 
of the things that came up in the talk he had with Dr. 
Ransom, a few evenings after his return from Lich- 
field. He had intended, when he suggested the inter- 
view, to take counsel in regard to his perplexities about 
religious dogma, and his line of action in a widening 
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future as well; but since this world was quite as much 
in his thoughts as the next, he was unable to separate 
into well-sorted bundles the doubts that beset him and 
the tentative resolutions he had formed. The political 
question, moreover, came to the fore quite of itself as 
an inevitable result of the way the meeting took place. 

Next door to the Parsonage lived the village cobbler, 
a person of note in the community and worthy of the 
respect in which he was held. He had worked hard 
through many years, and he had thriven accordingly. 
His house fronted the street with dignity : solid, square- 
built, and clean with white lead, just as he faced the 
world secure in the independence of achieved position. 
In his shop, which stood at one side of a spacious gar- 
den, he could be found at almost any hour of day or 
evening. With a leather apron drawn tight over his 
round paunch, a blue jumper exposing his muscular 
arms, steel-rimmed spectacles that did not conceal a 
pair of keen blue eyes, and a clean-shaven mouth which 
could be pressed into a mercilessly hard line or relaxed 
in gracious humor, he sat astride his horse and held 
court while he labored. The years had brought him 
wisdom as well as prosperity, and honor because of the 
wit with which the wisdom was salted. To him every 
one in Harley came with boots and harness in need of 
mending; but they brought, too, their experiences and 
their difficulties for his shrewd comment. ? 

As Stephen Quaid approached the Parsonage to pay 
his call on Dr. Ransom, he saw the minister cross the 
stretch of grass separating his front door from the 
cobbler's shop, and disappear under the porch that bore 
the legend " F. Ellis, Shoemaker." Stephen waited, 
wondering whether Dr. Ransom would not come out at 
once. Then, since there was no sign of his reappear- 
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ance, it seemed clear that the minister was bent on 
friendly talk, which might be prolonged, rather than 
on a mere errand of boots and shoes. Stephen hesi- 
tated a little. He had never had occasion to visit Mr. 
Ellis, though he knew his repute as an oracle. Would 
it be too bold of him to enter and join the conversa- 
tion? The shop was a public place, to which one 
needed no introduction. He had no business to trans- 
act with the cobbler, to be sure, but he could excuse 
his intrusion by explaining that he had seen Dr. Ran- 
som enter as he was about to call at the Parsonage. 
Perhaps if he sat still and listened, they wouldn't mind. 
He must learn not to be bashful, and he felt it was time 
he made the acquaintance of the redoubtable shoe- 
maker. 

Mr. Ellis looked him up and down as he entered and 
closed the door behind him. Every inch of his six 
feet was scrutinized with an appraising glance, but 
without a word of greeting. The minister's back was 
turned; and it was not until Stephen began his expla- 
nation that he looked round. Then he sprang up and 
grasped the yotmg man's hand. 

" Don't you know Mr. Quaid, Mr. Ellis? " he asked. 
" I thought you knew everybody in town." 

The cobbler swung himself from his horse and ad- 
vanced, wiping his hands on a stained towel. " Glad 
to make your acquaintance," he said solemnly. " I get 
to know most people in course of time. Sooner or 
later, everybody has to visit the shoemaker." There 
was a merry twinkle in his eyes, now, that belied the 
formality of his speech. 

" I came over for nothing more than a chat," Dr. 
Ransom went on. "If you were looking for me, 
Mr. Quaid, perhaps we'd better adjourn to my study." 
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" Set down; set down/' said Mr. Ellis. " Plenty of 
chairs here, and plenty of chance to talk. I'm no par- 
son, Mr. Quaid, and any advice I could give you would 
prob'ly be all wrong, but I'm always glad to hear the 
news. I pretend to work evenings, but it's more an 
excuse for talkin' with my friends than it is to get 
things done. If I go into the house and set down com- 
fortable, I go to sleep." 

" I don't want to take Dr. Ransom away," Stephen 
put in. " I thought perhaps ydu wouldn't mind if I 
joined you for a few minutes." 

" That's right We weren't goin' to hatch any dev- 
iltry in secret, so you're welcome. There's nothin' 
grand about the old shop, but it's snug when the wind 
blows outside. It's a good place to hear what's been 
happenin' in Harley, anyhow." 

" We might stay a little while," Dr. Ransom decided. 
" Then, if you don't mind, Mr. Quaid, we can go over 
to my study and let Mr. Ellis shut up shop." 

" Closin' time is kinder variable," said the cobbler, 
getting astride his horse again and beginning to thread 
a waxed end through the heavy piece of harness he 
was mending. 

Dr. Ransom and Stephen sat down in Windsor 
chairs, blackened, like everything else in the crowded 
room, by the smoke and grime of forty years. It was 
as if a thin layer of leather had been deposited in pro- 
cess of time over ceiling and walls and furniture. The 
fumes of leather hung in the heavy atmosphere, too, 
and were transformed by the heat from the box-stove 
into a kind of exotic fragrance which was not unpleas- 
ant. It was like the odor of incense in some temple 
devoted to a god of the shoemakers' craft. 

" You and Mr. Ellis and I are probably the only men 
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in Harley who work much at night/' said Dr. Ransom 
to Stephen, "And you see he goes on working even 
when you and I take time off for other things." 

" It ain't so hard to work with the hands as with the 
head," the cobbler retorted. " If I was to read a book 
for two hours, I 'd prob'ly have to take to my bed for a 
week, and I guess one hour of sermon writing would do 
me up for a month." 

" A day like yours would kill me, on the other hand," 
said the minister. "And I 'm afraid I should botch a 
job like the one you're doing now, so badly that I'd 
never get another hour's work to do." 

" I didn't say I could write an hour's worth of ser- 
mon, did I?" inquired Mr. Ellis blandly. "A shoe- 
makerM better stick to his last" 

"I've worked in the mills," Stephen volunteered, 
" and I know something about what it means to go on 
all day without any let up." 

Mr. Ellis paused in his work for a moment and gazed 
at the young man. " I've no doubt you're better off 
for the experience, but I presume you're glad not to 
be runnin' a machine now. I couldn't stand that. The 
advantage of my job is that I can lay off when I feel 
like it. I don't want any boss except my wife, and I 
never did care about havin' a man over me." * 

" You know what it's like, I judge," said Stephen. 

"Gorry, yes!" The old man chuckled. "I fol- 
lered the sea for five years — went round the Horn in 
'52 and visited the Sandwich Islands." 

"You never told me that," said Dr, Ransom. 
" That's interesting." 

" Didn't know the old shoemaker was a traveller, 
did you? I thought I must have yarned about it be- 
fore now. I usually tell everything I know, sooner or 
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later; but, land! I've lived so long that I have quite a 
lot to talk about. It was interestin' seein' what I did, 
but I got sick of the fo'castle after awhile and went 
back to makin' shoes. Yes, sir, I know what it is to 
have a boss. You have to look sharp on board a ship 
and do what you're told pretty lively/' 

" I should think so," agreed Stephen, to whom it was 
almost inconceivable that this sedentary old cobbler 
with the wisp of white hair brushed neatly back from 
his high forehead could ever have swarmed up the 
shrouds of a clipper. 

"If you're goin' to sea, better be skipper than sail 
before the mast," pursued Mr. Ellis. 

"That holds with most things," Dr. Ransom re- 
marked. " It's always pleasanter to be the man who 
gives the orders than the one who carries them out." 

"Yes," said Stephen, wrinkling his forehead 
thoughtfully. " I've been wondering whether that 
doesn't hold for politics as well as for everything else. 
I travelled a hundred and fifty miles to vote for Harri- 
son, the other day, and I can't see that it was much of 
any use. It hardly seems worth while to vote at all 
unless you can make other men vote your way." 

" Look out, young man ! " Mr. Ellis's face was sol- 
emn, though his voice was crisp with nasal humor. 
" That's the way politicians get made, thinkin' like that. 
If you keep on, Harley Academy may have to get a new 
principal, while you'll be stumpin' the country." 

" I guess the Academy would still flourish if that 
happened," answered Stephen, laughing. " Still, I'm 
not intending to go into politics for the time being, any- 
how. I've a good deal to learn about teaching school 
just at present — enough to keep me fairly busy." 

" I dare say you have," the shoemaker responded, 
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" even if you have been pretty successful in puttin' the 
fear of the Lord — or the fear of the rod — into the 
big boys since you've been here. Lemuel Gregg says 
you make him study his Latin lessons when he don't 
want to. I judge you're downright cruel to him." ' 

"His mother told me, the other day/' commented 
the minister dryly, "that Lemuel has begun to talk 
about going to college. That's a new idea for him, and 
evidence that Mr. Quaid has the makings of a political 
leader in him." 

" Oh, Lemuel Gregg is really a bright boy," Stephen 
protested, though he glowed with the double compli- 
ment. 

Mr. Ellis smoothed his finished seam and let the 
piece of harness drop with a thud to the floor. "I 
know he is," he said, " and what you've done to wake 
him up shows as well as anything could the difference 
between your trade and mine. I guess it's true, as you 
told us just now, that you've still got some things to 
learn about teachin' school. You've managed to do 
pretty well right away, but you could go on for twenty 
years learnin' to do better, whereas I made as good 
shoes when I came of age as I could now. Better, 
mebbe, for I haven't made a new pair except to wear 
myself fr nigh fifteen years." 

" The trouble is that I'm not sure whether teaching 
gets you anywhere. I shouldn't like to be a country 
school-master all my life." Stephen spoke out of the 
fullness of his ambition, with the self-concentration of 
youth, not considering that a country parson and a vil- 
lage cobbler might be hurt by the implied disdain of 
their achievements. 

" Some of us like the country well enough," said 
Mr. Ellis. " Don't we, Dr. Ransom ? " 
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" It suits me very well, yes, though I sometimes wish 
I could have all the advantages of a city at the same 
time. I sympathize with Mr. Quaid to that extent 
Suppose we go on with our talk over in my study, Mr. 
Quaid/ 1 

He rose, and Stephen followed his example, feeling a 
little sheepish at having been so clumsy, but unable to 
think of any way to put his speech in a better light. 

" I guess I may as well shut up shop if you're goin 9 
to leave/ 9 said the shoemaker. " Dan 9 l Evans don't 
need his britchin 9 to-morrer even if he thinks he does. 
Come in again, Mr. Quaid. No hard f eelin 9 s on my ac- 
count, you know, and any preacher ought to be able to 
look out f 9 r himself. 99 

Dr. Ransom and Stephen rounded a huge elm in the 
darkness and entered the Parsonage. From a room at 
the end of the hall came the sound of children's voices, 
but without meeting any of the family they mounted 
the stairs and reached the minister's study. It was a 
square corner room with book-cases built in along one 
side and a nondescript set of shelves at the end. There 
was an iron army cot — a relic of fnilitary service, like 
the little collection of oddments on the chimney-breast 
and the old musket in a corner; there were two desks 
littered with pamphlets and proof-sheets; and there 
were comfortable shabby chairs. The deep-silled, un- 
curtained windows were protected by folding shutters. 

Stephen took in the medley of furnishings and the 
evidence of labor in progress with a glance of satisfac- 
tion. " You have a nice study, Dr. Ransom, 99 he ven- 
tured to say; " and it shows that you work in it 99 

Dr. Ransom smiled. " Plenty for a minister to do, 
even in a little place like Harley. To tell you the truth, 
sermonizing isn't the job I like best, though it takes a 
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great deal of time. I enjoy parish work better, and, I 
suppose, the things I do outside." He waved a hand 
carelessly at a heap of printer's proof. 

" I'm afraid I was very rude to you and Mr. Ellis 
just now," Stephen plunged in, " but I've be£n think- 
ing a lot about what I ought to do with myself. I 
spoke with nothing but my own case in mind. Will 
you let me talk about it? " 

" Surely you must. I understood. You don't like 
teaching? I'm sure, from all I hear, that you're mak- 
ing a success of it" 

" I'm glad if I am, and I do like it — honestly, I do. 
Only a school-master in a place like this can never have 
the chance to belong that a minister or a doctor has. 
I've seen that already. Besides, I should never have 
the outside interests you have if I stuck here, or was a 
teacher anywhere else. I'm afraid I'm ambitious, Dr. 
Ransom." 

" Too bad if you weren't, at your age." The answer 
came quickly. "I don't think you're right about a 
teacher's not having a chance to belong, as you put it; 
but it's true that the Academy doesn't pay enough to 
hold an ambitious man here for very long. What 
about teaching elsewhere? That's what you have to 
decide, isn't it?" 

" Yes, it's just that I thought, when I started in, 
that teaching would be a great adventure, but now I'm 
somehow getting dissatisfied with the thought of going 
on with it always. I like the sense of controlling other 
people — I like to make the boys get their lessons; but 
I'm inclined to think I'd be happier in business or — I 
don't know* — perhaps as a lawyer. I've thought of 
that" 

" Happiness isn't everything." Dr. Ransom's tone 
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was kind. " A man ought to try to get into the place 
where he can do the most good, and be satisfied." 

" I know that's so, but I don't see how I could be 
satisfied in the long run as a teacher. It isn't simply a 
question of money, Dr. Ransom, though I admit that 
Fd like money. It's — perhaps it's because I'm not 
really a student, and never shall be. I have an idea 
that I ought to handle things instead of books. And 
I think I could learn to manage men." Stephen spoke 
painfully, having to feel his way with his own thoughts, 
in spite of his previous meditations. 

" I see," the minister replied. " That may very well 
be. A teacher ought to love books, even if the lessons 
he has to teach are simple and don't require much effort. 
Perhaps you ought to deal with things that aren't so 
directly concerned with books. People you've got to 
manage, in one way or another, whatever you do. If 
a man can't do that, he'll fail at anything. A teacher 
or a preacher has to know men as well as anybody else." 

Stephen's face brightened. " That helps me out a 
good deal. It's getting clearer to me. I do want to do 
my duty, Dr. Ransom. I've been brought up that way, 
and I'd be a skunk not to work hard to make the most 
of myself after what my father and mother have done 
for me. But I shouldn't wonder if I were cut out for 
something else than teaching." 

" In that case, the thing to do is to make straight for 
the right thing, Mr. Quaid. God can't have any special 
use for misfits." 

"What about Mr. Leeds and Mr. Whitney?" 
Stephen asked. "They're both good men, and they 
seem to be happy enough ; but they've been disappointed 
in life, I'm sure. Aren't they misfits? " 

"I'm not so sure," Dr. Ransom answered slowly. 
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" Excellent man though he is, it seems to me very doubt- 
ful whether Mr. Whitney could have done so much 
good in the ministry as he does now; and Mr. Leeds 
is one of our most useful citizens. We've no right to 
say, have we, that he's a misfit just because he seems 
not to have succeeded in the law and isn't a very prac- 
tical farmer? On the other hand, if you're going to 
be a discontented teacher, you'd better be something 
else, hadn't you?" 

" I think so," said Stephen. " I feel pretty sure of it, 
and I suppose I'd better wait to see what chances open 
up before I set my heart on any one thing. I like to 
have plans clear and settled in my own mind, that's all. 
That's what troubles me about religion, as a matter of 
fact." 

" That you aren't settled about it, or that religion is 
a matter of faith?" 

"Both, I suppose." Stephen spoke very earnestly. 
" I find I can't accept things as a matter of course any 
longer, and I hate being in the dark. I don't mean that 
it bothers me very acutely, Dr. Ransom — probably 
not so much as it ought. I'm afraid I haven't a really 
religious nature. What I'd like would be some few 
solid facts I could tie to." 

" And you don't find any? " 

" No, not quite that. I'm not an atheist, as you must 
know. I believe in God, for I don't see any sense in 
the world otherwise; and I think there must be reli- 
gion, and churches, and all that, to keep us going 
straight. But I can't believe in everything that is 
taught about Christ, for example, and I haven't the 
proper feeling in regard to any of it." 

Dr. Ransom looked grave. "You did once?" he 
asked. 
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" Yes, but nothing very strong, I'm afraid. I joined 
the church before I went to college, more or less as a 
matter of course, and I haven't thought very much 
about religion since, until lately. I never had the 
experiences I've heard people tell of in prayer-meeting; 
but on the other hand I want to do the right thing, and 
I want to know the truth." 

11 Has it ever occurred to you, Mr. Quaid " — the 
minister paused and cleared his throat — " that you've 
been growing up? A man's faith is never quite like 
a boy's, even though we are told to believe like little 
children. It is certainly right that you should think : 
it's a good sign. I hope' I am earnest for your soul's 
good, as I am for every man's, but I wouldn't stop you 
from trying to see the truth in your own way even if I 
could. If you can believe in Jesus Christ as the salva- 
tion of the world, and your own Saviour, you don't 
need much else." 

" Not even if I put my own interpretation on it? " 

"The more simply, the better, my friend." Dr. 
Ransom's face had grown eager with the light of the 
true pastor of souls, and his voice thrilled to a note of 
appeal. " Just have faith in Christ, and let everything 
else go." 

Stephen was stirred as he had almost never been by 
religious feeling. He felt, for the moment, a response 
within himself, and he would have liked to surrender 
his heart in unquestioning obedience. But in an honest 
flash of illumination he saw that he was thrilled rather 
by the minister's spiritual grace than by any emotion 
proper to himself. He could find admiration for reli- 
gion as it revealed itself in others — had it not been so 
when Cynthia Darrell and Micah Leeds proclaimed 
their passionate adherence to their belief si — but he 
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could not make it seem very personal to himself. All 
this did not answer his needs : he wished to know the v 
truth and he could not be satisfied with an act of faith 
in something vague or mystical. 

" I'd be glad if I could feel like that," he said after a 
moment's tense silence. " But I don't love Christ in 
the way you mean — I simply wish to know." 

" Will you let me pray with you? " asked Dr. Ran- 
som suddenly, and with disarming sincerity. "That 
is all I can do to help you, I'm afraid." 

Fifteen minutes later, Stephen left the Parsonage 
and swung down the street in the chilly moonlight He 
was a little dazed by what had happened: not that 
prayer for guidance was strange to his tradition, but 
that it had come upon him unexpectedly. The im- 
passioned fervor of the minister's petition had shaken 
him, since it was clearly bred of conviction and the un- 
affected desire to help a struggling soul into the light of 
faith. No one could have been offended by any phrase 
that was uttered. Indeed, Stephen felt a glow of de- 
votion to the good man who had prayed for him with 
such simple earnestness. Still, he could not help being 
a little disappointed that he had gained nothing from 
the talk except a better acquaintance with the mind and 
heart of Dr. Ransom. None of the questions that 
troubled him had been answered. Possibly, he thought 
to himself, there might be no solution of the problem 
that could satisfy his brain, in which case the less he 
bothered with it the better. There were matters 
enough in the world about which one could get definite 
knowledge. Or were there? On second thought, 
wasn't life filled with perplexing questions and incom- 
plete or unsatisfying solutions? 
As he turned in at the Whitneys 9 gate and entered 
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the house, he was still in the fog of his bewilderment. 
He was annoyed when he heard James Whitney's great 
voice urging him to sit down with them for a few min- 
utes before bedtime. He would have preferred solitude 
just then. However, he never liked to repulse the ad- 
vances of the good people, since they were scrupulous, 
for the most part, about letting him go his own way. It 
was only occasionally that they encroached on his time 
to the slightest degree. 

" I mustn't stay more than five minutes," he said. 
" I've been calling on Dr. Ransom, and I've got to look 
over some work before I go to bed." 

" You mustn't let us keep you from that. I'm afraid 
you don't get enough sleep, you sit up so late." Mrs. 
Whitney's gentle tones expressed her concern at habits 
which seemed to her owlish. 

Stephen laughed, throwing off his abstracted mood. 
" I don't sit up late, do I ? You spoil me by giving me 
breakfast whenever I happen to wake, so I sleep quite 
as long as anybody ought to, I'm sure." 

" It is a mistake for a young man not to be careful of 
his health," rumbled Mr. Whitney. " He pays for it 
later." 

" But I do take care of mine," Stephen protested. 
" I'm a most exemplary person, it seems to me. That is, 
I sleep like a top and eat like a horse. You can testify 
to my appetite, Mrs. Whitney." 

" You're not what I call a great eater," Mrs. Whit- 
ney answered judicially. " Of course I'm used to ex- 
tremes. My husband is always hearty, as you know, 
but Madam Beatty eats about as much as a fly. I tell her 
sometimes that it costs more to feed the cat than her." 

" I've wondered about her when I've seen the little 
trays you carry into her room," Stephen confessed. 
" How can she keep alive ? " 
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"She's very old. I think she's really well, but I 
never feel sure it can last." Mrs. Whitney's forehead 
wrinkled with anxiety. " I've never got over worry- 
ing because she won't see the doctor when anything's 
the matter with her. She thinks anybody but a homoeo- 
path would poison her." 

"I don't hold much with doctors, myself," James 
Whitney remarked subterraneously. 

" Come, Jim, you've never been sick a day in your 
life," his wife retorted. " You haven't needed to think 
about doctors, I'm glad to say." 

"People ought to keep well in Harley." As he 
spoke, Stephen was thinking rather condescendingly of 
the mild routine in which they lived. 

" Yes, they ought," said Mr. Whitney, taking it as a 
great compliment. "Our lives are cast in pleasant 
places, and we haven't any call to complain." 

" I think I've been more impressed with the content- 
ment of the people here than with anything else, al- 
most," remarked Stephen. " Nearly everybody is 
comfortable, and nearly everybody seems satisfied." 

" Do they? Maybe they don't show all they feel." 
Mrs. Whitney stroked the book that lay in her lap. 

" You think they're discontented? " 

Mrs. Whitney looked at him for a moment in silence. 
"I don't think everybody is discontented, here or any- 
where else," she brought out at last in her ordinary 
even, low-toned voice, from which all hint of passion 
was excluded. 

"But a lot of people?" Stephen insisted. "As^ 
many as in other places ? " 

" Haven't they just as much reason, to say the least? 
I suppose, don't you, that a good part of the people in 
Harley are here because they have to be and not because 
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they choose? But there wouldn't be much use in fret* 
ting about it They'd only make themselves and every* 
body else miserable." 

" You draw too dark a picture, Amanda/ 9 said James 
Whitney. " I don't say that some of us haven't been 
grievously disappointed in our hopes. I don't make 
any secret of it that I was, as I've told Mr. Quaid be- 
fore now. But we ought to be satisfied with what the 
Lord has given us." 

" I know," she answered, flushing under the dead 
pallor of her skin as if she felt rebuked. " I know we 
ought to feel like that. But some of us find it hard. 
Take Henrietta Creswell, for instance. Do you be- 
lieve she likes living in Harley, teaching school, instead 
of doing what she planned? " 

Stephen saw that Mrs. Whitney was carefully steer- 
ing the conversation away from her own case, and 
wished to help her. He realized what had been hidden 
from him before by the placid patience of her ordinary 
behavior: the blow to pride and ambition she must 
have suffered, a generation earlier, when her lover 
failed to make good the promise of his earliest youth. 
Evidently she had never recovered from the hurt and 
was sensitive even now when the old wound was 
touched. He pitied her, though he wondered how it 
could be. " Miss Creswell was going to marry Mr. 
Robb's son, wasn't she? He told me about that" 

" You seem to have learned a good deal about Harley 
in a couple of months." Mrs. Whitney smiled gently 
— grateful, Stephen thought, that he had followed her 
lead. " Yes, Henrietta was engaged to Clarence Robb. 
He would have made a name for himself in the world, 
too, I guess; but he died the year after he got through 
college. Then she was for going to college herself — 
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I've always thought because she wanted to do the 
things he couldn't. She's always had good courage, 
Henrietta has. Then her mother fell sick and had to 
be nursed, off and on, for ten years. That's her story." 

" I see," said Stephen. His face was sober. " Poor 
Miss Creswellt I didn't know what she had been 
through. I'm glad I had the sense to admire her with* 
out knowing. She has pluck.' 9 

" I can tell you about some other people who've got 
a right to complain, if complaining is ever right — but 
I won't, not to-night Fretting can't help matters." 
Mrs. Whitney broke off with tightened lips. 

" The melancholy woman in black who goes by here 
so often on her way to the cemetery on the hill?" 
Stephen insinuated. 

The Whitneys exchanged glances and laughed' put- 
right. 

" He means Sarah Marston," roared Mr. Whitney. 
" She's cracked." 

" No, I hadn't Sarah Marston in mind," explained 
Mrs. Whitney, " though I dare say we ought to pity her 
more than some other people. She's been like that for 
years now, going to the burying-ground every day, rain 
or shine, and looking as if she never had any friends. 
The trouble with her is that she hasn't anything to do 
except think about her mother, who lived to a good old 
age, and take care of her little dog, who ought to have 
been drowned when a puppy." 

" She's cracked," reiterated James Whitney. 

" I know she's queer, but I lose patience with her," 
Mrs. Whitney pursued. " She t$rtces her pleasure in 
being sad." 

Stephen laughed, but he could spare a shred of 
pity for the disconsolate creature who walked with 
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dragging step through mud or dust, each day, on her 
errand of piety. She was another instance of the te- 
nacity with which ideas were held in Harley, if not of 
grievous disappointments borne with courage. As for 
Mrs. Whitney and Miss Creswell, his sympathy was so 
roused that he forgot to think very much about his own 
perplexities of mind as he turned to his preparation of 
next morning's lessons. 



y 
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CHAPTER X 

The weather grew rougher as November advanced 
The mild frosts of earlier autumn became more bitter, 
and the winds were cold. When they went out for 
tramps together, Cynthia and Stephen had to walk 
fast over the hills in order to keep warm, and they 
were not tempted to stop to view the wild clouds at 
sunset. There were stretches of rainy days, too, when 
the last sodden foliage was wrenched from the shiver- 
ing trees and country walks were out of the question. 
But the Leeds parlor was a retreat open to them even 
in bad weather. There they could exchange any 
thoughts they did not feel like discussing in the open 
forum across the hall, where Micah Leeds was a little 
too much inclined to mount the tribune and deliver 
his sentiments at length. 

Stephen did not tell Cynthia of his talk with Dr. 
Ransom, though he described appreciatively the con- 
versation at the shoemaker's, He did not purposely 
conceal from her what was in his mind, or at least he 
had no wish to deceive her; but he shrank from reveal- 
ing the attitude of religious doubt at which he had 
definitely arrived. He knew that it would shock her. 
As she had said, she did not care about the arguments 
of scoffers or of sceptics, or even of those reverent 
seekers after truth who found old formulae unsatisfy- 
ing. Her faith was firm — her opinions established. 
The earnest Unitarianism of Mr. and Mrs. Leeds she 
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could endure because they were so utterly devoted to 
their beliefs and so pure of heart; but she would have 
been put off and dismayed by the intellectualizing 
that was the basis of Stephen's interest in religion. 

She had upbraided him gently Qnce or twice for not 
attending the mid-week prayer-meeting; but she 
seemed satisfied when he mended his ways and was on 
hand to escort her home not only from that service 
but from the more formal meeting on Sunday night. 
She did not press him to talk about religion, appear- 
ing to think that they agreed in essentials about this, as 
they agreed in regard to the hundred and one subjects 
over which their conversations ranged. 

So quietly had their intimacy grown, and so natu- 
rally did they go their way, that they were accepted 
as in some fashion belonging to one another without 
much remark. As they passed, side by side, through the 
vestibule of the church after evening service, the sheep- 
ish youths who waited there in the hope of plucking up 
courage to ask their girl friends if they might "see 
them home" — such was the accepted formula — gave 
but a fugitive glance. They regarded the two teachers, 
of course, as belonging to another generation, the race 
of elders who might not be too old for marriage, but , 
were certainly past the age of sparking. 

From them Stephen and Cynthia walked immune; 
and they were so decorous that the school-master's 
attentions to the pretty school-teacher occasioned no 
comment from the adult worshippers. His habit of 
walking home from "meeting" with her might be mere 
politeness. Only Mrs. Leeds, in all Harley, suspected 
how often the two had been for country walks together 
or how much they had talked in her own parlor, and 
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Mrs. Leeds was both sympathetic and singularly dis- 
creet Her husband would never have noticed. Martha 
Crawford knew, to be sure, and commented freely on 
the fact in private; but she was too loyal to the house- 
hold to breathe a word outside, after Mrs, Leeds had 
given her a hint Besides, in spite bi her caustic tongue, 
she was fond of Cynthia DarrelL 

It was not until just before Thanksgiving Day, as 
a matter of fact, that Cynthia and Stephen were 
linked in the public mind of Harley. The circum- 
stances on that occasion, however, gave sufficient war- 
rant to the assumption that they were *— what they 
were not as yet — consciously "going" with one an- 
other, to employ the delicate euphemism in common 
use. Thus gossip outran actuality, as it has a way 
of doing, though it did not falsify evidence, and per- 
haps interpreted human behavior more justly than the 
two young persons concerned were at the moment able 
to do. 

There was a " social " that evening in the Town 
Hall, which had been taken over by a group of public- 
spirited ladies, who wished to raise money for the 
repair of a certain tottering fence around one of the 
cemeteries. Stephen had asked Cynthia Darrel if 
she would go with him, since their positions demanded 
that they show themselves and since no chance for 
entertainment was to be neglected in quiet Harley. 
She accepted the invitation as a matter of course : to 
attend without an escort would have been possible, 
but in some ways awkward. Neither one of them 
realized the step they were taking, although they 
knew well enough the usual implication of such social 
amenities. For them it was a matter of convenience 
and friendliness. 
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It might have remained no more than that, indeed, 
if they had not become indiscreetly engrossed with 
one another's society and forgotten their duties as 
public characters. They behaved with complete pro- 
priety; but they behaved, to the eye of Harley, like a 
couple either engaged or in a fair way to become so. 
Quite innocent of any such intention though they were, 
they overstepped the line everywhere drawn between 
conduct suitable to the unattached, and conduct par- 
doned the betrothed, in spite of its unsocial character, 
because of its ultimate advantage to society. Thus 
they set tongues wagging and started a wave of not 
unkindly gossip. 

It was all very well for them to sit together during 
the entertainment with which the exercises of the 
evening began. That was inevitable, since they had 
come together, and it would have caused little remark 
of itself. While Daniel Evans sang his solo, and Miss 
Pitkin favored at the piano, and twelve maidens per- 
formed a symbolic pageant of the flowers, which must 
have been a precursor of Maeterlinckian and neo-Irish 
drama, they were in no way conspicuous. They paid 
a decent attention to the elocutionary efforts of Maria 
Day, who recited " Curfew Shall not Ring Tonight " 
with the painful mimicry and the vocal contortions 
she had learned in Boston. Indeed, they were rather 
thrilled by the exhibition. They applauded vigorously 
the painstaking sleight-of-hand performed by Joel 
Davis, one of Stephen's most satisfactory pupils at 
the Academy. They were lost, during this part of the 
evening, in the attentive crowd. 

That they should go down to sujiper together 
later would in itself have seemed strange to no 
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one, also. Tickets were on sale at the door, and 
the school-master would have been expected to honor 
some lady with an invitation to enter with him. What 
more natural than that he should choose one of the 
most attractive and popular teachers in the schools of 
Harley, quite irrespective of the fact that he had 
brought her to the entertainment? During supper, 
of course, the two became a part of the merry company 
crowded along the tables, and had no chance either to 
talk privately or to be distinguished from the mob of 
feasters. 

It was the intermediate section of the tri-partite 
programme during which they became conspicuous. 
In Harley the waltz and the two-step of the day were 
in evil repute, like cards and all liquors fermented and 
distilled. The godly did not dance, and the young 
people who were less strict in their observance of the 
Puritan code defied the public conscience when, once 
or twice a year, they hired a hall and clumsily tripped 
to the sound of a three-piece orchestra. At festivities 
acknowledged and sanctioned there was, however, a 
substitute that had long been found satisfactory. In- 
stead of dancing, the young folk marched: marched 
intricately upon a floor cleared of settees but thronged 
with gay creatures stiff-collared and beribboned. Not 
that square dances, as such, were under the ban. Occa- 
sionally the Virginia reel was — let us say, performed, 
since no one spoke of dancing it. But the other old- 
fashioned dances had been forgotten. Marching was 
the order of the day. 

To the sound of the tinkling pianoforte, the des- 
tined leader of the march stepped into the centre of the 
room with the lady of his choice upon his arm. Behind 
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them fell in other couples, the bashful with the bold, 
until they f ormed a long double column, keeping time 
to the music Once or twice around die room they 
moved, inviting stragglers to join them and urging 
shy boys conscious of their boots to rescue shyer wall- 
flowers from giggling solitude. When all were in 
line, the leaders struck out in a diagonal path, or in 
a curve, and began to wave the mazy figures of 
which the march properly consisted. Perhaps the 
ladies separated from the gentlemen for a little and 
swept in a wide arc, to rejoin their partners for a 
triumphal progress across the floor; perhaps together 
they wound in a giddy, narrowing spiral until they 
were collected like a swarm of bees in the centre of 
the room, only to be extricated by reversal at the 
crucial moment, whereby was achieved a return to 
a less complicated order; perhaps they crossed one 
another's paths with wild daring. There was no end 
to the possibilities; or at least they were limited only 
by the ingenuity and clearheadedness of those who 
led. A cotillion of sorts it might have been termed, 
except that cotillions were associated with the wicked- 
ness of plutocracy and were, besides, less richly imag- 
inative in their execution. To lead a march success- 
fully, one required the self-assured bearing of an 
eighteenth century beau and the inventive resource- 
fulness of a forest guide. Only a few attained per- 
fection in the art, and their fame was great 

To the youths and maidens upon whom rested no 
responsibility for its conduct, the march afforded all 
the legitimate delights of dancing — with none of the 
objectionable features upon which Harley frowned. 
There was music to lighten the heart; there was a 
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moderate propinquity of person to solace loneliness; 
there was abundant opportunity for conversation, in 
spite of the figures in which male was rudely separated 
from female. The tense expectation of rejoining one's 
partner gave such moments a zest that justified die 
abrupt partings. Besides, they offered one the chance 
to think of what to say next Altogether, the march 
was a deservedly popular institution. It may have been 
invented as a substitute — I have never learned its 
history — but it stood on its own merits: at once the 
symbol and the fine flower of social gayety. 

Stephen's duty in the circumstances was clear. In 
order to avoid the special association of his name with 
that of any particular youhg lady, he should have dis- 
tributed his favors widely. As principal of the Acad- 
emy, he should not have marched twice with the same 
girl, and he should have marched whenever the piano 
struck up. Unfortunately he involved himself in a 
discussion with Cynthia while they were still sitting in 
their places before the floor was cleared, and he forgot 
his public obligations. They moved to a corner of the 
room aqd continued to talk, quite impersonally as it 
happened, about the relative merits of travel and 
reading as means for lifting the horizon of the mind. 
They were interested in the topic, and they looked on 
at the evolutions of the ingenious promenaders with- 
out any self-consciousness. Their absence from the 
line during the first three numbers was noticed; and 
they could be seen by all, talking earnestly. People 
began to smile. 

At last, when the joke and the natural inferences 
to be drawn from it had been appreciated by every- 
body, an interruption was planned. Abner Rollins 
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approached the couple gallantly and asked Cynthia to 
march with him. She accepted with breathless eager- 
ness, for she caught the glances that were covertly 
directed towards the corner where they were, and 
instantly surmised the cause. 

" You must march, too," she said under her breath 
to Stephen. " They think — " There, for her blushes, 
she broke off, and escaped on the arm of Abner Rollins. 

Stephen was perplexed and disgusted. What did 
they think ? That he and Miss Darrell had been spoon- 
ing? He was cross at having a perpetually entertaining 
companion taken away from him so abruptly, and a 
little hurt that Cynthia should have fled with what 
seemed to be relief — quite as if they had been caught 
in wrong-doing. She ought to have defied the silly 
imputations, if she was right about them, and stuck by. 
He didn't see what right people had to think anything 
at all just because a fellow chose to talk with a girl 
sensibly, instead of dashing about the room in their 
foolish marches. 

As for marching himself, he didn't care about it, 
and he wasn't going to be dragooned into it against 
his will. He would wait about until Miss Darrell 
could get free from young Rollins. Probably she had 
had a sudden fit of nervousness about some rule of 
etiquette, which had set her imagining all sorts of 
things. Certainly he couldn't see how she should know 
what the assembled company was thinking about them. 
People seemed to him uncommonly busy with their 
own affairs. Stephen was Sulky, it will be noticed, 
and quite unreasonable. He moved off along the 
edge of the hall, gloomily self-absorbed. 

As he stepped back to avoid collision with the 
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column of promenaders, which was just then sweeping 
proudly in a gre^t circle, he found himself confronting 
the Mr. Bowman whom he had known by sight ever 
since his first day in Harley, though he had never 
encountered him personally except in Sunday-school. 
Mr. Bowman, with his thin grizzled hair and his 
stooped shoulders, was too old to take an active part 
in the gayeties of the evening, but he was watching 
them like a lynx. He grinned at Stephen as they stood 
for a moment face to face, and thrust his scrawny 
neck forward mirthfully. 

"Lost your gal, didn't ye, Mr. Quaid?" he re- 
marked. " Wal, I dessay you c'n find another." 

" Probably I could if I wished to march/' Stephen 
answered stiffly. 

The old man's face hardened for a moment into 
soberness, as if he were inclined to resent the repulse 
he had met Then he smiled again and touched 
Stephen's arm. "Don't ye mind. The only way to 
hold 'em long is to marry 'em. They can't git away 
then if they want to." 

Stephen was shocked, but he was enlightened. This 
was what people were thinking, then, simply because 
he had talked for half an hour with the girl he had 
brought to the miserable party. He saw that old 
Bowman didn't mean to be intrusive or malicious: 
that he was merely expressing friendly interest. Yet 
it was horrible to be so in the clutch of gossip, and 
it was infinitely worse to have involved Miss Darrell. 
He had placed her in a wholly false light with these 
people. 

"The trouble is that I don't know anybody who'd 
marry me," he retorted in a labored attempt at humor. 
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He had to say something, for the pause before he 
spoke seemed to him a long stretch of silence. 

" You won't hev no trouble, I guess." Mr. Bowman 
beamed with genial delight " Gals don't set out to be 
old maids, even if they do teach school. That's what 
I've noticed, and that's what the books say," 

"You're fond of reading, aren't you?" inquired 
Stephen, seeing no polite way of escape for the mo- 
ment and hoping to divert the conversation from him- 
self. " I've seen you in the library a good deal" He 
did not add that he had been startled by Mr, Bowman's 
habit of reading in church. 

" Yes, I read some," the old man replied modestly. 
" I take what comes. Novels make good readin' mat- 
ter, an' so does hist'ry, I guess I prefer hi§f'ry, but 
there's more stories to read in our lib'ry. I've kinder 
finished the hist'ry." 

In spite of his present angry mood, which made him 
disgusted with himself as well as with people in gen- 
eral, Stephen could not help feeling an interest in Mr. 
Bowman's statement " You don't mean you've read 
all thfe history in the library ? " 

" So fur as I know. I don't think I've skipped none. 
Pity there ain't more. It gits kinder tiresome to read 
even Mr. Parkman's books too often. However, I 
like novels well enough. They tell you things about 
people, an' no doubt some of 'em tdl the truth." 

" I don't see how you get time to read so much," 
Stephen said won3eringly. 

" Time ? " Mr. Bowman chuckled. " There's plenty 
of time if ye take it. I dessay I take more 'n I 
ought I never did seem to be able to git things reound 
the place so spick-an'-span as some folks. My wife 
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says I ain't much of a farmer, which I dessay is the / 
case. But, land! You hev to be what the Lord 
made ye/ f 

Stephen passed on and made his way out to the 
vestibule, the turmoil in his brain a little calmed, now 
that he had had his attention distracted for a few 
minutes. As he walked up and down, listening to the 
jangle of the music and the babel of voices behind the 
door, he could reflect more lucidly on what had hap- 
pened. He had been very foolish, to begin with. That 
was dear. He had proclaimed himself, it appeared, as 
at least a suitor for Cynthia DarreH's hand, and had 
given people some reason to suppose that his attentions 
had been accepted by her. It was dreadful, particu- 
larly as Miss Darrell had grasped the situation even 
before he had done so. How could he go back into 
die hall and face her with such a false assumption 
current all about them? He was humiliated, and would 
have liked to turn tail and run. 

However, that was precisely the one thing he 
couldn't do. He had got to go in there and make the 
best of it Perhaps, since there was no truth whatever 
in the silly rumor to which he had given color by his 
own behavior, the best way was to ignore it. With 
Cynthia, he would have to pass it off somehow as a 
joke, which would be all right if she chose to take it 
like that, but all wrong if she didn't She might be 
terribly angry with him for his stupidity and refuse 
to have anything more to do with him. Her advice, as 
she went off with Abner Rollins, didn't look like that, 
fortunately. It was sensible advice, and she was a 
sensible girl. She showed just how much more sense 
she had than he, by leaping to die right conclusion and 
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telling him what to do before he had even taken in 
what had happened. Of course he must go in and ask 
as many silly young women as possible to strut about 
the floor with him. 

He started to open the door — then paused. An- 
other possibility had struck him. What if — what if 
she weren't so much annoyed as he by the rumor? Or 
only because people thought things settled between 
them? What if she were expecting something more 
than friendship from him? She had given him no 
vaguest hint, to be sure, that the idea had ever entered 
her head; but, then, she wouldn't — women didn't 
There was just the (appalling possibility, that was all, 
which would make their immediate relationship a hun- 
dred times more difficult Then he cursed himself for 
a fatuous idiot The maggots that bred in the brains 
of Harley, with its absurd code of behavior, must have 
got into his own. He had been silly for an hour when 
he first met Cynthia — the recollection stirred his 
pulses strangely; but he had no business to attribute 
any such nonsense to her. She knew what she wished 
to do with her life much more clearly than he knew 
what he himself wanted. She had told him all about 
it, and she had left in her scheme no space he could 
possibly fill. No: as long as he held steady to his 
own purposes — whatever they proved to be — he had 
no reason to fear that Cynthia Darrell would interrupt 
them. 

With his hand on the door again, he forced a con- 
ventional smile to his lips and prepared to face Harley. 
Once in the room, there was no trouble. His eyes 
sought Cynthia, who was talking enthusiastically with 
a couple of youths in the distance. The piano was 
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silent, and new partners were being sought for the 
next march. He had only to advance with his best 
air and ask the first girl he saw for the pleasure of 
marching with her. It proved to be the soprano of 
the church choir, a creaturfe rather too insipid for his 
taste, but as satisfactory a partner for his present pur- 
pose as he could have found. She would have been 
much too ladylike to refer to the rumor that was going 
about, even if she had permitted her mind to dwell 
upon it, which was improbable. 

Within the shelter of her vapidity Stephen had time 
to get a grip on himself. He followed blindly the 
queer zigzags and spirals which were the special pride 
of the leader just then in command, and only once did 
he have to be warned by a monitory jerk of the sleeve 
that he was in danger of going astray. He saw how 
the thing went now, saw, too, its possibilities as a social 
diversion, and determined to do his part during the 
remaining numbers on the unwritten programme. 
With entire calmness, he decided that he had better 
ask Cynthia to march with him once, in order not to ap- 
pear too distant, but otherwise to keep away from her 
until supper time. 

His chance came at the end of the next number. He 
had encountered her while he had as partner one of the 
older girls from the Academy, a tom-boyish being whose 
skirts were not yet quite " down," or her hair quite 
" up," though she had obviously gone as far in both 
directions as permitted by her mother. When they 
met Cynthia almost face to face as the result of a bold 
and not wholly successful figure attempted by the 
leader, the girl looked up at Stephen and failed to stifle 
a nervous giggle. He would have liked to box her 
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ears, in spite of her lengthened skirt and her shortened 
braid, and he did actually freeze the smile on her face 
by a stern glance of disapproval — which made her 
fear and adore him from afar for the next two months. 
But Cynthia went by apparently untroubled by any 
breath of gossip. Her head was erect; her eyes were 
sparkling; her delightful voice was gay. She gave 
Stephen a friendly nod as they swung apart, which 
did much to reassure him and made it easy for him to 
speak to her quite naturally when they found them- 
selves near one another at the end of die promenade. 

"May I have the next one, Miss Darrell?" he 
asked in the hearing of all who cared to listen. 

" I should be pleased," she answered, adopting one 
of the formulae prescribed for the situation. 

The music struck up again, and they fell into line. 

" I've been marching, you see," Stephen explained, 
as they started to circle the hall. "I'm afraid I was 
awfully stupid to keep on talking with you after they 
began the shindy. I didn't realize," 

"It doesn't matter," she answered him. "Abner 
Rollins is always cheeky. He'd be sure to interrupt 
if he saw two people talking together for five minutes. 
He thinks nobody ought to be allowed to sit quiet, 
and he doesn't hesitate to show it." 

"But I didn't mean to make you conspicuous," 
went on Stephen fumblingly. 

She laughed. "Oh, that's all right, Mr. Quaid. No 
one can help being conspicuous at a gay party like 
this without being on one's feet all the time. Do you 
know? I've never been able to see why it is wicked to 
dance. I'm sure I should like it. Mother wasn't will- 
ing to have me learn, though some of the girls danced 
at school. Do you think it is wrong?" 
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" I've never had a chance to learn, but I can't see 
anything wrong in it I'd be glad to know how, only 
I'd be too awkward. I could never manage my feet, 
I'm sure* I couldn't wind up one of these complicated 
promenades, for that matter." 

"Aren't they funny? Of course it isn't dancing, and 
it's rather absurd for everybody to go walking about 
the room like this. I suppose people who know how 
to dance would find it pretty slow, but I always enjoy 
it, particularly when I'm at the head of the line and 
have to think of things to do, Mr. Andrews has asked 
me to help him lead the next one." 

"But you'll go to supper with me, won't you?" 
asked Stephen in alarm. 

" Yes indeed, thank you. At least, unless you want 
to get rid of me. You don't know Harley as well as I 
do, or you'd understand that you couldn't very well get 
out of giving me supper, since you asked me to come 
with you. It's expected ! " 

Thus, with no explanation whatever, with nothing 
more than Stephen's one penitent reference to the mis- 
adventure, they drifted off into their ordinary friendly 
chatter. Stephen did not know, when the march ended, 
and he knew no better when he escorted Cyntlr home 
after supper, what she felt about the gossip tnat had 
been set going by their prolonged conversation under 
the eyes of the public. If she remembered it, she gave 
no sign to him, but serenely ignored the situation. If, 
moreover, she was beginning to feel dissatisfied with 
the footing on which their relationship stood, she suc- 
cessfully hid that. She treated Stephen just as she 
had always treated him — as a good friend and noth- 
ing more. 
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However, the incident had its effect in several ways, 
the most important of which was its influence on 
Stephen Quaid himself. Try as he might to bury his 
recollection of what Isaiah Bowman had said, and what 
the arch glances of others had told him just as plainly, 
he could not banish it from his thoughts. His mind 
dwelt on Cynthia as it never had done before. He 
could not rid himself of her image for very long, and he 
found himself eager to see her, to be near her, all the 
while. Nothing came up that he did not wish to refer 
to her. He became uneasy if he could not talk with 
her about everything he read, or heard, or thought — 
about everything, that is, except the preoccupation 
itself, the fact of which he denied as long as he could, 
and tried to throttle when he could no longer shut his 
eyes to its existence. 

It did not take him long to discover, of course, what 
had happened to him: that the foolish and trivial oc- 
currence at the "social" had somehow set going a train 
of forces that was already laid. No youth in the early 
twenties can be so unsophisticated as not to know when 
he has fallen in love. He may accept the phenomenon 
joyfully, or he may hate it as an infringement of his 
personal liberty; but he is not deceived as to its nature. 
Stephen understood, within a few days, just what was 
meant by the obsession Cynthia had become. The 
struggle he engaged in was made with complete un- 
derstanding, and with a grim and sorrowful heart. He 
was in love; he knew he was in love; and he hated to 
be in love — just then — even with Cynthia, whom 
he would have liked to keep in some puritanic version 
of a nunnery until such time as he could woo her at 
his convenience. 
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His state of mind made him very unhappy, par- 
ticularly as the impulse to be with Cynthia whenever 
opportunity offered was altogether too strong to re- 
sist He tried to keep away, but he was uncomforta- 
ble when he succeeded and scornful of his weakness 
when he did not. Mrs. Leeds did not help him, for she 
seemed increasingly cordial in her welcome, though to 
all appearance unconscious that his visits had any 
meaning beyond simple friendliness; Cynthia herself 
did not help him, since she remained the happy com- 
rade who frankly encouraged him to come to her with 
all the happenings of his days. He cursed himself for 
a fool, but got no comfort from his clearsightedness, 
since perception of his folly made resistance to the ris- 
ing storm of passion no easier. That he saw how com- 
pletely marriage would thwart his ambition, and an en- 
gagement looking to marriage in the uncertain future 
be an injustice to Cynthia as well as tantalizingly intol- 
erable to himself, aggravated his discomfort. He 
would have been better off if he had had less acuteness 
of brain, much happier with a weaker power of will, 
and more comfortable without the conscience that 
never ceased to reproach him on his parents' account 
and on Cynthia's. 

Characteristically, the one uncertain element in the 
situation was the most torturesome of all. He had 
got no inkling, by hint of speech or action, that 
Cynthia cared for him except in the way of friendship. 
As he had told himself on the night of the disastrous 
party, the career she had planned for herself included 
neither him nor any other man. She might violently 
resent any approach to sentiment; and he could not 
find out her attitude except by broaching the matter, 
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which was the one thing he was determined not to do. 
So all his scruples might be for nothing, although his 
suffering was certainly not an illusion. That was real- 
ity^ — the most devastating reality he had ever en- 
countered. 

Characteristically, again, it was not in solitary 
brooding that he came to the complete realization of 
his state! but during a talk with old Madam Beatty. 
He went in for a little chat with her, one evening, as 
he had fallen into the habit of doing. This was a few 
days after the misadventure at the Town Hall, and 
at a moment when he had analyzed his feelings only 
to the point of knowing that Cynthia was intruding 
herself into his thoughts much oftener than was safe. 
He had not yet acknowledged that he was in love. 

Madam Beatty was sprightlier than usual as she 
greeted him. " I take it as a special compliment that 
you can spare time for me," she said. 

" Just as much time as usual," he answered, under- 
standing her reference well enough but trying his best 
to ignore it 

" Twould be strange if you had, Mr. Quaid. When 
I was younger, we found it taxing to be in love/' 

"Who told you I was in love?" he asked, a little 
petulantly. 

Madam Beatty stiffened her wisp of a figure. " I 
don't wish to quarrel with you, and I've only the 
report of eye-witnesses to go on, but — but I take you 
for a man of honor, Mr. Quaid." 

" I hope I am, but I can't keep people from making 
up stories about me if they want to, can I?" 

" A gentleman gives no opportunity for making up 
this kind of story, and with his equals he doesn't pay 
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attentions that have no meaning. La, Mr. Quaid! 
Why beat about the bush with an old creature like me, 
who is full three quarters in her grave and altogether 
dying of curiosity? I hope I may congratulate you? " 

"But, Madam Beatty," Stephen broke out, "there's 
nothing to it I realize that people are gossiping 
because a friend of mine and I got to talking, the 
other night, and kept out of things while the rest were 
marching. But neither the young lady nor I meant 
anything by it We're good friends, and that's all." 

"Ah!" Madam Beatty meditated for a moment, 
with one shrivelled forefinger resting on her cheek. 
Then she laughed gayly. "So that was all I And 
you meant nothing by it? It seems to me, Mr. Quaid, 
that the world doesn't progress very much, and per- 
haps moves backward. In my time, I think we should 
have known what we meant if we sat out a quadrille 
together. Perhaps it's the effect of adapting the evo- 
lutions of the muster-field to evening parties. I've 
often wondered what it would be like to promenade, 
as they call it" 

Stephen felt his skin grow hot It was abominable 
of the old woman to make fun of his predicament, 
particularly as one couldn't very well be angry with 
hen Besides, there was truth in what she said. He 
had unwittingly made a fool of himself, however you 
stated the case. He looked up to find Madam Beatty's 
glittering eyes fixed upon him humorously. 

" I'm — I'm afraid I'm the donkey you think me," 
he stammered. 

" There! u With a sudden change of mood, she 
stretched out her shaking hand and touched his arm. 
" I ask your pardon, Mr. Quaid. I see that I am the 
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one who lacks manners, I and the people who've been 
gossiping with me. I understand, and I should not 
have asked questions. I had supposed the matter set- 
tled. Of course you can say nothing if it's still hang- 
ing fire." 

" I'm in love, all right," Stephen burst out, acknowl- 
edging the fact, then and there, to himself as well as to 
Madam Beatty. " I haven't said so, even to myself, 
and I don't know what I'm going to do. I haven't 
breathed a word to — oh, I keep on being a fool! 
I'm a fool to be talking to you like this." 

11 You're quite safe." Her voice took on a quaver- 
ing wistfulness. " You'd have been safe any time this 
half century, for the matter of that. A woman can 
be trusted to keep her mouth shut by the time she's 
forty, when she's honored with a young man's con- 
fidences." 

" I'll be very grateful. I believe it's a good thing 
for me to have talked to some one." 

"That's very likely. It's not well to bury one's 
feelings when one is young. Remember that, if you 
will. It don't matter later, for there's little use in 
having feelings when a person's old. I wish you well, 
Mr. Quaid." 

"Thank you." 

Stephen got up to go. He would have been quite 
unable, just then, to carry on the kind of small talk 
that Madam Beatty loved, and he surmised from the 
look cm her ravaged face that she, too, preferred to be 
alone* It was very queer, he thought, that the one 
person who knew his secret — and perhaps the only 
one to whom it would ever be divulged — should be 
this nonogenarian who was clinging so desperately 
to life. 
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However, he took what comfort he could from her 
sympathy, which expressed itself in admirable reti- 
cence thereafter. He went in to chatter with her 
more frequently than ever, and he came to feel genuine 
affection for her. The brown wig and the beribboned 
dress no longer seemed to him absurd — only a little 
pathetic 
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CHAPTER XI 

When Stephen went home to Lichfield for Thanks- 
giving Day, immediately after his recognition that, 
however he might control his behavior, natural in- 
stinct was too strong for his feelings, he was unutter- 
ably depressed* For the sake of his family, he tried 
to shake off the gloom that mastered him and play up 
to the traditional cheerfulness of the feast, but he did 
not succeed in being uninterruptedly gay. His sister 
told him that he mustn't put on solemn airs just be- 
cause he was principal of an academy — that the 
weight of the country didn't rest on his shoulders; his 
mother thought anxiously that he must be over-work- 
ing and was in danger of a nervous collapse. She 
recalled illnesses of his childhood, which indicated an 
unusual delicacy of constitution, and begged him to 
be careful and to change his boarding place if that 
Mrs. Whitney didn't give him proper food 

He laughed at their respective gibes and fears, 
however, and did his best to put on a brazen front. 
To have hinted in the vaguest way at the real cause of 
his low spirits would have been impossible to him. 
It was no mere boyish fancy that had possessed him : 
no calf love, which finds one of its greatest satisfac- 
tions in exhibiting the symptoms of passion, proudly, 
as certificates of manhood. Though young and inex- 
perienced, and bewildered by the strength of his emo- 
tions, he. was too genuinely in love to wish to make a 
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show of himself anywhere. It had relieved him to 
break out to Madam Beatty; but he was a little 
ashamed of having been surprised into confessing 
even to her, safe though he believed her to be. 

There was even a touch of bravado in the way he 
acted the part of sober friend when with Cynthia. He 
scorned himself for being unable to keep away from 
her, as I have said, and thus feeding the flame of his 
desire; but he could not control himself to that extent. 
What he could do, and what he had a queer inverted 
pride in doing, was to behave when in company with 
her as if the thought of love had never suggested itself 
to him. It took strength of will to repress the impulse 
to be the lover rather than to play the friend. Unin- 
6tructed though he was in the conventional arts of 
courtship, he had to keep a steady hand on himself to 
hold back from attentions and suggestions that would 
have meant to him, however unperceived they might 
have been by her at the time, the beginnings of a 
declared siege on her heart He succeeded, it must be 
admitted, extraordinarily well — for at least three 
tortncnted weeks. 

He f ound it more possible to follow out this make* 
believe because Cynthia was so friendly and so cheer- 
fully unconscious, as far as he could see, of any 
possibility that their relationship might alter for better 
or for worse. Moreover — a state of things that 
perplexed him greatly — he was always less disturbed 
by his love when with her. Her bodily presence calmed 
him, His temperature dropped, though his spirits 
rose, when she came into the room. Away from her, 
he wanted her desperately : felt with tingling acuteness 
the physical effect upon him of her rippling hair, her 
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soft cheek, her pulsating bosom — longed to touch her 
and to clasp her in his arms. But when she was there, 
it was different. Somehow he was satisfied by the 
actuality of her, and able to laugh and talk about the 
most trivial things. He did not know why, but he 
was more passionate when he was separated from her. 

It occurred to him to wonder whether this was not 
very abnormal, whether it didn't mark him as a man 
of strange destinies, to whom -ordinary love and mar- 
riage were forbidden by the decrees of nature. If so, 
there was all the more reason why he should hold his 
impulses in check. It would be a vile thing to entangle 
a pure and lovely creature like Cynthia Darrell with a 
monster of unholy appetites. However, the phenome- 
non was grateful in so far as it helped him to conceal 
the flame by which he was devoured; and it might 
mean little or nothing. He didn't know. He didn't 
know anything except that he loved the girl and saw 
no way to tell her so without endangering his own- 
future and her happiness. 

If he asked her to marry him and she refused be- 
cause she cared for him only as a friend, that would 
be the end of the matter for her, of course. In that 
case, she wouldn't suffer; she might even take pride in 
the conquest, according to what one learned about 
women from books — though he didn't believe 
Cynthia could be that kind. He wouldn't be harming 
her, anyhow. But it would be death to him. He 
didn't wish to put the question to the test and have it 
resolved by such a cataclysm. No: silence was the 
way. He must suffer and say nothing until — well, 
until years of separation had dulled the pain. 

I take it that his recognition of the probable effect 
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upon him of a resolute and definite removal from 
Cynthia DarreU's vicinity shows, again, how powerful 
an element in his make-up reason — the intellectual 
part of him — was, even at that time, when he was 
so completely the prey of his emotions. He understood 
perfectly that if he went away, and cut 6ff all com- 
munication with Cynthia, he would some time or other 
get over feeling as he did. To that extent he was 
never the dupe of his passion. He exaggerated the 
length of time necessary, perhaps, but he never refused 
to admit to himself that after a few years he might 
be able to live comfortably without seeing Cynthia or 
hearing of her. 

More than once, indeed, he thought of resigning his 
position in Harley and leaving before the end of the 
year. He couldn't decently go at Christmas, when 
the first term would be finished, for that would give 
the committee too short a time to find a successor; 
but he might get out in the spring. That would 
shorten the agony by three months, or at least that part 
of the agony which consisted of living on terms of 
friendship with Cynthia and holding in check every 
impulse to make love to her. Another and longer 
agony would follow, which could be terminated only 
by the hand of time. But for the moment he couldn't 
decide to resign. It would be like running away, for 
one thing, which pride made hateful. For every rea- 
son except this one, he wished to complete the school 
year in Harley. Besides, he couldn't voluntarily leave 
Cynthia. His will was like water in that respect. 

There is no point in following the whole course of 
Stephen's thoughts and fancies during that bleak De- 
cember. Itodeed, the only excuse for imposing on you 
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the pages I have just written is the fact that Stephen 
was not in all respects what every man is when he falls 
in love. Most young men are either colder or less 
cautious. Stephen was very much in love, but he was 
also clear-headed and reined in by scruples of reason 
as well as of conscience. Probably the combination 
is less uncommon in New England than elsewhere, 
although it cannot be said to be universal even among 
those descendants of the Puritans whose tradition 
has not been tempered by intermarriage with other 
stocks. Stephen had marked individuality from the 
beginning, which makes it worth while to know his 
state of mind when first he loved, At the same time, 
he was not abnormal, as any young man will recognize 
and as some older men may remember. 

Nothing more need be said about what went on 
inside his heart and brain during those weeks of 
struggle. There Is even less to record about his actions. 
Cynthia was friendly; Cynthia was kind; Cynthia was 
unattainable. He fluttered about her as much as his 
school work and the code of Harley would permit 
Henrietta Creswell was a real help to him by way of 
keeping him attentive to his duties at the Academy. 
Under the cold glitter of her eye-glasses he did his 
work well for fear of shame. Because he had heard 
her story, he was more than ever afraid of meriting 
her scorn. He knew that she was very human — that 
she should of right have been a pathetic bit of wrecked 
humanity; but she had every appearance of being 
built of steel and singularly tight against the gale. All 
in all, you couldn't let personal worries interfere in 
any work you shared with such a creature. 

The first snow-fall came, and the first skating. 
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Stephen had the delight, not unmixed with terror, of 
kneeling at Cynthia's feet and fastening the straps 
that bound her skates. He would have liked to kneel 
there forever, except that the jubilant crowd of young- 
sters who thronged the little pond made the posture 
unthinkable. Besides, he skated well and was fond of 
the accomplishment It surprised him not at all that 
Cynthia proved to be even more expert than himself. 
There was exhilaration as well as solace in speeding 
over the ice with hands clasped in hers, or in watching 
the graceful strength of her strokes as she flung her- 
self forward into the wind. When a thaw came, 
Stephen lamented as genuinely as the school children. 
There was little to do in Harley at the time except 
work and meditate — and altogether too much time 
for thought 

As it happened, Stephen received, in mid-December, 
a long letter from Oliver Bates, the first since his friend 
had gone abroad. It was singularly unconsoling. 
Oliver was very happy. He said that he was now 
reconciled with his father and in such high favor that 
he could never do wrong again. 

a It all comes," he wrote, " from the fact that I got 
engaged to Isabel Latimer on the trip over. What 
do you think of that, you old pedagogue? It's really 
one of the biggest jokes of all time, though I plead 
guilty of being as much in love with the lady as a 
fellow can be without going off his head. I'd known 
her, of course, since we were kids, but I hadn't seen 
very much of her for years. Anyhow, she hit me hard, 
and I knuckled under at. once. What's the use in 
betting against a sure thing? Fortunately for little 
Oily, she had the good sense to say she'd marry me if 
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I felt that way about it, so we landed with everything 
all fixed up. The old man is as pleased as Punch, and 
spends his time in patting himself on the back for 
having begotten a son with so much sense, the point 
being that I've gone and done the most horribly obvi- 
ous thing that ever was. A society editor couldn't 
have done worse. That makes me a little sick, but 
there's nothing to do about it. Hanged if I'll throw 
Isabel over just because she's considered a perfectly 
proper person for me to marry ! No sir-ree ! 

" The real point of the joke is that I was marked 
for the slaughter before we started. Isabel confessed 
that at once when I proposed to her, so that there 
shouldn't be any hard feelings later, as she said. The 
little plan was to give me a chance to fall for her 
on the voyage or in Paris, before looking about to see 
what could be done in the way of titles and that sort 
of thing. I don't suppose Isabel's mother ever put it 
quite so baldly as that, but Isabel had nosed out the 
scheme and told me about it like a good girl. Both of 
us hated like the mischief to be the victims of any such 
plot, but I pointed out that the joke wouldn't be all 
on us if we pretended to have been secretly engaged 
since my junior year. So we did that, which rather 
got Mrs. Latimer on the raw but seems to tickle my 
old man. 

"We're going to be married next June, I suppose, 
with you as best man and all kinds of flummery on 
the side. Isabel says she'd like to live on a ranch, 
but she isn't particular if you prefer to start business 
in New York. I've made it clear to her that we're 
going to be pards. Both of us bar Boston. So be 
thinking hard what you want to do. There won't 
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be any trouble about money now. Isabel will have 
something, as I understand it, and I'll have a good lot. 
It seems that my mother's money was left to me abso- 
lutely at thirty, or before if I married. I never knew 
that until now. Father will give me anything I want, 
besides, and let me do any damn thing I please. Funny, 
isn't it? 

" Now, don't you go and fall in love with any stiff- 
jointed school-ma'am before we gfet back. Better 
leave all that to Isabel, who'll pick out a winner for you 
and have you married in no time. Not that I think 
there's much danger of your getting caught by an up- 
country beauty. I'm easy, and always shall be, but 
I'll trust you to keep the firm out- of the clutches of 
the green-goods men." 

Stephen was a good deal dashed by the jovial letter. 
So that finished the plan to do something with Oliver! 
He realized now that he had been counting a good 
deal, latterly, on the possibility of working into business 
with his friend, and so getting his start. He might 
have given, he felt sure, a fair equivalent in brains and 
energy for any help he received ; and he would have 
been willing to go in on terms of independence like 
that. But the bubble had burst. Oliver would either 
settle down to idleness with his rich wife, or he'd go 
off on some wild-goose adventure — ranching, for 
instance — where a third person woukj be only a 
nuisance. It was nice to have Oliver so happy — he 
was generous enough, in spite of his own misery, to 
feel that ; but it meant the end of the fellow's ambition. 
Oliver had all the luck in some ways, but he'd never 
amount to anything. As for himself, with or without 
Cynthia Darrell and without anybody's backing, he 
*as going to make a success in one way or another. 
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The reference to up-country girls and school-teach- 
ers he resented bitterly a&d found hard to forgive. It 
showed how far removed from him the world in which 
Oliver lived really teas, and also Oliver's ignorance of 
the country he pretended to care so much about That 
was a defect of training, no doubt, but it was fatal. 
Any real American would know that a country school- 
teacher might have qualities fitting her to rise to the 
highest places along with her husband Any good 
American would take it as a matter of course, and he 
wouldn't sneer at girls who had the education and in- 
telligence to make their living, in contrast to the idle 
daughters of the rich who were taught nothing except 
how to wear clothes and catch husbands. Stephen 
was so much hurt that he devoted a paragraph to the 
subject in the letter of congratulation that he de- 
spatched to Paris at once. It was put in general terms, 
but it was so warm a defence of the girls who made 
their own way that Oliver whistled in amusement when 
he received it and ruefully suggested to his fiancte 
that they organize a rescue party. 

When Stephen told Cynthia about Oliver's letter, 
which he did as a matter of course — ignoring the one 
stupid reference to school-ma'ams — he was a little 
surprised to find that her estimate of the situation did 
not agree with his own. 

"Why should it make any difference with your 
plans?" she asked. "Mr. Bates seems as much in- 
clined as ever, as I understand it, to go into something 
with you/ # 

11 Hell get over it," Stephen answered gloomily. 

"Why?" 

" Because he's sure to insist on something I don't 
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care about, or else do nothing at all This girl of his 
will dish all that, and shell probably spoil him/ 9 

" You're terribly cynical about women, it seems to 
me/' Cynthia retorted. 

" No. Really I'm not," he said quickly. " But 
I don't believe a girl brought up as she has been will 
do anything to keep Oliver going. That's what he 
needs. He'll probably drift about like his father and 
accomplish nothing worth while. I think it's too 
bad." 

" It's too bad for you to lose the chance you might 
have had — though I don't see why you should — that 
is, if you want the kind of thing where Mr. Bates 
could be a help. Of course it would be splendid of 
you to help him do something worth while. But I 
don't see why it's your duty to sacrifice your own 
career for his sake." 

"If this hadn't happened," Stephen replied, "we 
might have got into some business together and at 
least made money. That's what Oliver's been propos- 
ing to me. I suppose I'm a little sore at losing the 
chance for myself, but I'm thinking more of him, I 
hope, than. I am of myself. There was no question of 
my sacrificing my career ; I'd have got as much out of it 
as Oliver. But I don't need him. If I can't get on with- 
out pull, I'm not much good anyhow." 

Cynthia looked at him questioningly. " You can go 
on teaching, can't you? Do you really mean to quit 
that? I don't mean to say that I think you wouldn't 
do well in other things, but you've made a success 
here." 

" No, I won't teach always, whatever happens about 
Oliver. I've made up my mind on that point It's all 
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right, but it's not what I want. I'm going to get out 
when I can." 

" I suppose it's the way I was brought up," went on 
Cynthia, "but I can't help feeling that it's somehow 
more worth while to be in a profession than in business. 
Don't you think it is, evet> if you can't make so much 
money?" 

" Yes, unless you can have your swing and do things 
on a big scale. That's what I've hoped for when I've 
thought about accepting Oliver's offer. We might have 
been able to have our own way in time. That's gone 
now. I'll start where I can and go as far as I can, 
that's all. I don't much care whether it's business or 
not. I suppose I might even stick to teaching if a way 
opened to the kind of thing I want." 

Cynthia sighed "You're more ambitious than I 
am. I'll be contented if I can see a lot of places before 
I die, and meanwhile do a little good." 

" But you've got your scheme all worked out," said 
Stephen, recurring to the earlier conversations that 
were giving him so many bad hours, since the perfec- 
tion of her plans seemed so completely to exclude 
him from her reckoning. " I don't know what I'm 
going to do, you see," he went on humbly. 

"You! I'll trust you to get on, Mr. Quaid. And I 
don't believe your friend will go back on you if you 
want what he can give you. You have a way of mak- 
ing people do what you like," 

"I only wish I could." Stephen thrilled with his 
audacity as he spoke. The dark reference was as close 
to a declaration of his love as he dared to go, and he 
neither hoped nor expected it to be understood. 

" You have," the girl insisted. " Some people seem 
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to be born to have people go back on them; but there's 
no danger of that in your case. I'm sure Mr. Bates 
would cut off his hand rather than fail you." 

" I don't want any help unless I can give as much as 
I get. You seem to think I ought to have a crutch, 
and yet you're awfully independent yourself/' 

"Am I?" Cynthia laughed. "I don't see how I 
can study medicine unless Uncle Henry will give me 
the money to do it. Mother can't afford to. So every- 
thing depends on whether I can persuade him that it 
isn't an unladylike thing to do. I'm quite ready to 
take his money : I'm not a bit proud. After I get my 
degree, of course, I shan't need anybody to look out 
for me." 

"And you're sure you want to be a doctor?" 

Her eyes glowed. " Want to ? It's the only thing 
I do want, except to see what the world looks like. 
Why shouldn't I try to make my two wishes come true, 
when they go together so well ? " 

"I suppose so," he answered doubtfully, thinking 
with despair that the ultimate realization of her plans 
meant the shattering of his own hopes. If only he 
were not powerless to intervene — if only he might at 
least make the attempt to persuade her to substitute 
other ambitions for those so clearly formed in her 
mind ! 

There was no help for it that he could see, and he 
went back to his room at the Whitneys', that evening, 
in a black mood indeed. 
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CHAPTER XII 

The school term ended only two days before Christ- 
mas : just in time to permit Stephen, and Cynthia as 
well, to get home comfortably for the festival. The 
weather had turned bitterly cold again, though the 
fields lay naked and brown, without their proper cov- 
ering of snow. Before the sun was well up on Satur- 
day morning, Darius Robb stopped at the Whitneys' 
gate to pick up Stephen, who was leaving by the 
early train. The stage-driver was almost smothered 
in his coat of buffalo hide — a huge amorphous bundle 
on the front seat of his carry-all 

"Mornin'l Glad you're ready to start," he said 
dolefully, as Stephen clambered in beside him. 

"It's a cold morning," Stephen answered, turning 
up the collar of his overcoat and pulling the fur robe 
about him* 

" Blow zero, I guess. I've still got to stop at the 
Leeds's. Hope Miss Darrell won't keep the sorrel 
waitin\ You folks goin' home together, ain't ye? " 

" Miss Darrell? Is she taking this train? I didn't 
know just when she was going to start." 

As a matter of fact, Stephen had carefully refrained 
from asking about her plans, and she had volun- 
teered no information. By tacit agreement fhey had 
ignored the subject altogether, saying good-bye on the 
previous day as if there had been no possibility of a 
journey together. It was an ostrich-like bit of hypoc- 
risy, of course, which could in no way save them from 
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Mrs. Grundy; but it saved their youthful consciences 
from reproach. 

"She said she planned to," Mr. Robb responded, 
" but mebbe she won't care to start so early with the 
thermom'ter settlin' into its boots like this. We'll 
kinder stop an* see, though." 

Undaunted by the cold, indeed, Cynthia came run- 
ning down the path from the side door of the Leeds 
house as they approached, with Henry Labussy tug- 
ging a heavy bag behind her. She had made her fare- 
wells to the rest of the household inside the warm 
kitchen, and emerged in a bustling glow. Stephen's 
heart bounded as he saw her. Not eVen the benumbing 
chill of the dawn CQuld lessen his delight in the adven- 
ture into which necessity was pushing them. He 
jumped from the wagon with sudden energy, helped 
Henry lift the travelling bag up behind, and started 
to tuck the furs about Cynthia, who had sprung un- 
assisted into the back seat of the vehicle from the top 
of the stone steps. 

"Better git in with her, hadn't ye? Ye won't be so 
cold if you do." Darius Robb turned his head slightly 
as he proffered the advice, and folded himself into 
his carriage robe. 

In his pleasure at the thought of a little journey in 
company with Cynthia, Stephen had begun to wrap 
her about as if there were no possibility of his doing 
anything else than return to his place on the front seat; 
but he took the suggestion in good part. " Of course 
I'm going to, Mr. Robb," he cried. " I wouldn't sit 
anywhere else." 

Henry Labussy, bareheaded in the cold, slapped his 
arms crosswise against his sides and laughed merrily. 
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" Good-bye! Merry Christmas! " he called, as Robb 
jerked the reins and got his horse into motion. 

"You don't have to sit here, you know/' said 
Cynthia mockingly, at the same time letting him fold 
them still more securely against the cold. 

" I presume he don't really object, Miss Darrell," 
said Darius Robb, who seemed to be emerging from 
his ordinary gloom. " In case he does, he c'n drive 
the hoss, an' I'll set with you." 

Either from the stir of settling a second time in the 
wagon, or from the close presence of Cynthia, 
Stephen's blood was coursing more freely. " Thank 
you, Mr. Robb," he shouted. " I'm satisfied here." 

" I never have no luck," grumbled Mr. Robb humor- 
ously, and lapsed into silence. 

" Are you going all the way into Boston? " Stephen 
asked of Cynthia. " You don't have to, do you, to get 
home?" 

" I'm going to, this morning. I expect to meet my 
uncle and have lunch with him before we go out. I 
want to do a little shopping if the crowds aren't too 
dreadful." 

" Then we can go all the way together ! What fun ! 
That is, if you don't mind my company." 

" Of course I don't mind. I'm awfully glad you're 
taking this train. I suppose we shall have to wait at 
Merrimac Junction, as usual, and I shall need some- 
body to amuse me. Besides, if I'm with you, there's 
less danger of having to sit in the same car seat with 
a Canuck lady who has been travelling all night with 
a sticky baby." 

"Thank?. I like to be useful," said Stephen, 
laughing. 
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" Oh, I don't mean to imply that I'm glad of your 
company merely to save myself from Canuck ladies. 
I hoped you were going this morning/' 

" Seems to me ye might 'a' found a chance to ask 
him if he was, Miss Darrell," remarked Darius Robb, 
turning his head again. 

" Yes. Why not? " inquired Stephen. 

" Why — ! " Cynthia's cheeks flushed a deeper red 
than was caused by the stinging cold, but she was 
ready with her retort after a moment's fumbling. " I'm 
sure Martha Crawford wouldn't consider it proper to 
ask any gentleman about his plans if she thought he 
might possibly take the same train. Would she, Mr. 
Robb? I try to live up to her standards." 

" Do ye? Gid-ap! I guess you have to work con- 
siderable hard, then, Miss Darrell. Git along with ye! " 
Mr. Robb spoke solemnly, half to the laggard sorrel 
and half to his passenger. . 

"You seem to think Miss Darrell finds it hard to 
behave herself," put in Stephen, and turned to look 
full into her laughing eyes. 

" No," drawled Darius Robb. " I dunno 's I'd say 
that, but Marthy's spent so much time behavin' proper 
since she was a gal, anybody else 'd have kinder hard 
work to keep up with her. I went with her, one winter 
— the winter of '49 it must have been — so I know." 

"Did you? And Martha never told me!" said 
Cynthia reproachfully. "The deceitful thing!" 

" It wa'n't very lively," explained Mr. Robb, " so 
mebbe she's forgotten. ( She'd never let me see her 
home from singin' school without her sister was along, 
an' I finally quit." 

Stephen laughed outright " I can't imagine Martha 
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Crawford with a young man. Didn't she frighten you, 
Mr. Robb?" 

" No, 'twaWt that I wa$ scairt, but we didn't seem 
to git no forrarder. I married Mis' Robb the next 
year. Fact is, I hain't thought abeout those times in 
a great while. " A chuckle came from the depths of 
the huge bundle of fur. 

" Do you know how long we are supposed to wait 
at Merrimac Junction?" asked Cynthia, addressing 
Stephen. 

"Forty-five minutes, I think. I looked up the 
trains yesterday. But the train from the north will 
surely be late to-day. A lot of people will be travelling 
just before Christmas." 

"Yes, I'm afraid so." 

Darius Robb said nothing, and the two young per- 
sons on the back seat were less inclined to talk as the 
cold penetrated their clothing with its stupefying chill. 
They were not actually cold, but they grew torpid as 
one does when sitting quiet in a temperature below the 
zero point Stephen pulled their coverings up almost 
to their chins and instinctively edged a little closer to 
his companion. She did not appear to resent the move- 
ment, but pressed her shoulder against his for the sake 
of the warmth the mere contact gave. They could 
not have helped being conscious that the comfort thus 
provided was greater than it would have been if they 
had been indifferent strangers, huddling together 
against the extremity of cold. Stephen, at least, felt 
a pleasure in the physical nearness of which he was 
not ashamed, since it had come unsought. For the 
first time he had the sense of protecting Cynthia; and 
he longed to put his arm about her, to draw her yet 
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closer to him, until she would be utterly safe from the 
biting frost That wouldn't do, he realized clearly, be- 
hind the broad back of Darius Robb and on the public 
road, but it seemed to him that she could not and would 
not have found his sheltering arm distasteful, had they 
been alone. How could she not respond to his feeling ? 
He was all tenderness for her. The impulse that 
stirred within him was not to possess but to give his 
own strength; his desire was limited by the circum- 
stances of the moment, when bodily comfort was the 
one thing to be sought 

Gradually, as they left the open country and entered 
the belt of pine forest that covers the sandy river plain, 
he lapsed into a dreamy state in which all his percep- 
tions were merged in a vague sense of well-being. He 
no longer felt the cold, though his body seemed, in 
spite of the layers of wool that encased it, quite naked 
to the weather. He no longer thought : he only knew 
that he was borne along side by side with the girl he 
loved. So, it seemed, they might drive to the very 
end of life. There was no need of action any more 
than of restraint There was nothing to decide, be- 
cause life had become this happy stupor — this cold 
nirvana, with all distinctions between body and soul, 
and soul and soul, at last blotted out 

Cynthia Darrell broke the spell at length, as they 
crossed the bridge over the frozen river. " I'm glad 
we're almost there,'* she said with a sudden shiver. 
" I'm chilled through and through — positively numb. 
Aren't you? " 

"It's terribly cold, but I'm not minding it much," 
Stephen answered truthfully. " I'm afraid your coat 
isn't so thick as mine." 
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" Goin* to snow, I guess," suggested Darius Robb 
from the front seat, awaking also. " That's why you 
feel the cold." 

" But I have a muff, which is more than any man 
is allowed," went on Cynthia. " Ugh ! How do you 
stand it?" 

" One's hands do get cold," Stephen admitted. " Ex- 
cept for that, I don't feel it especially." 

She pushed her muff towards him under the fur 
robe. " Do take mine for the rest of the way," she 
said impulsively. 

" No, I'm all right," he answered. 

As he tried to return the muff to her, one hand en- 
countered hers and closed over it gently. He hadn't 
meant to take any such liberties. He was ashamed, 
the moment he had done it, for it was a silly school- 
boy trick; but he did not let go. Cynthia, moreover, 
made no effort to withdraw her hand, but let it rest 
there, covered by her muff. Her eyes smiled at him, 
as if to say that it was perhaps a foolish joke, but that 
willy-nilly he must be made comfortable. Her glance 
was so frank and unabashed that he was afraid she 
meant no more than this ; but his torpor left him. He 
was -wide awake, with nerves suddenly restored to 
action and a suffocating sense of delight throughout 
his body that made him shiver, though not with the 
cold. His other hand sought hers and held it fast, 
while the unconscious mail-carrier urged his sorrel 
more desperately, but with no more than customary 
success, to hasten its jog-trot. 

Neither Stephen nor Cynthia spoke until they rat- 
tled into the clearing and up to the station platform. 
Then Cynthia, showing a roguish dimple, said de- 
murely : " You'll have to admit that a muff is useful. 
Isn't it?" 
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" Thank you," he answered, smiling back at her and 
releasing her hands. " There's no doubt about it." 

A subtle understanding had arisen between them, 
none the less real because it was the result of some- 
thing that might be passed over as a bit of foolery. 
It had been exceedingly pleasant while it lasted, and 
it gave Stephen a new feeling of confidence, as well 
as a new recklessness. Inhibitions were swept aside. 
His brain had no room for cautious thoughts and 
restraining doubts. He would dare anything and fear 
nothing for the sake of holding Cynthia's hand again, 
but more intimately and less thickly shrouded in wool 
and fur, which, he realized, made the whole incident 
a little absurd. For the moment he was blissfully 
happy, anyhow, with a gayety of spirit that could 
mount no higher. 

Darius Robb put his horse into a little shed under 
the pines and came into the station, where he shook the 
fire in the coal-stove to a bright glow, removed his 
fur coat, and opened the window in the closet he 
occupied officially as ticket-seller and station-master. 
He was ready for the work of the day. 

" We're good 'n' early," he remarked as he shuffled 
about. "Give ye a chance to warm up before the 
train gits in." 

Indeed, the little room soon grew intolerably stuffy 
with the acrid fumes of gas and the stale odor from 
many previous unaired days. 

" I'm not warm," said Cynthia after a few minutes' 
waiting, "but I think I'd rather walk up and down 
outside if you don't mind." 

" So should I," Stephen replied. " I'm stiff from 
sitting still in the cold." 

"Better ^it your tickets, hadn't ye?" Mr. Robb 
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admonished them. "Til have to take the mail-bags 
acrost the track before long neow." 

They laughed, because they had actually forgotten, 
both of them, to buy their tickets; and they laughed 
still more when the station-master waggled his bearded 
face at them from behind the bars of his window, 

/U For school-teachers/' he said gravely, " ye seem 
kinder thoughtless this mornm'. Sure ye c'n git to 
Boston without a guardeen?" 

"It's getting up so early/ 1 Stephen answered. 
"However, perhaps you'd better put us in charge of 
the conductor, Mr. Robb. What do you think?" 

"I wouldn't take the responsibility if I was him," 
replied Mr. Robb, whereupon Cynthia Darrell blushed, 
and slipped her change hastily into her purse. 

" If Mr. Robb is going to make jokes, I certainly 
won't stay inside here," she said. 

"That's f'r you to settle," he retorted. "Guess 
you two won't freeze, wherever you are." 

They fled from the old man and walked up and 
down the stretch of wooden platform, which was 
sheltered from the wind and really a little, warmer 
now as the sun rose above the encircling tree-tops. Two 
or three farmers arrived with milk to be shipped by 
express, and a couple of other passengers for the train 
drove up in their own vehicles. One of them was a 
stranger, but the other was David Paulding, with 
whom Stephen had been on friendly terms since they 
had judged the ploughing match together on the day of 
the Fair. 

" (Join* home for Christmas, I see/* said the vet- 
eran, beaming delightedly as he hurried up to them on 
the platform. "That's good, that's good. It seems 
too bad to go away from home the day before Christ- 
mas, but I have to do it. M 
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"What a pity!" Cynthia exclaimed with k polite 
show of sympathy, although it was obvious that Mr. 
Paulding was far from being distressed by his pro- 
spective journey. 

" Yes indeed/' he answered brightly. " My wife, she 
couldn't hardly bear to have me go to-day, especially as 
I may not be able to git back f 'r the entertainment at 
the Town House to-night. I can't tell, ye see. Im- 
portant business f'r the G. A. R. at Concord, and it 
might take till evenin'. But a soldier has to be ready 
to obey orders, don't he?" 

"His first duty, I believe," said Stephen, much 
relieved to find that Mr. Paulding was not going all 
the way to Boston with them. 

"That's what they taught us in '61, Mr. Quaid. 
Well, well ! I'll git back before midnight, most likely, 
and I'm always glad to have a day with the boys. I 
don't suppose you go Concord way, Miss Darrell? " 

" No, I go south," Cynthia replied. " I'm going to 
meet an uncle in Boston." 

"Sol" Mn Paulding slapped his thigh mirthfully. 
U I was sure you wouldn't desert Mr. Quaid f'r me. 
But there! I thought I might 's well ask. Ain't that 
the train Whistlin'?" 

" I believe it is," said Cynthia, 

Just then Darius Robb emerged slowly from the 
station, dragging his mail-bags. "Better be gittin' 
acrost the track, I guess," he drawled. " Train seems 
to be comin'." 

There was plenty of time, as a matter of fact. 
They had still to wait a couple of minutes, while the 
locomotive tooted hysterically at another crossing, be- 
fore the train charged furiously round the curve and 
came to a stop on die squeaking rails. They clambered 
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aboard, Mr. Paulding assisting with Cynthia's bag 
and guiding them ceremoniously to a seat. Unfor- 
tunately for Stephen's hopes, the car was by no means 
crowded, which gave Mr. Paulding the chance to turn 
back a seat and plant himself opposite them. 

" No, no ! " he protested, as Stephen tried to give 
him the place at Cynthia's side. " I don't mind ridin' 
backwards, an' I c'n keep a better watch on you young 
folks this way. You'll have to behave while I'm with 
you." 

Stephen put on a look of dignified unconcern, hop- 
ing to repress their unwelcome travelling companion's 
flow of spirits; but he soon had to give up the attempt. 
David Paulding was so amiable and so irrepressible 
that there was no use in being out of temper with him. 
Eager though Stephen was for every precious moment 
of Cynthia, he couldn't be angry with the bustling 
veteran, who had as much right to his seat as anybody 
else and only meant to be friendly. Besides, it was 
less than ten miles to Merrimac Junction, where they 
would be freed from his company. 

So Stephen tried to take his due part in the conver- 
sation that Mr. Paulding kept up unceasingly, though 
all the while his mind was busy with the insistent 
question he longed to ask; felt certain he must ask as 
soon as the chance came; determined to ask soon, 
whether the opportunity were right or no. The ques- 
tion began to beat itself out in the rhythm of the re- 
volving wheels. It so possessed him that everything 
else seemed unreal, and certainly of no moment what- 
ever. How could he possibly wait until after New 
Year's to know whether he had any chance of winning 
Cynthia's love? He had been a fool to let the matter 
rest as it had, all these latter weeks. He must know, 
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and know quickly. He looked at her clear profile 
silhouetted against the frosted window, with even the ^ 

long dark eyelashes outlined and the laughing lips 
moving as die smiled; and he could almost have burst 
out with his question then and there, in defiance of 
David Paulding and the babbling creatures who filled 
the car with their voices. No, he couldn't wait — he 
must know. The delicious suffocation of desire rose 
in his throat again. A moment was all he needed — 
one moment of solitude. Surely that would satisfy 
him, for the sense of a mysterious understanding re- 
mained from the drive. Only he must know — must 
have some explicit word or unmistakable sign. Yet 
he had to talk with David Paulding, all the same. 

The little run to Merrimac Junction seemed inter- 
minable, and their arrival did not at once rid them 
of their companion. He shepherded them into the 
waiting-room as he had shepherded them aboard the 
train, and sat with them for ten minutes in undimin- 
ished affability. He even pointed out certain notable 
persons of the region who graced the station with 
their presence that morning: the county sheriff, the 
agent of the cotton mills, and — loftily unconscious of 
the public gaze — the great man who had recently 
been elected to represent one half of the entire state 
in Congress. Stephen could have cheerfully throttled 
the genial veteran by the time he bustled away, at last, 
to take his train; but he managed to be polite to the 
end. After all, the old fellow meant well, and seemed 
to put extra emphasis of good will into his " Merry 
Christmas " as he departed. 

There came a moment of embarrassment, for 
Stephen certainly and apparently for Cynthia, since 
she was as silent as he. They had been depending on 
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Mr. Paulding for conversational leads, and now were 
faced by the necessity of talking trivially, even though 
the current set vibrating between them before they 
reached Harley Station had gathered intensity all the 
while. Stephen could think of nothing that could pos- 
sibly be said in the motley crowd which filled the sta- 
tion. He did not even dare, for a little, to look at Cyn- 
thia, When he did look, he took courage, for she sat 
there familiar and friendly, not at all the divine 
stranger but the comrade whom he had at length sud- 
denly recognized as his heart's desire. 

"Why shouldn't I check our bags? Then we can 
move about as we please, he suggested tamely. 

" Do," Cynthia answered. " I don't believe I can 
stand the air in this waiting-room for a half hour 
longer, and the train may be late." 

At the counter in the lunch-room they left their 
baggage and drank hot chocolate, which passed the 
time and served also to relieve the difficulty both of 
them felt about commonplace speech. Stephen's ex- 
citement mounted. 

"Let's t^ke a turn outside," he said. "It won't 
be very cold on the sunny side of the station." 

"I'd like to." Cynthia seemed willing to follow 
his lead, but she was extraordinarily silent on her own 
account, making neither suggestions nor comments. 

For a few minutes they walked briskly up and down 
the bleak concrete platform, past the waiting-room, the 
baggage-room, the express office, without a word. The 
cold air stung their cheeks, but it had a touch of 
warmth in it here in the sunlight, where the wind 
was fended off by the range of ugly brick buildings. 
They were not uncomfortable, and they were glad to 
be out of the stifling heat that the crowd was patiently 
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enduring inside the station. The platform was almost 
empty. Occasionally a railroad employee slouched 
along, or a shifting-engine rolled by in a cloud of 
steam, but they had an illusory sense of being alone. 

Stephen guided them, his high forehead tensely 
drawn in a frown of perplexity and his eyes smoulder- 
ing with unspoken desire. He was wondering if the 
moment were possible for his purpose: whether it 
would be folly or wisdom to speak the words that rose 
to his lips. He longed to say them even here, in the 
bright winter sunshine, with the mortal certainty that 
a freight train would come lumbering by as soon as he 
had begun. He could not wait, yet for a Kttle he was 
tongue-tied. 

When he spoke at last, it was wholly without con- 
sciously intending to do so. They were passing an 
inset angle of the station, out of sight of the door into 
the waiting-room and free from any observers in that 
direction. If ever, this was the time. Stephen stopped 
suddenly and faced Cynthia, so that her path was 
barred. 

" I've got to know," he said huskily, fixing her with 
his melancholy eyes. "Tell me, Cynthia — will you 
marry me?" 

She looked up at him, startled, as she had every 
reason to be. " Marry you?" she repeated mechani- 
cally. "Why, Stephen — it's ridiculous— here." 

He noticed that she used his baptismal name, though 
for the first time, quite as a matter of course. So, 
he thought, she must have learned to call him to her- 
self. " I know it's ridiculous," he said. " But I can't 
wait. I have to tell you that I love you, and I've got 
to know." 

" Got to know what? " Her voice was very low — ? 
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almost a whisper. " How can I tell about marrying 
you, when I didn't know till just now that you — you 
cared for me like that? " 

" But I do love you/' he insisted. " I have, all along. 
Don't you like me at all, Cynthia?" 

She hesitated for an instant, and her eyes fell before 
his. Then she looked up again and met his gaze. 
"Yes," she answered. "Of course I like you very 
much. We've been good friends. But I never thought 
about marrying you, truly. I don't intend to marry 
anybody." 

" Then you can't love me? " 

" I don't know." Her face grew pale, though her 
eyes looked into his with unflinching honesty. "Please, 
Stephen, give me time to think. I'll tell you just as 
soon as I can." 

" It's cold for you to stand here," he said, moved 
by a tenderness that mastered even his impatience. 
" Let's walk up and down again." 

Without a word, she fell into step beside him. Back- 
ward and forward they paced in silence, neither one 
even so much as glancing at the other, but both busy 
with their own thoughts. People began to come out 
from the waiting-room when the time for the train drew 
near, forming in little groups and bandying about the 
most diverse information as to the number of minutes 
late they should be in starting. Stephen overheard 
them say " fifteen minutes," " five minutes," " twenty 
minutes," until it was clear that nobody really knew. 

"I'd better get the bags," he said. "The train 
might be on time, after all. I'll be back in a jiffy." 

Without waiting for a response, he left Cynthia 
standing outside and dashed into the station, whence 
he emerged almost immediately, weighted down by 
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the two heavy cases. No porter had ever been seen in 
Merrimac Junction. Cynthia ran towards him, as he 
struggled across the platform. 

" How thoughtless of me ! " she cried. " I ought 
to have checked my bag through to Boston. I meant 
to do it here, and I forgot all about it, you and Mr. 
Paulding managed so well. Do you suppose there's 
still time?" 

" I guess so, but I can handle them easily enough." 

" Oh, no! You'll kill yourself. I thought it would 
be better to send my bag from here, for fear there'd be 
some delay about changing it to the Boston train. Do 
let me take it to the baggage-room. Please — Stephen." 

"All right." He smiled at her use of his name, 
smiled happily as if its use about a trivial matter of 
every day somehow established their intimacy; but he 
held fast to both bags and hurriedly labored down the 
platform to the baggage-room, with Cynthia following 
in an agony of self-reproach. 

" I'm the one who needs the ' guardeen ' that Mr. 
Robb was talking about," she declared. " How could 
I do such a thing?" 

As a matter of fact, there was no need for haste. 
Both bags were checked and loaded on the waiting 
truck, together with many trunks, before the train 
thundered up to the station. When it had come to a 
standstill, it began to disgorge a crowd of holiday- 
makers who met the other throng from the waiting- 
room in confused eddies at the end of each car. 

"Tr-a-i-n f'r Lowell, Bawston, and all — way — 
stations ! " chanted the conductor and brakemen from 
their several posts. " Plenty o' time! Don't push! " 
they kept saying in lower tones. 

" We'll have to go in with the rest if we want a 
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seat Get behind me and keep close." Stephen issued 
the command quickly, without considering his author- 
ity. The thing to do was to find a seat. 

His height was an advantage in the undirected scram- 
ble that was taking place. Without much pushing, he 
managed to hold in the centre of the current and to 
reach the steps of the second coach before half the 
passengers were aboard. In his wake Cynthia had no 
trouble at all in getting through the rough but good- 
natured crowd They found an empty seat half-way 
down the aisle, and dropped into it with a feeling of 
triumph. Quite as if there were no unsettled questions 
between them, they exchanged glances and smiled at 
one another. 

"I'm glad I had you to go ahead," Cynthia con- 
fessed. 

"That's all I want" Stephen spoke almost shyly, 
daunted by the throng and steadied by the actuality 
of the past ten minutes. 

"I know." The girl's face clouded. "But you 
can't expect me to be sure of anything — here." 

Stephen did not answer. He was ashamed to have 
put his case before her at such a moment and so badly. 
As he looked at the people who were struggling down 
the aisle with parcels and valises of every description, 
all in a hurry to find seats, all excited with their 
journey, he realized that he might have made the 
capital mistake of his life. Romance could not triumph 
in such prosaic circumstances, and might well be killed 
outright by them. He himself had a feeling of dis- 
illusionment as well as of dismay. He had doubtless 
been a fool in his impatience. He should have waited 
before he spoke till they were back in Harley after the 
holidays, when he could have chosen a suitable time 
and place. 
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It came over him with a shock of surprise that what 
he had done was to make a proposal of marriage — 
something he had never understood, had always won- 
dered about Yes, without premeditation and as 
clumsily as it could ever have been done, he had pro- 
posed, and was now waiting for his answer. Well: 
he had no right to complain if Cynthia could not reply 
at once. It was lucky for him that she hadn't indig- 
nantly told him never to mention the subject again. 
Most girls would have had no mercy on a fellow who 
was capable of being such an ass as to propose at a 
crowded railroad junction, in the light of a winter 
morning. Whatever she chose to think about him, 
Cynthia was divinely good. 

The pop-corn vendor made his last hurried passage 
through the car, crying nasally: "Fresh — pop-corn 
here! Five — cents a bag!" The last stragglers 
squeezed into their places. The locomotive snorted, 
the car wheels squeaked on the frosty rails, and the 
train got into motion. From the seat behind them, 
Stephen heard a couple of French-Canadians chatter- 
ing volubly in their clipped jargon. In the seat ahead 
an old man and woman sat quietly : some farmer and 
his wife on their way to spend Christmas down coun- 
try with their children and grandchildren, it appeared 
from the awkward bundles in the rack above their 
heads. They were very peaceful and placid, the work- 
worn pair of them, with their bent shoulders and their 
subdued air of resignation. Stephen wondered whether 
they were deaf as well as old, but he could not be sure 
that they would not be alert to catch every scrap of 
conversation which rose above the rattle of the train. 

Cynthia had turned her face towards the window, 
from which the fantastic arabesque of frost had begun 
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to melt. Above it one saw the wintry landscape flying 
past, brown and desolate. The resolute pose of the 
girl's head showed how conscientiously she was 
trying to sift her emotions. It might mean that she 
was the battle-ground of conflicting desires, that 
she was both eager and afraid, ambitious to go her 
independent way and yet drawn by the pole star of 
homely joys. If so, she gave no sign. She sat 
rigid and upright, outwardly unmoved by any conflict 
that might be raging within her, but certainly buried 
in thought. 

It seemed to Stephen an eternity before she shifted 
her position, although it could not have been much 
more than fifteen minutes. She looked at him and 
smiled rather sadly. 

" We couldn't be married for ever and ever so long, 
could we?" she said in a tone so low that nobody 
could have heard from the neighboring seats. 

" I suppose not right away," he admitted. " But 
I'm going to get on, Cynthia; I know I am." 

" Oh, I don't doubt that at all I'm sure you are. 
Only I'm not going to be a drag on you while you're 
getting started. You've got to be free. You'd never 
be happy, being useful in a small way." 

" But I'll go ahead faster with you than without 
you." 

"I'm afraid you wouldn't No, we couldn't be 
married for ever and ever so long." 

" I'd wait till you thought it right for us to marry," 
he urged in a subdued whisper. " Don't you love me? 
You're — you're all I want, Cynthia, and I'd be very 
patient" 

" Yes" — she spoke as if she were weighing every 
syllable — "there's no doubt I've grown very, very 
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fond of you, Stephen. I didn't know how fond — 
till now. I do love you." 

He bent in an ecstasy to seize her hand, but recoiled 
before the movement had well begun. For all he was 
so high uplifted, in a whirling cloud of joy, to the 
heaven of happy lovers, and could have raised his 
voice to shout lie news to the carload of strangers, 
he had the presence of mind to hold himself back 
from committing outrageous follies. He had to fold 
his arms across his chest and grip them with tense 
fingers in order to keep from doing something that 
wouldn't do at all. It took him a couple of minutes 
to get himself sufficiently in hand so that he could 
with safety do more than gaze in rapt adoration. 
When at length he trusted himself to speak, it was 
only to murmur, almost inarticulately and quite inade- 
quately, his utter joy. 

"I — you know — I didn't know I could be so 
happy. It's wonderful, Cynthia 1 " 

" Listen ! " She clasped her gloved hands together 
in her lap and stiffened every muscle in her body. 
Her voice was a mere whisper, but it was firm, " We've 
got to be sensible, haven't we? I've told you how I 
feel, and I won't say I'm not glad — since we feel 
like that — that you've spoken about it. But let's 
drop it now. There's such a lot of time ahead ! We 
can't talk here." 

" But you will — some day? " 

"Yes, of course I will." 

" I mean, do what I want? " 

"Perhaps, if you still feel the same. But mean- 
while we'd better go on as if nothing had — happened." 

" May I write to you while we're away? " 

She considered for a moment and then nodded. " I 
don't see why we shouldn't write." 
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"Oh! My dear t" 

Their voices had not risen; they had been as circum- 
spect in behavior as if they had been discussing the 
weather merely. The beat of the car wheels alone 
would have concealed their words from the little old 
man and the bent old woman in front, or the voluble 
French-Canadians behind. Still, they looked about 
a little guiltily, both of them, fearful lest something 
they had said or done might have betrayed them. 
Stephen would not have cared for himself. He would 
still have liked to proclaim his pride and joy to the 
world; but he had caught Cynthia's sudden motion of 
terror, and felt embarrassed with her. 

" Do you realize that we've got two whole weeks 
ahead without a single child to teach?" she asked 
abruptly. 

" Two long weeks, I should say." 

" They won't seem long." 

" 1 wish I could come out to Highbury to see you." 

She shook her head. "That wouldn't do. My 
sister would ask questions, and I don't intend to give 
her the chance just now." 

"People will suspect in Harley, anyhow," he in- 
sisted. 

" Oh, I shall tell Aunt Sophia — Mrs. Leeds — just 
how things are. She'll understand. I — I rather think 
she'll like it" 

\ " That's good Mrs. Leeds is an awfully sensible 
woman." 

Cynthia laughed, quite mistress of herself and of 
the situation again, to all seeming. " Do you think 
she'd prove it by encouraging us to be — well, not 
sensible?" 

" I think there's only one sensible thing to do, that's 
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all But Mrs. Leeds isn't the only person in Harley. 
The rest will suspect." 

"Fin afraid" — hefr color rose — "that they've 
thought they knew something about us for weeks and 
weeks. It was dreadful of me to keep you talking with 
me so long, that night at the Town Hall. Did you 
notice?" 

" Notice ! " Stephen looked at her and smiled. He 
was amazed that they could be talking quietly — could 
drift off into reminiscent chatter, after the heavens 
and earth had been rent in the vast convulsion that had 
just taken place. It was odd that they should be left 
sitting in their places, with nothing changed except 
the whole face of nature. He had not so much as 
touched Cynthia's hand, yet they could speak of 
things to which their lips had been sealed before. It 
was very strange, and wonderful beyond words. 

" I was afraid you'd mind terribly," Cynthia went 
yn, " so I thought we'd better pretend not to notice, 
but I've blamed myself very much." 

"It was my fault if it was anybody's. But why 
should you care?" 

" I'll see that it never happens again. If you ask me 
to go to things like that, I'll behave myself properly, I 
promise you." 

So bade and forth they tossed words lightly, though 
always with an undercurrent of seriousness. They 
could not — for different reasons they dared not — 
speak of the matters that lovers are driven to discuss; 
but in spite of the limitations imposed on them by the 
distressing publicity of the train, they managed to have 
a good time together while they were borne forward 
to their destination. 

Incredibly soon, Bunker Hill Monument came into 
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view, a stubby shaft above the roofs of Chariestown; 
the masts of schooners rose to the right and left; and 
the gloomy depths of the North Station received them. 
Cynthia resolutely insisted that they part at once, 
though Stephen tried to put off the moment. She 
was going to be very busy, she said, and would have 
no more than time to do her errands before meeting 
her uncle. Her utmost concession was to let him help 
her about re-checking her bag to Highbury; yes, and 
to let him hold her hand longer than was strictly 
necessary when they said good-bye. Indeed, she re- 
turned his handclasp warmly, and answered his final 
protestation that he loved her with comforting assur- 
ances of her own love for him. 
"Don't forget," he whispered. 
" As if I could, Stephen dear I Good-bye." 
She was gone, hurrying towards the street with such 
grace of carriage that she seemed, as always, blown 
by the wind rather than propelled as mere mortals 
are. Stephen watched her, entranced, until she passed 
through a far-off doorway. Never had she appeared 
to him so lovely and so altogether desirable as now 
that she had confessed her feeling for him. She 
might make conditions, she might postpone, but she 
was his. It was a morning of marvels, this. Humming 
a tune off the key and feeling like a conqueror, 
Stephen sallied out briskly to find Christmas gifts for 
his family. 
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The vacation passed with rather lagging feet, 
though Stephen was so gay that his sister forgave him 
his gloomy airs at Thanksgiving and his mother was 
relieved about his health. They questioned him freely, 
eager to learn more of his surroundings and his tri- 
umphs at Harley than they had been able to get from 
letters and the two short visits he had paid them earlier. 
To them he was important not simply as a son and 
brother, but absolutely, as a person who had already 
won a position in the world. It was hard for them to 
understand why he should be dissatisfied with the 
thought of remaining more or less indefinitely as 
principal of Harley Academy, although they believed 
him capable of shouldering any task that came along. 
They deferred to his judgment, too: if the place he 
held wasn't worthy of his powers — dignified though 
it was — he must of course step forward into some- 
thing greater. 

Their only doubt was concerned with his vague 
hints of going into business with Oliver Bates — or 
without him* Business was all very well. The manu- 
facturers and merchants pf Lichfield made a great 
deal of money and were highly regarded. But they 
weren't college men; they did not belong to the intel- 
lectual caste into which Stephen had made his way. 
Better have less money, for a time at least, than forfeit 
the rights and privileges that came with the higher 
education. Mr. Quaid begged his son earnestly to 
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decide nothing in haste, since the temptation to a busi- 
ness career might come from sources that any Chris- 
tian ought to resist Idealism was strong in the gray- 
haired father, whose body had grown stiff and old as 
the servant of two or three machines of different 
models, but the same purpose. Of course it was pos- 
sible that a connection with great industrial powers, 
through the influence of Oliver Bates, might make a 
difference. High enough up in the world of business, 
one came to a region where it was on an equality with 
the old professions. 

It was for Stephen to decide, moreover. His father 
did not pretend to know : he could only plead for cau- 
tion and wise conservatism. Like the rest of the fam- 
ily, Mr. Quaid regarded his son with an admiration 
that was almost embarrassing to a sensitive and con- 
scientious young man. Stephen sometimes wondered 
whether he could possibly live up to the standards that 
had been set for him. At the same time, the apprecia- 
tion was grateful. He smiled at it; he was a little 
afraid of it; but he could not help liking it. And it 
made him more than ever determined not to waste 
himself on unworthy objects. He must succeed, if 
only not to disappoint the high hopes cherished for him. 

And now he had a new and even keener spur to 
ambition. He did not hint to his family the wonderful 
thing that had come into his life. He hid it under all 
the talk about himself and his future, which, he in- 
sisted, was to be their common future, since they were 
to share his prosperity. As well as he could without 
seeming to be over anxious, he took care to meet the 
postman on his rounds, lest suspicions should be 
aroused by too many letters of a similar form. 
v The letters came : not so many or so long as those 
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he wrote to Cynthia, but all he could reasonably hope 
for. They were nice letters, too, comforting and sus- 
taining letters, full of a tenderness that did not hint at 
passion, but that did not chide him for the fervor of his 
own. They showed without coquetry or reservation 
that Cynthia had given him her heart because she 
could not help it She was explicit about that, and 
explicit, though not plaintive, about the difference it 
was going to make in her life. 

She put the whole case so clearly that later discus- 
sion was in many directions forestalled. She loved 
him, and she was truly glad that he loved her. On 
the other hand, she would not consent to any formal 
engagement between them. She would not bind him 
in that way, despite his protestations, and she would 
herself be bound only as she could never be free again. 
It might be years before they could think of marrying, 
for she was absolutely not going to clip his wings at 
the start She believed in his future too thoroughly 
for that. Moreover, he had obligations to his family 
which must be met. The gist of it was that they ought 
to go on, as far as possible, on their old basis of friend- 
ship, although — yes (in answer to his question), she 
did not deny that it would be natural for him to expect 
visible and tangible signs of affection. (They wrote 
of kisses politely, indirectly, not having kissed, though 
in less turgid phrase than a brief report necessitates.) 

With one point only in Cynthia's programme could 
Stephen have any serious quarrel, and he let that go 
for later debate. She was determined to go on with 
her own plans quite as if he were not there. What 
was more, she had forwarded them materially. Her 
prosperous bachelor uncle had been so much softened 
by the spirit of Christmas that he had offered, or had 
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been wheedled into offering, to pay for the medical 
education she coveted. The course would take three 
years, to be sure; but since it might be so very long 
before she would be compelled to give up her work, 
it was better to ignore that aspect of the future. She 
did not deny that she should be sorry to abandon the 
career she had marked out for herself, and she was 
certainly not going to miss the chance of making a 
start. She intended to begin her medical course next 
year. That would give them all the winter and spring 
together in Harley, while in all probability Stephen 
would also not return thither in the autumn. He must 
not return, in fact, but push out along the path for 
which he was destined. 

A number of things were accordingly settled be- 
tween then before they came back to Harley on the 
first Saturday of the new year. They had gone so 
far with their plans, indeed, that Stephen felt the situa- 
tion to be a little strange. They were. not engaged, 
so Cynthia said, and weren't to be; they had never been 
together, except on their momentous journey, since 
they had ceased to be mere friends; yet they had a 
future of infinite possibilities already outlined that was 
to unite them until the end of life. Stephen grimly 
acquiesced when he was implored to take the afternoon 
train to Harley, since Cynthia planned to go in the 
morning. Though he was so eager to see her that it 
would be torture to wait an hour, or a minute, longer 
than he had to, he was rather glad not to meet her 
again in a place where even too prolonged a handclasp 
would be an affront to the public morals. His blood 
was fevered. At the thought of her now, he felt her 
as a physical presence, agonizingly near, with lips to 
kiss and a body to embrace. It would be impossible to 
greet her like any other friend. 
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When he reached Harley, it was well past nightfall. 
He had carefully written Mrs. Whitney that he should 
not need supper; and he was therefore free to plead 
the excuse of school business for dashing out at once, 
up the street and straight to Cynthia. He never knew 
whether the Whitneys believed in the reality of his 
engagement with Micah Leeds, but he was in no mood 
to care. He could not have stayed to talk of unessen- 
tial things, when Cynthia was waiting for him, even 
though all Harley had been scandalized by his im- 
patience. 

As ill luck would have it, Mr. Leeds himself opened 
the door. 

"Ah — good evening, Mr. Quaid!" he exclaimed, 
" it is a pleasure to see you again, and very delightful 
to have you with us. Mrs. Leeds will be — " 

" Micah ! " The voice of Mrs. Leeds came warn- 
ingly from the sitting-room, 

" Yes, my dear. Here is Mr. Quaid." His high- 
pitched announcement rang with die sincerest cor- 
diality. 

" Micah, come here! " 

As the bewildered old gentleman darted back into 
the sitting-room in response to his wife's peremptory 
summons, Cynthia Darrell came out, blushing furiously. 
The door was shut behind her by a firm hand, which 
must have been Mrs. Leeds's own. Stephen took one 
step forward, his eyes lighted by a great joy. He 
dropped his hat to the floor and stretched out his arms. 

"Cynthia!" he cried, with all his longing and his 
happiness concentrated in the one word. 

She did not speak, but she looked up at him confi- 
dently, standing expectant and fearless before him. 
In a moment he had her in his arms, with lips pressed 
to hers. 
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* f I was hoping you would come to-night," she said, 
as she released herself, " We'll go into the parlor when 
you've taken off your coat. It's all ready." 

" Mrs. Leeds understands? " 

" Yes, I told her this afternoon. But poor Uncle 
Micah doesn't know what to think, I'm afraid. I 
intended to open the door myself." She took his hand 
and led him into the stiff grandeur of the parlor, 
which was, however, warmed and lighted. 

There again Stephen embraced her, and this time 
felt with unutterable delight that she responded to 
the caress. Any awkwardness in their meeting was 
past One moment had destroyed all the difficulties 
created by the fact that they had entered on the new 
phase of their relationship at somewhat more than 
arm's length. They had caught up with their plans 
now and were acknowledged lovers. 

Cynthia took command of the situation. "You 
mustn't be greedy," she said, laughing and smoothing 
a lock of her hair. " I've heaps of things to say." 

" So have I, dear," he answered. 

Whereupon, with chairs drawn close to the blazing 
fire and not far from one another, they talked as they 
had never been able to talk before, exchanging confi- 
dence for confidence with whole-hearted frankness 
and delight Stephen was wise enough to believe he 
heard the truth when he was told that she had never sus- 
pected what was happening until their drive to Harley 
Station, a fortnight before, and that she understood 
now for the first time the meaning of what she had 
felt about him from the very beginning. It seemed to 
him strange that her reaction should have been so 
different from his own, and so much less conscious; 
but he had been too little observant of man-made in- 
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terpretations of women to doubt or wonder greatly. 
All marvels were swallowed up in the one great mira- 
cle, anyhow : that Cynthia loved him, which made other 
things quite negligible. 

They came to no practical questions that evening, 
for those could wait. What they turned to was the 
eager exploration of each other's minds and hearts. 
They were sure they loved, and they sought to justify 
the choice of their senses by a deeper knowledge — if 
that is the reason, as I suppose, why the tongues of 
courageous and honest lovers never lag. The poor 
6paCe of one evening's visit was only sufficient, of 
course, to begin their confidences, particularly as they 
had to pay their respects after a time to Mr. and Mrs. 
Leeds. At the end of three quarters of an hour, Cyn- 
thia decreed it 

44 We must, you know," she said. " They want to 
see you, and think how good Aunt Sophia is to us. 
Besides, even Uncle Micah would suspect something 
was queer if you suddenly began to neglect him." 

The old man appeared, as a matter of fact, to have 
no suspicions when they crossed the hall and went into 
the sitting-room. He lowered his book almost reluc- 
tantly but smiled a welcome. " I trust you have com- 
pleted your arrangements to your satisfaction," he re- 
marked. 

u I think they must," Mrs. Leeds interposed in haste, 
" for they've been long enough to settle almost any- 
thing." 

"We've got on very well, thank you," Stephen 
put in mischievously. " I must go home pretty soon 
and unpack my bag, as well as leave you to your 
reading." 

" I trust you won't hasten." Mr. Leeds closed his 
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book now and laid it on the table beside him, to indi- 
cate his complete detachment " As you have doubtless 
observed, Mr. Quaid, we seldom retire at the hour usual 
with our neighbors. A farmer's life would become 
intolerable if one were obliged to give up the quiet of 
evening to sleep." 

" I go to sleep in my chair, if truth were told," said 
Mrs. Leeds. " But I have the habit of sitting up late, 
and so I do. A very bad habit it is for working people, 
too." 

" For those who till the soil, perhaps. I must con- 
fess to nodding at those times of the year when I have 
to be afield betimes. The evening hours are dear to 
the scholar, however — eh, Mr. Quaid?" 

" I'm afraid sitting up late doesn't prove that I'm a 
scholar, but I usually do," Stephen spoke lightly. He 
had no wish to make his attainments a subject for dis- 
cussion, but he was too honest to let the label pass un- 
challenged. 

"You underrate yourself," replied Mr. Leeds 
warmly. "Aren't all citizens scholars who do their 
duty in the light they gain from books and nature, 
guided by their own consciences? That seems to be 
Mr. Emerson's meaning." He patted the book he had 
just laid down. 

" I suppose so," Stephen admitted. 

" As an instructor of youth, you may certainly 
claim the proud title," went on Mr. Leeds loftily. ' 

" But even if I quit teaching, you think I might still 
be regarded as one?" 

" I see no reason why you should be any less the 
scholar on that account, though I hope you will not 
desert your noble profession. Circumstance, Mr. 
Quaid, has made me a farmer, but inclination keeps 
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me at least interested in scholarly pursuits." There 
was pathos in the helpless old man's statement, which 
was at once apology and passionate creed. 

" But you are truly a scholar! " exclaimed Cynthia 
impulsively- "That's your whole life." 

" Perhaps too much so," he returned, shaking his 
head slowly. " My life has not been unhappy, but 
perhaps I should have accomplished more if I had been 
less interested in the world at large." 

"Come, Micah, nobody's blaming you, so you'd 
better not begin to blame yourself. I'm satisfied, and 
you are, really, so what's wrong? " In her matter-of- 
fact tone Mrs. Leeds offered the consolation by which 
she had been bolstering up her husband's self-respect 
for forty years. 

" Ah, well ! " He tossed back his long white hair 
and placed his finger tips together in a characteristic 
gesture. " We are what we are, Mr. Quaid, and we 
must not repine." 

" Most of us in Harley are rather proud of being 
what we are," commented his wife. " That's why we 
don't change more." 

" It would be a pity to have Harley different," 
Stephen said with feeling. " I've grown so fond of it 
that I should hate to have it change in any way." 

" Humph ! " Mrs. Leeds took up the mending she 
had dropped in her lap. "I'm afraid you'd like to 
keep us as a museum of antiquities, Mr. Quaid, while 
you go away to something more exciting. I don't 
blame you young people for going, but I assure you 
Harley won't stand still. It won't be the same in ten 
years, though it will always be conservative, I gues$." 

"I'm sure it won't be so perfect," said Cynthia 
Darrell. " I get out of patience with things here; but 
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Vd miss people like Mr. Ellis, and I'd be sorry not to 
have Mr. Bowman read in church." 

Stephen got up to say good-night He would hav<e 
liked to press Mrs. Leeds's hand and tell her how 
deeply he felt her kindness, but he got no opportunity. 
Micah Leeds was there, and it was better to leave him 
out of the secret, if only because he would be at such a 
loss to know what to do with it But Mrs. Leeds ac- 
companied her handshake with a look of understand- 
ing, and tactfully prevented her husband from going 
to the door with their guest That was left to Cynthia, 
who clung to Stephen and kissed him and sent him on 
his way tingling and exultant He might not be en- 
gaged to her, but he could ask for nothing better than 
the understanding that had been established. Noth- 
ing, he felt, could separate them. 

The Whitneys* house was dark when he approached, 
which made him feel a little guilty. With infinite cau- 
tion he locked the front door and tiptoed up to his 
room, there to unpack hastily and sit down to a happy 
hour of meditation. The book he held was unread. 
His thoughts were altogether on Cynthia. 

It was not until the following morning in church 
that he was troubled or perplexed about the minor 
difficulties he was certain to meet as an accepted but 
unacknowledged lover. Then, as he looked across at 
Cynthia, sitting, remote, between Mr. and Mrs. Leeds, 
he was suddenly aware that the arrangement she had 
decreed left something to be desired. The Leeds's 
parlor would be a haven of refuge; and he could be 
assiduous as an escort without appearing to be more 
than interested and attentive. But they would need 
to be very circumspect if they wished to avoid turning 
the suspicions of Harley into certainties. Not that 
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he should mind on his own account, for he didn't care 
how many people knew, but he saw how hard it would 
be to keep the situation on the equivocal basis that had 
been arranged Must she always be Miss Darrell to 
him in public places? It would be a little absurd to 
preserve such formalities of speech, yet if they for- 
sook them for a moment, they would be irrevocably 
engaged in the mind of Harley. He joined Cynthia 
in the library after Sunday-school and put the matter 
to her as they walked homeward together. 

" Oh, dear," she said, " That is a complication, isn't 
it? You're right, of course. We shall have to be 
careful not to let people get us more engaged than we 
are. Perhaps we'll have to manage never to go to any 
of the same places/' 

" I shouldn't like that, and it wouldn't be very easy." 

" No. It would be most inconvenient, considering 
how few places there are to go. I don't know what 
to say, Stephen dean It's as awkward as it is about 
Martha Crawford.' 1 

11 What about her ?» 

" She has a grievance already, and she'll probably 
get so she hates me if I don't confide in her." 

" Then why don't you ? w 

Cynthia laughed outright "What on earth could 
I say ? Please tell me that If I admit that I've grown 
fond of you and that you say you like me a little — " 

" I don't I love you tremendously." 

" It's impolite to interrupt If I tell her everything 
that's true, but explain that we aren't engaged, she 
won't understand, and she'll be shocked. That is, 
she'll think it dreadfully immodest of me to mention 
it at all. And if I don't tell her, she'll die of curiosity." 

11 Why not ask Mrs, Leeds to explain? " 
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4t She won't. She says Martha will be jealous un- 
less I do it myself. It's terribly hard to know what 
to do." 

" I know! " cried Stephen. " Say that she must be 
surprised to have me hanging round so much, and ask 
her advice as to whether she thinks you ought to let 
me. She won't mind that." 

v You clever thing ! Of course she won't. She con- 
siders 'keeping company' quite proper, as long as 
nobody admits that it means anything. She's rather 
proud of her sister, I remember, who had a man come 
to see her once a week for twelve years before they 
were married." 

" I'm in trouble about Madam Beatty," confessed 
Stephen. 

"You haven't told her? " Cynthia gasped, stopping 
short. 

" No, but I've been wondering whether I ought not 
to. She did get it out of me, long ago, that I was in< 
love with somebody — no names mentioned." 

Cynthia frowned. "That's dreadful! She'll tell 
all the people who come to see her. I know she will." 

" I'm sure she won't say a word. I'll tell you how 
it was." And he explained how scrupulous the old 
woman had been when she found that jesting touched 
secrets which could not honorably be divulged. 

"I didn't know she was like that," Cynthia said 
when he had done. "Perhaps you ought to tell her 
that I'm not heartless, even if I try to be sensible." 

With this encouragement, Stephen referred deli- 
cately to the matter when he paid his respects to Madam 
Beatty, that afternoon. 

" So it's all right with you, is it? " the old creature 
asked, playing with the ivory-headed stick she held in 
her shrivelled hands. 
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" Oh, it's all right now, thank you," he answered, 
"though we're— we're not engaged, you understand." 

" God bless me! " she tapped the floor impatiently 
with her cane. "What are you young folks coming 
to, I'd like to know. Not engaged? Nonsense! Why, 
I was engaged at least six times before I married Cap- 
tain Beatty, and I wasn't ashamed to acknowledge it." 

"But, you see, we couldn't be married for some 
time," Stephen explained. 

"There were at least six times I wasn't mar- 
ried at aU, sir," she retorted, " yet I was none the less 
engaged. I wish you'd let me talk to the gel. For 
some reason, she's never been in to see me." 

" I'm sure she'd like to come, though I don't believe 
you could make her change her mind." 

" Maybe not, but I could give her a piece of mine. 
It's nothing for me to be meddling with, at my time of 
life, but I hate foolishness, Mr. Quaid." 

"And you think this is?" 

" Stark madness, I call it. I recall what my brother 
said, when he heard I was to marry my poor husband. 
He used an oath, I regret to say. * That's all very 
well, but I'll believe there's something in it when I 
hear the minister praying over 'em.' Reading v the 
banns wouldn't satisfy him." Madam Beatty's pafch- 
ment-like face twisted in a smile. 

Stephen smiled, too, but he felt ill at ease with her 
aged cynicism. Much as he would have liked a clearer 
definition of his relationship to Cynthia, he could not 
deny the reasonableness of the arrangement she in- 
sisted on. If only because his future was still so 
cloudy, it was the better way. 

" Perhaps you can persuade Miss Darrell better 
than I," he said doubtfully. 
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" You should be able to do it yourself, Mr, Quaid — 
a tall fellow like you. But I'll be glad to make her 
acquaintance, and I'll tell her die truth if she'll give me 
the chance." 
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CHAPTER XIV 

Soon after New Year's, a heavy snow fell, burying 
Harley in its shifting white folds and magically trans- 
forming the countryside. Until now the winter had 
been " open," with piercing winds that swept the bleak 
and desolate fields and gathered up clouds of dust 
along the frozen roads. Suddenly all this was changed. 
The land lay blanketed in its proper covering against 
the cold. It was beautiful again, twinkling and glis- 
tening, splashed with blue shadows which seemed to 
reflect the deep blue sky. 

On the morning after the storm, Stephen Quaid was 
waked as usual by the sound of the meeting-house bell 
at seven o'clock — for at seven in winter the bell 
roused the village, just as it did at six in summer. 
(At noon and at nine o'clock it was rung throughout 
the year.) Stephen rather liked its clear tones, and 
according to his habit turned over to enjoy another 
brief nap. He was more effectually roused in a few 
minutes, however, by shouts from the road outside. 
In a moment he was out*of bed and at his front win- 
dow, which he closed in haste — the air was tonic but 
very, very cold.' Laboring down the street through 
the wind-packed snow came a heavy wood-sled with a 
plough attached to each runner. The four horses 
strained, as they ran desperately through a drift, until 
they almost snapped their traces; they champed their 
bits and lashed their tails; they plunged and tossed 
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their manes with excitement. Standing erect on the 
front of the sled, Henry Nelson drove the double team 
masterfully, while behind him a merry crew in felt 
boots and heavy caps clung to the side-posts of the 
sled or balanced on shovels, ready to leap out and clear 
the way through the deeper drifts. 

Stephen dressed hurriedly and went down to break- 
fast whistling. It was good to be alive on a morning 
of such resplendent sunshine and such air. There had 
been some doubt whether the schools could open to-day, 
for the storm had seemed to close down more and more 
furiously as night approached* But now not even the 
laziest youngster would care, surely, however he might 
have longed for the restricted pleasures of a snow- 
bound holiday. Scholars who drove in from the re- 
moter districts of the township migltf not be able to get 
through for the morning session; but evidently the 
main roads would soon be broken. 

To make certain that the Academy was well warmed 
before it was filled with boys and girls sure to be wet 
with snow, Stephen went to school early. In spite of 
the passage of the snow-plough, he was glad he had 
buckled his trousers into his heavy arctics before ven- 
turing out of doors. The two deep furrows in the 
powdery snow served as guides rather than paths: 
one waded, notwithstanding. When a tinkling sleigh 
came along, moreover, it was necessary to turn out 
into the unbroken white mass at one side, for a light 
cutter could not leave the furrows without great danger 
of upsetting. Nothing mattered, however. The glori- 
ous air was compensation for any discomfort incidental 
to the snow. 

Will Kent had already made the fires in the two 
box-stoves that warmed the assembly-room, and was 
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just kindling the one in Miss Creswell's little recita- 
tion room when Stephen arrived. 

"Going to have school to-day, Mr. Quaid?" he 
inquired, popping out like a jack-in-the-box and 
grinning cheerfully. 

" I don't see any reason why not/' Stephen responded 
in the same vein. " If nobody else comes, you and I 
can do it all by ourselves. But I guess there'll be a 
few others." 

" Giminy ! I should hope so." 

"Why? Afraid of me when we're alone? You 
don't act like it." 

The boy grinned more broadly. " Well, I thought 
there wouldn't be no school — " 

" Any school," interjected the school-master firmly. 

"Any school to-day, so I didn't work much last 
night, that's all." 

" That's where you made a mistake," said Stephen 
blandly. " I'll be sure to call on you." 

"Aw, try the other fellers. They won't know no 
more — any more than I do, I guess." And Will Kent 
retired to die other room as suddenly as he had come. 

Miss Creswell entered, her thin, sallow face almost 
ruddy. She was curiously and adequately tucked and 
bundled in defiance of the snow. " I couldn't walk," 
she explained. " I had to have my hired man drive me, 
and he spilled me out before we'd gone two rods. This 
is what I call real winter." 

"It's a wonderful morning," Stephen answered. 
" I'd rather shovel than teach. Anything to be out- 
doors!" 

" There'll still be shovelling to do at my place after 
school. My poor chicks are half buried, though I've 
been up since five. I'll give you a job." Shaking her 
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scanty skirts, she prepared to go into her own room, 
from which Will Kent emerged to throw more huge 
chunks of wood into the hot stoves. 

M Just a second, Miss Creswell, please," said Stephen, 
detaining her. " Do you think it would be all right 
if I read a part of Whittier's f Snow-Bound ■ instead 
of a passage from Scripture, this morning. It occurred 
tome— " 

" Good idea," she interrupted. " Make them remem- 
ber it Now I must get rid of some of my things. I 
don't believe in being wet all day." She vanished. 

One by one, and in little groups, the boys and girls 
began to come in, having taken off their outer wraps 
in their respective coat-rooms, but rather bedraggled 
and eager to steam themselves dry by the fires. They 
were uncommonly merry: so full of animal spirits 
that the din of their shrill talk and silly laughter grew 
deafening as nine o'clock approached. 

" What a racket ! " exclaimed Miss Creswell, as she 
came out and sat down on the platform beside Stephen, 
having made herself look as carelessly prim as usual. 

" It would be a shame to cork them up before it's 
necessary," he answered. 

"Oh, yes, unless they actually take the roof off. 
By the way, Mr. Quaid, will you really go home with 
me after school? I'll give you a good hot supper if 
you'll help me shovel my paths." 

" Of course I will, even without being bribed.** 

" No, I always feed my help, thank you, and I 
usually pay them besides, All right I'll expect you. 
You can tell Mrs. Whitney this noon." 

When the clock on the wall stood at the point of 
nine, Stephen tapped the bell. There was a minute of 
scuffling and scrambling for seats. He stood up behind 
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his desk, tall, commanding, and youthfully severe. 
The noise stopped. He felt a rather foolish pride in 
being able to dominate the careless roomful so easily, 
and he waited in silence for a few moments. Then, 
without preface, he began to read the descriptive pas- 
sages from Whittier's unpretentious but sure-wrought 
idyll of New England winter. His flexible voice, with 
its touch of the rasp, was a more admirable vehicle 
than he knew for the sonorous couplets; and it shot 
the emotion of the lines deep into the hearts of the 
boys and girls who listened. In many respects, the best 
teaching Stephen Quaid ever did was accomplished dur- 
ing that quarter of an hour, for it opened doors on new 
regions of experience. To have the significance of the 
present and the actual so interpreted gave his pupils 
an abiding sense of the power of rhythmic language. 
Stephen himself was thrilled before he had done. He 
found it a little hard, indeed, to descend to the level 
of drilling a class of beginners in the third conjuga- 
tion of the Latin verb, particularly as every boy and 
girl, like Will Kent, had counted on a holiday. 

However, no one could be cross on such a day, and 
the slowest minds stirred a little in their lethargy. 
There were wild romps in the snow during the morning 
recess and the nooning. Stragglers from a distance 
appeared for the afternoon session, as remoter roads 
were opened, vying with one another in their tales of 
snow-drifts and feats of wading. The day passed 
quickly, with nothing to disturb its industrious hours 
save a growing tendency to restiveness as the end ap- 
proached. The young fry longed to be free, which 
was not strange. 

By four o'clock, when Stephen set out with Henri- 
etta Creswell to fill his engagement as shoveller, the 
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furrows in the main road had been worn down into 
parallel trenches where one could walk without much 
difficulty. Only now and then was it necessary to 
wade through the slippery powder that seemed so 
solid but gave so little foothold. Miss Creswell was 
unwontedly gay. For the first time, Stephen could 
imagine what she must have been before she put on 
her glittering eye-glasses at the end of youth. She 
amused him hugely all the way to her cottage, which 
stood at a turn of the road, a quarter-mile beyond the 
village; and she amused him while they helped her 
hired man finish digging the complicated system of 
paths and the runways that her hennery demanded. 

" I know that everything is about as badly arranged 
as it could be," she apologized, as they turned towards 
the house at last, " but I planned it for summer. Win- 
ter is an intrusion. Poor Jim always threatens to 
leave, every time it snows, he has so many paths to 
make. But I have more pity for my hens than I do 
for him. They live short and industrious lives, and 
I'm not going to have them deprived of their exercise." 

"Do you really like taking care of theiri?" asked 
Stephen, viewing a huddled group of fowls with 
marked distaste. 

Miss Creswell threw back her head and laughed 
joyously. " Why, yes, frankly I do. Some of their 
ways aren't pleasant, but that's true of human beings. 
I'd far rather look after a sick hen than be a nurse or 
a doctor, for instance." 

"It somehow doesn't seem quite so — so — " 

"So important, you mean." She completed the 
sentence for him. " I don't say it is. I merely insist 
that I like it better. And I prefer to have my hens 
well rather than sick. They generally keep well" 
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" You make such pets of them that I don't see how 
you bear to dispose of them when the time comes." 
Stephen's interest was in Miss . Creswell, instead of 
her poultry, but he was always mystified by her atti- 
tude and always trying to penetrate it by discussing 
her fowls. 

She looked at him shrewdly. "They're a little 
world of their own, Mr. Quaid. The broilers I never 
regret, because they get killed off before they have 
time to develop any individuality; and I don't mind 
having the roosters sold — they're so boastful. As for 
the hens, I can stand the loss of the lazy ones, which 
are the only kind it pays to kill. To tell you the truth, I 
get so I hate some of the creatures, much as I like 
most of them* Not that I'd lay violent hands on any 
of them myself ! I couldn't. That's why I keep Jim 
about. He doesn't mind." 

" I'm afraid I'd rather kill them than take care of 
them," Stephen confessed. 

" So would my hired man. I'm always afraid he'll 
keep right on slaughtering when he begins. I have to 
watch him. By the way, I wonder if Miss Darrell has 
come yet. I asked her to supper to-night." 

Stephen glowed with pleasure and for a moment 
felt immensely grateful to Miss Creswell. She must 
have invited Cynthia on his account, or him on Cyn- 
thia's. The shovelling was a mere pretext to make 
the whole thing seem casual. Doubts began to trouble 
him, however, as he washed his hands and made him- 
self presentable in a little bedroom off the sitting-room, 
to which he had been unceremoniously directed when 
it appeared that the other guest had not yet arrived. 
Probably Cynthia didn't know Miss Creswell's plan, 
and perhaps she would be annoyed at finding him. 
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This might be just the kind of meeting she wished to 
avoid. 

When she came in with their hostess, two minutes 
later, she seemed, indeed, not wholly satisfied with the 
arrangement She greeted him with no warmth what- 
ever, but was very voluble about the snow. Stephen 
felt uncomfortable, in spite of the fact that he was 
blameless. He felt, too, that there was a gleam of 
amusement behind Miss Creswell's protecting eye- 
glasses, as if she were watching their behavior with a 
kind of malice. By the time they were seated at the 
little round table in the spotless and comfortable room 
that betrayed its use as a kitchen only by the lustrous 
cooking-range and an equally glorified sink, he was 
actively resentful, though he was not quite sure who 
merited reproach. Cynthia sat opposite him, with 
Miss Creswell between them in one direction and her 
elderly cousin, who kept house for her, in the other. 

The cousin did not help matters, for she was a 
gray, glum person with a squint and a tic, which com- 
bined to give her a look of impudent malevolence. No 
one but Miss Creswell seemed at ease, perhaps because 
she was enjoying her joke — if it were a joke — at 
the expense of her guests. Conversation did not halt, 
for she drove it, with speed if not with skill. Only a 
graven image like Miss Abbie Creswell could have 
kept from talking; but Stephen noticed that Cynthia 
almost never spoke to him directly. 

He would have been even more acutely distressed, 
it must be admitted, if the supper had been less good. 
Every one had appetite, and could scarcely have been 
deterred by the lack of it from enjoying Miss Abbie's 
cookery. Resentment could not last under its spell 
At least, as the meal progressed, Stephen became more 
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doubtful whether Miss Creswell had had any thought 
except to invite two friends on the spur of the moment, 
and whether Cynthia was really so much displeased as 
he had at first feared. 

" We'll leave Abbie to clear away," said Miss Cres- 
well, as they rose at last " She doesn't want us round, 
I know. Do you, Abbie? " 

"More of a bother than help — kitchen to myself," 
the old woman responded, staring and winking at the 
three of them. 

" Don't you like Abbie?" Miss Creswell asked, 
when they were seated in the other room with the door 
closed between- " I'm very fond of her." 

* She's a wonderful cook," Cynthia answered, a 
little evasively. 

"Very companionable, too," continued Miss Cres- 
well. " I know she's a little queer, in some ways.* She 
never says much when, other people are about, but she 
amuses me. Her comments are as good as her cook- 
ing. I don't know what I should do without her." 

"You'll get the fun of her comments after we're 
gone* That isn't fair. Can't you make her tell us 
what she thinks of u$, when she comes in? " Stephen 
asked. 

" Oh, she won't come in. I'm the only person she'll 
speak her mind to. She thinks I'm more than half 
crazy." Miss Creswell laughed good-naturedly. "I 
dare say other people do, too, only they don't tell 
me so." 

"What an idea for you to get, Miss Creswell I" 
exclaimed Cynthia, " I've never heard anybody even 
criticize you except Mr. Leeds, who thinks you care 
more for your hens than an intellectual woman should. 
You know how he looks at things." 
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" I'm afraid Mr. Quaid agrees with him. / He told 
me before supper that he'd kill them if he were in my 
place." 

" No! " Stephen protested. "I didn't say that. I 
merely said I'd rather kill them than take care of them." 

" Oh, well, I have to take care of them, so it comes 
to that. The fact is, of course, that most of us here 
in Harley get queer, sooner or later. There's no telling 
what I'll be like when I'm sixty." 

" Just as nice as you are now," said Cynthia gently. 

"Thank you, but I know I'm queer. I ought to 
have got out long ago, and I intended to." 
v " You can't expect us to be sorry," Stephen spoke 
quickly, and regretted too late that he had put it that 
way. He saw Miss Creswell wince, and saw her 
glance at a small framed photograph on the centre- 
table. He had not noticed the picture before, but he 
understood at once whom it must represent — old 
Darius Robb's son to whom she had been engaged so 
long ago. 

But Henrietta Creswell was game. " No," she an- 
swered in her ordinary tone. " Why should you be 
sorry for me? I stayed here, and I'm destined to be a 
funny old maid accordingly. If you mean you're glad 
to have made the acquaintance of an aborigine who's 
only half loony as yet, why, I take it as a compliment." 

" I'm sure he meant that anybody would miss it who 
didn't know you. I'm glad you're here, too." Cynthia 
Darrell spoke warmly, though she looked a little be- 
wildered. Evidently she knew nothing of the story. 

" I wasn't fishing for pretty speeches," went on Miss 
Creswell. Suddenly her voice changed its quality, and 
her face grew wistful, as if a mask had dropped. " You 
wouldn't have heard it — I suppose everybody else 
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has forgotten — but I did intend to go away once — 
before that boy there died." She nodded at the little 
photograph. 

Cynthia leaned forward in her chair and pressed 
Miss Creswell's hand. Tears stood in her eyes. " You 
are very good to tell us ! " she said in a tone which gave 
the words a meaning beyond their actual content. 

Stephen was unprepared for the outburst and for 
the way Cynthia had met it. He was well aware that 
he could not have said the right thing, from awkward- 
ness as much as from embarrassment. He felt a kind 
of shame at the inexperience and reticence that made 
him unable to meet such a situation with the sympa- 
thetic understanding Cynthia had shown; he was even 
annoyed with himself for feeling abashed as he did. 
He was less of a man than Cynthia was of a woman, he 
thought to himself most humbly. 

" The only point is, I suppose," Miss Creswell con- 
tinued in her usual sharp manner, patting Cynthia's 
hand for a moment before she released it, " that you 
two mustn't get caught as I was. But of course you 
couldn't be. You're safe. You don't belong here, 
anyhow," 

" But, Miss Creswell," broke in Stephen, " you 
speak as if Harley were a sort of trap. I don't say I 
want to stay here always, because I couldn't do the 
things I hope to do if I did stay. That's simply a 
question of size." 

"Exactly. Harley!s large v enough if you're going 
to raise milk or apples — or hens; but it's no good for 
the kind of thing I cared about when I was your age. 
Besides, it's doomed. It isn't what it was when I was 
a girl. What do you think of a town that had more 
people in it a hundred years ago than it has now? " 
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"Did Harley?" Cynthia asked incredulously. 

"Almost twice as many. That's why it is a trap 
for those who're left. No, you're lucky to be going, 
you two. You ought to be able to travel some distance, 
together." 

" Why lump us like that ? * Stephen was aghast at 
the baldness of the reference. His worst fears at 
supper had been realized now. It was so bad that 
nothing except feeble jesting seemed possible. 

Miss Creswell scanned them quizzically, her head 
cocked on one side. " I'm not prying," she returned 
" I'm not even making any comments. But 111 give you 
my blessing any time you want it. I'm an old maid, 
but I differ from Abbie in not being a dog in the 
manger. Abbie takes a wedding as a personal griev- 
ance. As I've told her more than once, she acts as if 
it was an insult to her every time two people get mar- 
ried. I don't know what I should do without Abbie/' 

Cynthia was blushing and silent, no longer self- 
possessed. As for Stephen, he didn't know in the least 
what to say, but he was both amused and touched. He 
wished with all his heart that Cynthia would tell Miss 
Creswell how matters stood between them. 

"A tongue-tied pair, you are I" Miss Creswell's 
laugh broke in on their embarrassment with marvel- 
lously restoring effect ■ 

" I'm grateful to you, for my part," said Stephen. 
" Perhaps, some day, I'll ask you to keep your promise." 

But Cynthia Darrell, who for all her. habit of fore- 
thought always acted with breath-taking speed, got up 
from her chair and stood beside Miss Creswell. " What 
is the use? " she cried. " You know as much about it 
as there is to know. You must have second sight. 
It's true. There's no reason why we shouldn't ask for 
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your good wishes now if you'll give them to us. Any- 
thing else is a long way off." 

" Second sight ! " sniffed Henrietta CresWell. " Lit- 
tle use for that when anybody has eyes in her head. 
Never mind. Maybe I have better eyes than most, and 
you needn't care, anyhow. Nobody but Abbie will 
blame you." 

"Oh, dear! 1 * Cynthia sighed, as she and Stephen 
plodded back to the village under a resplendent moon. 
" I almost wish Miss Creswell weren't so clever. She 
sees too well through her eye-glasses/' 

Stephen reached across die bank of snow that sep- 
arated his pathway from Cynthia's, and took her hanjd 
in his. " Need we care ? " he asked. " Harley may be 
interested in us from now on, but everybody will be 
kind — unless it's Abbie 1 Yes> and possibly Miss 
Sarah Marston." 

" That poor old creature? I rather think she's too 
much interested in her own sorrows to pay much at- 
tention to other people. She's not the kind to gossip." 

" So much the better. I wouldn't trust her." 

" That's rather cruel, Stephen. Her family all seem 
to be dead." 

H And she's having a great old time, mourning for 
them. After all, Miss Creswell hasn't a relation left 
in the world except her cousin, who can't be terribly 
easy to live with." 

" Oh, that's true enough. Miss Creswell's a saint, 
in spite of her eye-glasses." 

u You don't mind her knowing, really?* 

Cynthia withdrew her hand from Stephen's shyly 
and did not answer for a moment. ° I don't suppose 
I do, really. If she likes to know, I'm rather glad to 
have her get what she can out of it." 
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" You're a dear," said Stephen fervently. 

" No. But Miss Creswell is," Cynthia replied from 
the safe distance of her own rut. " By the way, when 
are yovt going to take me in to see Madam Beatty? I 
like to get disagreeable jobs done, and I'm afraid you've 
let me in for that one." 

" You don't have to go, though you really ought to 
see the old lady sometime." ' 

" All right. I'll go to-morrow. I've always wanted 
to see her room, as a matter of fact." 

More than a week passed, however, before they were 
able to pay the visit. The wintry weather had proved 
rather too much for Madam Beatty, who had secluded 
herself from every one save Mrs. Whitney until she 
recovered from a bad cold. As a believer in the sov- 
ereign virtues of homoeopathy and exercise, she chose 
never to meet the world when they failed her. 

She was herself again, although a little more wisp- 
like than usual, Stephen thought, on the Saturday 
afternoon when they were at length ushered into her 
presence by patient Mrs. Whitney. The bright red 
silk shawl in which she was wrapped accentuated the 
lines of age in her withered face, but her eyes were as 
startlingly bright as ever. She looked like a flamingo 
grown preternaturaUy old. 

" So you are the Miss Darrell of whom I've heard 
so much ! " was her greeting to Cynthia. " I've often 
wondered how I could find a way to trap you into 
coming to see me, but I had to wait for this young man 
here, didn't I?" 

" It was good of you to ask me," Cynthia murmured. 

" No, no, my dear. You've better things to do than 
visiting an old woman like me, unless, to be sure, I'm 
to be regarded as a curiosity, which would be proper 
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enough. It gives me a turn sometimes to think how I'd 
have shivered as a girl if I could have looked at myself 
at ninety." 

" Nobody could possibly think of you as old, Madam 
Beatty," said Stephen. " You'll never grow old." 

She: turned to Cynthia archly. " You see how he 
flatters me. If that's his way with all women, he'll 
make sad work of many hearts before he's done. Dear 
knows how many he's broken already." 

"No!" Stephen protested, laughing. "I never 
flatter, but I sometimes tell the truth." 

" Only sometimes? Then I shall believe you here- 
after only when you say agreeable things to me, sir. 
I trust you've learned to distinguish his truth-telling 
times, Miss Darrell." 

" Oh, I think he tells me the truth," said Cynthia, 
not carefully weighing her words. 

" To be sure! " Madam Beatty's form shook with 
the dry rattle of her laugh. " He'd be blind indeed to 
say anything disagreeable to you, my dear, and he'd 
be a fool to speak less than the truth. I give you 
credit for much sense, Mr. Quaid, and for a great deal 
of taste also. You've proved it." 

"Thank you." 

"I'm afraid you're the flatterer, Madam Beatty," 
said Cynthia, whose color had risen becomingly. 
"You'll spoil Mr. Quaid if you praise him so, and 
you might spoil me if I thought you were speaking 
seriously." 

"Oh, I'm as serious as my mandarin yonder" — 
she looked towards the nodding figure on the mantel 
— " and I flatter nobody except myself, which is how 
I differ from Mr. Quaid. Maybe it's not flattery, either, 
if I think I have more sense than people who're younger 
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than I. Fve had seventy years longer in the world 
than your generation, and I ought to know a little 
more." 

"Nobody doubts your wisdom,* put m Stephen, 
H — merely your age." 

" That's unfortunately set down in a Bible that I 
kept hidden for forty years. *Twas a great relief when 
I no longer had to be afraid of my birth record Still, 
I do sometimes feel as young as ever I did If I 
could once get on a horse again, I believe it would be 
easy to forget my years altogether.* 

" People ride so little nowadays that a good saddle- 
horse is hard to find." Cynthia Darrell spoke tact- 
fully, as if nothing but the dearth of riding-horses 
stood in the way of the plan. 

" Yes, it is strange to me that people ride so little. 
I thought, a few years ago, that Amos Duryea would 
find a nag for me. He promised he would, indeed, but 
he never got to it How time passes! Now that I 
think of it, poor Amos has been dead these thirty 
years or more. You see, Miss Darrell, I'm an old 
woman, after alL May I offer you a wafer? Will 
you pass them, Mr. Quaid? " 

Stephen rose to carry out the little social rite, which, 
he had discovered, was the sign that Madam Beatty 
regarded a visit as a success. 

" And, Mr. Quaid," she went on, " I wonder if you'd 
greatly mind my lack of ceremony if I asked you to 
retire for a little? Ladies sometimes find it easier to 
talk freely when there are no gentlemen about. It is 
more customary, J know, for the ladies to withdraw; 
but that's hardly possible. Well see you again in a 
half hour, I hope.** 

Stephen acquiesced a little unwillingly, not feeling 
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quite sure what sort of attack Cynthia might have to 
meet in his absence. However, he could only smile 
and g& 

He never learned, as a matter of fact, what hap- 
pened during the time he was gone. When he came 
back, he found the two ladies talking happily about 
indifferent matters; and he couldn't very well ask 
either of them, then or later, whether Madam Beatty 
had carried out her threat to urge Cynthiato make her 
engagement definite and explicit. However, it was 
dear that there had been no quarrel. Cynthia was 
delighted with her visit and blamed herself, as they 
walked up the street afterward, for having lived so 
long in Harley without making friends with the old 
lady. As for Madam Beatty, she was full of praise 
for Cynthia when Stephen next saw her. 

" I had my doubts, Mr. Quaid," she said, bending 
her head to one side wisely. " I was afraid you were 
a little rash to take on with a gel here in Harley, since 
you have your large plans for yourself* But I need 
not have feared Very pretty Miss Darrell is, and 
she'll go as far as any one, I take it You may have 
to move fast to keep pace." 

" I shall do my best," Stephen returned, well pleased. 
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CHAPTER XV 

The severe weather continued. No sooner had the 
dry snow packed hard than it was covered by a new 
snow-fall, which drifted fantastically in the bitter 
winds. There was no skating, for the solid ice was 
buried deep, like the frozen earth. Fences and stone- 
walls gradually disappeared from view or became mere 
squat lines across the fields and along the roads. The 
sky was sometimes hung for days together with soft 
gray clouds, until, grown too heavy, they discharged 
their burden. Then, miraculously, the dull curtain 
would be pulled aside and the dome overhead be 
cleared. There would be a stretch of days when the 
sky remained so fleckless and sun-filled that, looking 
upward, one could scarcely believe in the reality of the 
cold which pinched one's fingers and tweaked one's 
ears. That blue dome should have curved above a 
smiling summer landscape. The smile was there — the 
world gleamed by day and glittered by night; but it 
gleamed and glittered in a polar air. 

It was a time of comparative idleness for most of 
the people in Harley. The coopers hammered at their 
casks in the village, and many other men turned to 
the trade, during the cold weather, in the little shops 
with which almost every farmstead had at one time 
or another been provided. Those who owned wood- 
lots cut and hauled the fuel necessary to the construc- 
tion of the neat piles in shed or door-yard, without 
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which no household could hold up its head with self- 
respect; still other men worked in the mill where the 
lumber for staves and barrel heads was sawed, or 
drove their teams into the forest to get out the timber 
for the mill. Yet these occupations left the older, the 
frailer, and the more well-to-do citizens free from the 
pressure of work which spared no one from April 
through November. Even those who coopered as an 
avocation did not toil at it so furiously as they labored 
on their farms in summer, except in perhaps a half- 
dozen cases where the need or the desire for money 
was desperate. Wood-cutting was a task of short 
days and sometimes of jollity, although for many 
farmers it meant solitary work in the peace of the 
wintry forest. 

Stephen overtook Isaiah Bowman, one evening, dur- 
ing an interval of fine weather, when the ruts in the 
snow along the roads were polished smooth and horses 
could drag stupendous loads without feeling the bur- 
den. Stephen had been out for a walk in the twilight, 
alone, since Cynthia would go with him only occasion- 
ally nowadays; and he had been thinking of the lives 
of the men and women in ihe farms he had passed — 
thinking gratefully, too, it must be said, that he had 
escaped from the manual labor to which his own 
family as well as these people had been doomed from 
of old. 

He came upon Mr. Bowman while the gaunt old 
man was resting his horses halfway up the slope on 
the road from Pine Hill. The sled to which they were 
hitched was piled high with cord-wood, split logs of 
birch and maple, which would feed the household fires 
a year later. Mr. Bowman stood behind it, flapping 
his arms to drive the cold from his red-mittened hands 
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and looking down into the valley, where lights already 
twinkled from scattered farmhouses. He peered at 
Stephen curiously through the semi-darkness and did 
not recognize him until they had exchanged greetings. 

" Kinder cold again, ain't it! " he said by way of 
friendliness. 

" Yes, but I*ve been walking fast and have got well 
warmed up, M Stephen answered. 

u I fed the cold," Mr. Bowman complained, " but 
then I've been worldn' eout in it all day long. Time 
I got home an* did the chores, too.* 

" You're late to-night," said Stephen. 

"Yes, later 'n I've got any business to be, My 
wife scolds if I don't git in by dark. But there! I've 
had a good day in the woods, an' I sorter hated to quit. 
Ge-u-up I " he shouted cheerily to his horses. 

Trudging behind the load, they climbed the lull. 
There was no need to guide the horses, for they had 
only to follow the beaten tracks, along which the sled 
glided as if on rails. 

" Better git aboard with me, hadn't ye? * suggested 
Mr. Bowman at the top pf the slope. " I c'n give ye a 
lift f'r some distance, an 1 the hosses won't feel y'r 
weight on the deown grade.* 

" Thanks," Stephen answered, more for the pleas- 
ure of Isaiah Bowman's company than for the sake of 
transportation. He had plenty of time and was not 
weary. 

" Yes,* said Mr. Bowman, when they had clambered 
up and seated themselves on a folded blanket " I'm 
alius pleased to git into the woods in winter. Gives me 
time to think." 

* But it must be terribly hard, lonely work," Stephen 
objected. 
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"It's heavy — that's so. But I don't find it lone- 
some. There's the hosses f 'r company, an' sometimes 
the critters that belong there. Besides, I'd rather be 
alone in the woods. When I have a hired man in 
winter, I gen'ly leave him at home.* 

" Still, I should think it was too dangerous and hard 
work for a man to undertake single-handed. 1 ' 

Mr, Bowman chuckled. " Mis' Bowman, she wor- 
ries sometimes, I guess, but I hain't cut myself yet. 
As f'r the hardness of it, you c'n alius set an' rest a 
spell if a hired man ain't along. I build a fire at noon 
an' enjoy myself." 

11 That would be what iVould appeal to me,* said 
Stephen, laughing. " I've always wanted to go camp- 
ing, but I've never had the chance. I intend to, some 
day/' 

" I don't doubt ye will It's all right till ye git old. 
I want a feather be<J, myself, when night comes, How's 
my daughter's boy Lemuel doin' in school, Mr, Quaid?" 

"Lemuel Gregg? Oh> very well indeed, I'm glad 
to say. He's the brightest boy in his class, by all odds." 

Isaiah Bowman nodded his head. "That's good. 
I'd like him to git an eddication. Does well in his 
Latin, does he?" 

" Yes. He's better in Latin than in anything else," 

" I'm pleased to hear you say so. Mebbe he won't 
have to farm it as I have. Ever read Gibbon's book 
abeout the old Romans, Mr. Quaid?" 

" I'm just finishing it for the first time," Stephen 
replied, somewhat abashed to acknowledge the fact 
" I suppose you've been through it more than once." 

"I knew you was readin' it Baxter told me you 
had it eout of the lib'ry. I've kinder been follerin' 
along behind as you got through the volumes. Yes, 
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I've read it before, twice, I guess. Though I can't 
keep it all in my head." 

"Nobody could! But it's a wonderful piece of 
work, isn't it?" 

" Yes, sir, Mr. Gibbon knew a lot, even if he was 
kinder sceptical. That's what made me think abeout 
Lemuel. I've been turnin' over in my mind what I 
read concernin' the people who used to Uve in England. 
If you know Latin, I conclude there's more to learn 
of their ways, ain't there? " 

" Yes, indeed, there's a great deal of history written 
in Latin, though I don't know much about it," an- 
swered Stephen, feeling very inadequate. 

" I wish Lemuel might. At least, I'm goin' to see 
that he has a chapce. His father don't care, but I tell 
Mis' Bowman it don't matter whether we have money 
in the bank or not, so long as we keep tout of the poor- 
house. I guess we c'n raise enough to send the boy to 
college. He wouldn't make a good farmer anyheow, 
as I size him up." 

Stephen was touched by the old man's enthusiasm. 
Here was being repeated, though with a grandfather 
as sponsor, the effort by which he himself had got his 
start. New England might have been drained of its 
most adventurous sons and daughters, as people said, 
to fill the cities of the East and to develop the insatia- 
ble West; but it had still in its loins the seed of a 
powerful race. As long as Lemuel Greggs continued 
to be born with good brains, and Isaiah Bowmans, 
out of a deep faith in the supremacy of mind over 
matter, helped to set them free, the hills and valleys 
of the Six States would not fail to do at least their 
share in the upbuilding of the nation. 

He said good-night to Mr. Bowman with renewed 
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respect for the fibre of the stock from which he had 
sprung. The life of the spirit was not altogether dead 
in the backwaters of New England, however they 
might talk of abandoned farms and the decline of the 
villages. 

When he reported the conversation to Cynthia Dar- 
rell, that same evening, Stephen was a little surprised 
that she seemed less happy about the situation than 
himself. 

" It's splendid of Mr. Bowman," she said, " for he 
must l?e poorer than most of the farmers. And I 
don't suspect him of having anything but the highest 
ideals for Lemuel Gregg. All the same, most of the 
boys and girls who leave places like Harley go away 
for nothing on earth except to better themselves." 

"But why shouldn't they?" Stephen asked. 

Cynthia clasped her hands and gazed into the fire. 
" Oh, I don't know. I think it's all selfishness, really. 
The people who get ahead succeed because they're 
looking out for themselves and nobody else. I sup- 
pose that's why I don't feel very enthusiastic about 
the country boys and girls who leave home." 

" They have to look out for themselves," Stephen 
insisted. "They have to make their way, and they 
can only do it by going hard for what they want. 
Incidentally they accomplish things that are good for 
everybody. That's how the world moves forward, 
Cynthia." 

"I'm afraid it is, but I don't think it's right. It 
can't be. Ten chances to one, the Gregg boy won't be 
such a good man as his grandfather. Or take Uncle 
Micah. He's almost the nicest man I know, but he 
wouldn't be called a success." 

"Aren't you mixing up two different things, dear? 
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Men don't fail because they're unselfish, and they're 
not necessarily monsters because they succeed. Think 
of all the ministers New England has furnished to the 
country." 

" But she isn't doing it any longer. At least, the 
bright boys aren't becoming ministers. Dr. Ransom 
was talking with us about that, only the other day. 
They're doing other things," 

"That's because the profession doesn't have the 
respect it did once* It's like teaching, where a fellow 
can scarcely make a living. I know my family thinks 
it queer that I want to get into something else as soon 
as I can, but I'm certainly not going to waste my lif e." 

" Would you be wasting it, Stephen? * Cynthia's 
voice was low and a little sad 

" I think so — I'm afraid I should be. I might not 
be much better off in thirty years than I am now — 
just older. That would be wasting my life, wouldn't 
it?* 

*Not necessarily,* 6he answered, "if you mean 
you wouldn't be rich. I haven't said much about it, 
dear, but I don't altogether understand why you're so 
anxious to stop teaching. Of course I see that you'd 
like to do things for your family, and it would be 
wonderful if you could help Oliver Bates make more 
of himself than he would without you, But couldn't 
you do it, and still go on as a teacher? ** 

" I don't see how I can help him at all unless I go 
into something with him* or how he can help me, for 
that matter. But I don't intend to stick here, quite 
apart from that." 

" Oh, no, not here. But you might get bigger and 
bigger places.* 

" Till I was superintendent of schools somewhere? " 
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asked Stephen, laughing. " No, it isn't good enough, 
that's all." 

She looked at him thoughtfully. " Do you mean 
the salary?" she asked 

Stephen had never been more in love with her, but 
he grew a little impatient Why couldn't she under- 
stand? His voice took on a new colon "Yes, the 
salary, for one thing, but that isn't all I mean the 
whole chance a fellow has to do what he wants to do, 
and grow. I want to be in something where there's 
room to keep on growing.** 

" But to have yourself in mind all the time is so 
selfish, Stephen! " she insisted, unwisely. 

" You can call it selfish if you want to, but it's the 
kind of thing a man has to think about," he went on. 
" I hate being poor, too, and I have to think about the 
future." 

" On my account? Do I come into it? " she asked. 

"Of course you do I* 1 Stephen was irritated and 
answered stiffly. 

" Please don't be angry with me," she pleaded. " I'm 
doing my best to see what is right, dear — what is 
right for you as well as for me. As I've told you be- 
fore, I cduldn't bear to hinder you in doing what you 
ought to do. That's why we mustn't plan — anything. 
We ought not to think of ourselves first, ought we? " 

" But you insist on going to the medical school, and 
you know you want to travel everywhere. Isn't that 
thinking of yourself? " 

Cynthia flushed. " Perhaps it is," she replied. "I've 
been thinking about that a good deal, too. I don't 
believe it's selfish of me to wish to be a doctor, but I'm 
afraid all my fine schemes for seeing the world may be. 
You see, I never went to the bottom of things so much 
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before we began to talk about our plans. What I 
really want, I think, is the chance to help other people." 

" I'm glad it has come up/' he said, all his irritation 
gone. " I've been wanting to talk it over with you 
more. I don't see why you can't do as much good by 
marrying me, just as soon as I can make enough to 
take care of us, as you can by holding off and studying 
medicine. Won't you, Cynthia? " 

She dropped her eyes, but shook her head. " No. 
That would be selfish — selfish of me, I mean. Be- 
sides, you ought to be free to do what is best for you. 
I suppose we're both ambitious, but I hope we can be 
ambitious in the right way." 

" It isn't my idea of the right way, to go on doing 
the most disagreeable thing I can find, from a sense 
of duty. I've been thinking about it a lot, these last 
few months, Cynthia, and I believe a person can ac- 
complish more by working hard for what he wants 
than by giving up for the sake of giving up." 

" You seem to be willing to have me give up every- 
thing I've planned." 

Stephen's face relaxed. He had too much honest 
logic in his make-up not to see that she had scored a 
hit, and too much generosity not to acknowledge it. 
"One for you," he conceded. "Only you've got to 
give me credit for not raising much of a row, on the 
whole, about your studying medicine. And I hope I 
can give you everything else you want, later on." 

" I don't say you couldn't, my dear, and I don't 
say I might not be willing to have you." Cynthia 
spoke slowly, as if she were balancing the weight of 
each word before she uttered it. " What worries me 
is the way almost every one with any energy at all 
seems to put himself first and other people last I'm 
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afraid that's why Harley, for example, is doomed, as 
Miss Creswell was saying. Mightn't it be better if a 
boy like Lemuel Gregg were encouraged to stay right 
here, to help the town, instead of going away to make 
a career ?" 

" What if he simply grew up to be another misfit 
like his grandfather? That's what would happen. Mr. 
Bowman isn't worth half so much to the place as fifty 
men who never read anything but their newspapers." 

" You may be right about that," Cynthia granted, 
" but you will try to do whatever seems to be the right 
thing, won't you, regardless — well, regardless of 
me?" 

"I can't promise that," he answered earnestly. 
"How can I help taking you into account? But I'll 
try to do what is right. Of course I will." 

Stephen did not see the look of baffled intensity 
that lurked in Cynthia's eyes. He was sure of his 
own position and the righteousness of his dreams. To 
get on, to get power somehow, seemed to him so inevi- 
table a goal for any one with a mind to will and a 
heart to do, that he quite missed the point of Cynthia's 
plea. Self-abnegation meant nothing to him. No ar- 
gument could have made him understand that it might 
move another as strongly as he was moved by ambition 
for a place in the world. He meant to do right, yes, 
which meant not to do wrong; but he was driven along 
the narrow track of individualism by forces of which 
he comprehended neither the origin nor the strength. 
In his ignorance of them, he was very far from trying 
to control their action. 

A sinister light was thrown on the future of Harley 
and its sister communities by an event that took place 
before the month ended. It chilled the enthusiasm 
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roused in Stephen by his talk with Isaiah Bowman and 
served as a commentary on certain features of his talk 
with Cynthia Darrell. 

Will Kent first told Stephen about tKe Sordid hap- 
pening. He was wide-eyed, as he stoked the fires, one 
cold morning, and he came out with the news at once. 

" Know the old house at the top of Tyler Hill? " he 
demanded. 

"Yes. What of it? That wood you're using is 
soaking wet." 

M Sure thing it is. Give more heat, now I've got 
the fire going. Well, a feller killed himself there night 
hcTorft last 

" What ? Killed himself ? What do you mean ? " 

" He did ! Killed himself and the woman who was 
livin' with him. Guess she wasn't his wife, by what 
they say." 

" How do you know it? How did he do it? " 

"Drunk wood alcohol, they say. It's true, Mr. 
Quaid. They found 'em last night when Ezry Peck- 
ham went by and noticed the house was dark. He owns 
the place, you know, and I guess he was scared they'd 
vamoosed without paying their rent Anyhow, he 
went in an' found 'em as dead as they could be. The 
coroner's comin' this mornin'." 

Stephen was much more shocked than he would 
have been on hearing of a similar occurrence at home 
in Lichfield, where it was understood that the foreign- 
ers could not always be kept from killing or maiming 
one another in violent quarrels. In manufacturing 
towns you expected occasional homicides, and weren't 
startled when a woman made away with herself. It 
was very different from that kind of thing, or from 
reading displayed and detailed accounts of murders in 
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the Boston papers, to hear of such a deed of violence 
in Harley. Harley stood for peace and security, for 
essential comfort if not for wealth, for the observance 
of all sanctities, for obedience to the laws of man and of 
God. It was no proper background for double suicides, 
which this must be. 

" Why do you say the man killed the woman? It 
must have been suicide.' 1 

"They say he made her drink the stuff. I don't 
know. It burned up all their insides, anyhow." Young 
Kent was standing on one leg after the other in his 
excitement 

" Who was he ? Do you know ? " asked Stephen. 

"Oh, he worked in the woods. They called him 
Alec, but I don't know what his real name was. Him 
and her had lived there since October. They came 
along, I guess. They say there wasn't hardly a thing 
in the house, and not a stick of wood in the shed. They 
must have drunk up all the money he got. Ezry Peck- 
ham's hoppin' mad that he's lost his rent" 

Stephen frowned, with horror clutching his heart. 
He remembered the unpainted cottage at the top of 
Tyler Hill : the sagging roof, the shattered windows, 
the forlorn poverty of its whole aspect He had won- 
dered more than once whom it could shelter, since it 
was obviously inhabited, though he could not believe 
that any of the folk he had ever known in Harley 
would consent to live in a house so desolate. And all 
the while this squalid consummation had been prepar- 
ing. How could Ezra Peckham, who lived a few hun- 
dred yards along the road in a neat white house with 
vividly green shutters, consent to take money for the 
rent of such a shack? Why, indeed, should Ezra 
Peckham, who was a pillar of the church, have per- 
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mitted such disreputable creatures as the man and 
woman were said to have been, to live in any house he 
owned? Will Kent reported the character of the 
couple as if it were a matter of common knowledge — 
a fact taken for granted. It seemed impossible that 
that kind of thing should exist in Harley. 

The explanation that the man worked in the woods 
meant something. Stephen had heard that many of 
the wood-choppers were rough, nomadic fellows — 
creatures of no caste and no quality save brawn and 
skill in wielding the axe. In blood some were Canuck, 
some were Irish, and some were American of the older 
stock; but they were alike in being defiant pariahs. A 
great gulf was fixed between them and the men from 
the town who shared their labors. Most of them lived 
in unclean shanties on the edge of the particular forest 
that was marked for destruction at the time, and they 
were the subject of whispered tales and furtive com- 
ment. Common opinion held them to be riff-raff, with 
none of the heroic attributes of the lumbermen of the 
Great Woods. If the man who had met his end in 
the house on Tyler Hill belonged to that tribe, any- 
thing might have been expected. Still, the grim re- 
port darkened the day. 

Stephen had occasion to go to Mr. Ellis's shop after 
school hours about a pair of shoes that needed half- 
. soling, and he found the cobbler deep in conference, 
while he worked, with Franklin Kendall — as pros- 
perous and respectable a citizen as lived in Harley. 

" Suicide, was it? " Mr. Kendall was saying in his 
peculiarly dry, sharp way. 

" That's what they say," replied Mr. Ellis. " How 
d'ye do, Mr. Quaid ! We're talkin' about what's hap- 
pened on Tyler Hill." 
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Stephen nodded solemnly and sat down, Its he had 
learned to do in this village club. " It's a terrible case," 
he said. 

" I guess they weren't any better than they should 
have been, either one of 'em," remarked the cobbler, 
hammering vigorously, " but I dunno's I like the way 
they got out." 

" The boys say there was nothing in the house — 
not even wood to burn," Stephen ventured. 

" So they say. Ezry oughtn't to have let 'em stay 
there like that." Mr. Kendall's tone expressed equal 
disapproval of landlord and disreputable tenants. 

" I didn't suppose such people existed in Harley. 
How does it happen? " Stephen went on. 

"We've got all sorts, same as in other places," Mr. 
Ellis answered. " I don't blame Ezry. The man come 
along and wanted the house, an' he got work in the 
woods. I don't see as 'twas any business of Peckham's 
whether they was married or not. 'Twan't anybody's 
business, any more than it was that they preferred to 
drink up all his pay. What beats me is why they chose 
that tipple." 

" Still, it makes talk," said Franklin Kendall. 

"Yes," Stephen agreed. "It's just the kind of 
thing people have in mind when they write about the 
degeneration of the country towns." 

"Say that, do they?" asked Mr. Ellis. "Mebbe 
some of the summer-boarders here have seen you, 
Kendall. You don't always look as well fixed as the 
tax-list shows. Wal, I could tell 'em a few things." 

" There'll be mean critters and lazy critters to the 
end of time, I guess," Mr. Kendall acquiesced, ignor- 
ing his friend's gibe. 

" There have been ever since I can remember," Mr. 
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Ellis continued " I don't know what this feller was 
— I never set eyes on him — but I don't suppose he 
was any worse than others I could tell of." 

"You think, that is, that there have always been 
people like him in the country? " Stephen asked. 

" Such things don't often happen, it's true," Mr. 
Ellis replied, " but I've known some hard customers, 
first an' last There was those Richardses who kept 
their son in a cage when I was a boy, I rec'lect." 

" But he was crazy," objected Mr. Kendall " There 
wa'n't no asylums in those days," 

" I know. But they didn't treat him right, I always 
thought. And* Ambrose Betterton brained his father 
with an axe, back in the fifties, I guess it was." 

"He was hanged," said Mr. Kendall, nodding. 
"Still, that's a different matter. I doubt whether there 
used to be so much trash as there is now. Harley 
ain't near so bad as some places, where the foreigners 
have come in. We've kept our farms mostly, even if 
some of 'em have run down." 

The shoemaker agreed. "Yes, it's the old stock 
here, except f'r a few fellers like him." He jerked a 
powerful thumb in the direction of the cottage where 
the man who had brought disrepute upon their com- 
munity was lying dead. " I dunno's we're gbin' to 
the dogs yet awhile. What I'm afraid of,* really, is 
the old f ara'lies themselves No use in patchin' leather 
when it's all wore out." 

* It doesn't look like that, here, 1 " said Stephen* * The 
boys and girls are a bright lot, on the whole." 

" No, I guess we ain't done for yet, Mr. Quaid," 
Franklin Kendall rasped out. " Mebbe I oughtn't to 
say it to you, but in a way eddication's what makes the 
trouble. The boys who go off to school don't often 
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come back. And when you've dreened a cow, you 
can't expect to keep on milkin' her." 

n Not till next milkin' time, at leasts amended 
Mr. Ellis. 

w She dries up, folly," Mr. Kendall added in defence 
of his metaphor. 

Stephen felt depressed by their comments. " Isn't 
there any way to look out for such people as those 
we've been talking about ?" he asked. "Apparently 
they would have starved or frozen if they hadn't killed 
themselves." 

" Ezry Peckham ought to have looked out for 'em if 
he was fool enough to let 'em live there.' 1 Mr. Kendall 
returned to his original complaint 

That was the only conclusion that seemed possible, 
in the circumstances; and it was the one to which 
Harley at length agreed, although few people were 
inclined to blame Mr. Peckham very greatly. He had 
been careless, perhaps, but rather as a landlord than as 
a citizen. M was no business of his to see that his ten- 
ants spent their wages on the necessities of life; his 
fault lay in having permitted such people to find lodg- 
ing in a sober and decent community. 

The man and woman were buried at public expense, 
but not soon forgotten — the more that they were such 
impenetrable mysteries. They had come out of the 
void; they had lived three months in their ruinous cot- 
tage without possessing even a name, as far as their 
neighbors were concerned; and they had met their 
sordid fate without leaving any clue to the reason for 
their existence. Their stark poverty was in itself un- 
accountable to Harley, which could not understand 
why any one who needed food should spend wages in 
riot, or should choose vile liquor in preference to a 
warm fire. 
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" It ought to have been somebody's business to look 
after them/ 9 objected Cynthia Darrell, when she and 
Stephen were talking about the matter. " That's what 
I meant, the other day, Stephen. We're responsible 
for other people, whether we like it or not, I don't 
say that Harley is any more to blame than other places. 
As a matter of fact, I think it's less so. People here 
are very, very kind and friendly to one another. But 
it's all in their own circle. In spite of Dr. Ransom's 
sermons, they think more about getting on comforta- 
bly than they do about helping others. And when 
they've been born with more than the average energy, 
they run away to make their fortunes." 

" Not always their fortunes, Cynthia. You're not 
fair to the men and women who've gone out from 
Harley. It may be they've been shrewd enough, most 
of them, to keep an eye on the main chance, but they've 
had another purpose than that. They've gone because 
they had big things in them, and had to find a place 
where they could do them. I admit that Harley is 
worse off for the blood she has lost, but the country 
is a great deal better because they've gone." 

" I wish I could see it that way." Cynthia sighed. 
"It seems to me that the best people are never the 
ones with any push, and that the ones with brains 
usually look out for themselves first. I wish a few 
more of them would forget about themselves and stay 
at home in places like Harley. Then we shouldn't have 
such horrors happening." 

With the earnestness of youth, they debated the 
question long and fervently, each one becoming more 
settled in opinion as the argument went on, between 
intervals of tenderer and lighter talk, from day to day. 
Stephen grew constantly surer that the individual's 
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first duty was to himself, and Cynthia that self-forget- 
fulness was the key not only to the Kingdom of 
Heaven but to everything worth having in the present 
world. It is remarkable that they did not quarrel at 
once, since lovers find it hard to bear diversities of 
opinion and clashing wills. Mercifully, love itself 
blinded them. They did not see plainly how their 
thoughts were threatening to separate them, and they 
did not see because heart called to heart between them. 
The desire of the man for the maid and the yearning 
tenderness of the maid for the man sometimes serve 
to ward off dangers : a fact too little recognized in our 
general acceptance of the dogma that the flesh as well 
as the world is nearly allied to the devil. 

Still, it cannot be denied that Stephen Quaid was 
far from prudent as a lover. Of the thousand won- 
derful ways a man may take with a maid, his was 
perhaps as dangerous as any he could have hit upon. 
Ingenuous candor was its only virtue from this point 
of view, and candor sometimes brings consequences 
that are not desired. 
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Sarah Rollins (known to Stephen Quaid's private 
mind as the Rollins girl and to her contemporaries — 
regrettably — as Sadie) came up to the principal's desk 
during the afternoon recess with a smiling, jaunty air, 
which covered her inward tremors. She was in the 
senior class at the Academy and considered herself a 
young lady, as was evidenced by the fact that she piled 
her red hair in a massive heap behind her curled bangs 
whenever she rose in time to perform the feat. Like 
her brother Abner, she was a rather magnificent young 
creature, and she was a leader among the girls of her 
age. Perhaps it was in defiance of her flaming hair 
that she was bold of spirit, for the color of her locks 
was inevitably distressing to her. But she wore the 
largest balloon sleeves of any girl in school and never 
hesitated to accept the responsibilities which that mark 
of superiority entailed. Which is probably why she 
was deputed to approach Stephen with her request 

" We're going to have a sleigh-ride on Wednesday 
night, Mr. Quaid," she said abruptly, " and we wish 
you'd come. Will you? * 

" I should like to very much," Stephen answered 
without seeming to hesitate. " There'll be a moon, and 
the sleighing ought to he splendid. Where are you 
going?" 

<€ Oh, I don't know. Just anywhere, I guess. But 
we're going to have an oyster stew at our house after- 
wards.' 1 

046 
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" It's very good of you to ask me. Can I help the 
boys about sleighs? " 

Sarah Rollins put up a hand to hide a nervous smile, 
which might have marred her dignity. "That's all 
fixed up, I guess," she replied " We're going to have 
one of the sleds they haul barrels in, and we'll all go 
together/' 

"Fine I It'll be great fun to go, if you're sure I 
shan't be in the way." Stephen was conscious of his 
years. 

" That's all right We want you, Mr. Quaid, and 
Miss DarreU's going." 

With a month's experience behind him, Stephen did 
not show the embarrassment at the mention of Cynthia 
for which young Miss Rollins had perhaps hoped. He 
merely continued to smile, and said that he thought the 
whole plan delightful 

So, indeed, proved the excursion to the twenty 
young people who took part in it, including Stephen 
and Cynthia, although older folk might wonder why 
some of the girls and boys should care to be wedged for 
two hours in a comfortless sled, when they would have 
to drive three miles or more in their own cutters, in 
order to get home after the little party — particularly, 
since they faced the prospect of rising at six and com- 
ing to the village again in the chill of the next morning. 
Moonlight and the need for jollity were sufficient in- 
centives, however, even without the budding instincts 
of adolescence which made them proud and happy to go 
in couples. It was easier for the boys and girls of the 
village, who had only to run home to warm fires. For 
them the sleigh-ride had no rigors — only pure de- ' 
light. 

Rather warmer days had come, fusing the snow into 
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a compact mass, which stiffened as the sun went down, 
and made the roads perfect for sharp-shod horses. One 
pair of strong beasts was able to pull the heavy sled 
and its load at a gay trot on level stretches and at a 
positively breath-taking speed down the gentle grades 
of the hills. It was, or at least it seemed, an exciting 
progress. The moon was almost at the full, and the 
night, f ortunately, as fine and windless as heart could 
desire. The few fleecy clouds, that drifted across 
the moon might have been floating in the sky of a 
happy dream. Nothing was wrong with the world, 
that night. 

They started at six, supperless in view of the feast 
to be eaten on their return, although it is probable that 
many pantries were raided for snacks of doughnuts and 
cookies to fortify hungry stomachs against the long 
postponement of the evening meal. Chores had been 
left to indulgent fathers and hired men, who for once 
brought in the wood and climbed the lofts to put down 
hay for the cattle. They started at six, and they went 
•off down the village street with such shouting and tin- 
kling of bells that Sarah Marston wrapped her black 
shawl more closely about her shoulders and huddled up 
to the kitchen stove with her little dog in her lap, under 
the impression that Harley was becoming very dan- 
gerous and rowdy. 

Cynthia and Stephen were given seats close to the 
driver, as was suitable to their dignity and age, and they 
were tacitly assigned to one another in the general pair- 
ing off that took place. There was no hint of chaper- 
onage; they had no authority over the noisy mob of 
girls and boys, except as they had been invited to come 
along out of good feeling towards them. At first 
Stephen could not see why they were there at all, since 
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they were at least fotir years older than any one else 
in the party. But the air was delicious, the moonlight 
soft, and the sense of Cynthia's presence beside him al- 
together satisfactory. Before long he had forgotten 
his cares and responsibilities, and was singing " Jingle 
Bells " lustily in the chorus that rose to the unheeding 
stars. * • 

It is one delightful attribute of Harleian topography 
that you never, by any chance, have to return to your 
starting point by the road on which you set out. The 
network of highways is so intricate, indeed, that various 
choices present themselves to any one who wishes to 
make a longer or a shorter round, either afoot or be- 
hind a horse. Whether one can wander along so many 
pleasant by-roads in these days of the gasoline engine, 
I do not know ; but in Stephen Quaid's time there were 
unnumbered beauties to be explored. Through the 
rugged hills and forests to the north and west, and 
across the open terraces and billowy pastures to the 
east and south, the highways led one in endless curves 
and by curious combinations. 

Not that it mattered at all to the sleighing party, that 
night, whether they went in this direction or in that. 
Smooth progress was all they demanded. But the 
driver, who happened to be the Rollins's hired man, was 
not a person of independent imagination, and at every 
cross-roads appealed to his passengers to know which 
way he should take. Without much forethought, they 
had started along the road to Harley Station, but they 
left it at the turn beyond the Muster Field and pressed 
gleefully forward to the south. There was a good- 
natured dispute, a mile farther on, as to whether they 
should cross the State Border; and they turned west- 
ward only because one of the girls demanded the wild 
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joy of passing her home without having to stop. At 
the next cross-roads the debate took so long that the 
driver protested 

" 'Tain't right to keep the bosses standin'," he 
grumbled But in reality he was afraid he should be 
very late in getting to bed. 

Whereupon, with laughter, Stephen was acclaimed 
dictator, to choose the road at each turn, the only stipu- 
lation being that he should not bring them home too 
early. When one voracious youth demurred, ungal- 
lantly declaring that he didn't like to wait too long for 
supper on any account whatsoever, he was howled down 
and derided 

" Don't you feel as old as Methuselah? " asked Cyn- 
thia in Stephen's ear, between the singing of " March- 
ing through Georgia" and "Way Down upon the 
Suwanee River.' 1 

" In comparison, yes," he answered " Otherwise, 
I'm not so sure.* 

Indeed, they were able to take their due part in the 
innocent frolic, as they glided over the snow, and they 
were perhaps as sorry as any one when the horses were 
definitely turned towards the village. They would 
have preferred a cutter in which to go jingling past the 
ramparted farm-houses, but they enjoyed themselves 
none the less in the midst of the romping crew. They 
were young enough for that, and they did not cloud the 
merriment of their companions. 

At length — past eight o'clock it was by a good half- 
hour — the lights of the village came into view from 
the top of Tyler Hill. Beside the road stood the now 
utterly deserted cottage where the unknown man and 
woman had killed themselves only ten days before. As 
ill luck would have it, the driver had to stop his horses 
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for a moment to fasten a strap. He jumped from his 
seat with a scarcely suppressed oath, and the boys and 
girls fell silent Even the vicinity of the house seemed 
ominous, as if the wicked dead might be lurking in the 
unkempt orchard or lying in ambush behind the rickety 
fence, 

" Git on with ye ! " the driver shouted, as he climbed 
to his seat again; and he urged the horses into a gallop 
down the slippery hill. 

A curious feeling of panic went through the load of 
healthy young creatures. The sudden swift motion 
after the moments of silence in front of the deserted 
cottage brought them close to hysteria — ready to 
laugh or shout or shudder, according to the next im- 
pulse that came. They would indignantly have denied 
that they were superstitious, all of them, from Cynthia 
Darrell and Stephen Quaid to little Paul Dawson in 
knickerbockers, for they were neither old enough nor 
wise enough to admit the power of the inexplicable. 
All the same, not one of them but felt the terror and 
the sense of haunted flight as they tore down the hill. 

It was probably because he was in a hurry rather 
than frightened that the driver had failed to see the 
insecurity of the clasp to which he had attended at the 
top of the slope; or else he took a chance on its holding 
for the short half mile he had still to drive. In any 
case, it loosened as the horses plunged forward and let 
the heavy sled slip forward on their heels. They took 
fright at the thing pursuing them; and in spite of the 
driver's attempts to quiet them, ran yet faster, while 
the sled zig-zagged from side to side on the icy road. 
Two or three girls screamed, and others laughed wildly. 
No one could see what was happening, for the front of 
the sled was high — it was possible, in the few seconds 
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that passed, merely to feel th&t dread had become actual 
danger. 

Close to the bottom of the hill, the remains of a huge 
snow-drift blocked the way, cut through, to be sure, by 
a narrow track but otherwise almost as solid and im- 
passable as a mound of earth. The powerful horses 
swerved into the cut just as they reached the drift, but 
not in time to pull the sled clear. One runner struck 
the hard wall. In an instant the sled was on its side, 
beyond the drift, with the driver trying to check the 
frantic horses as he was dragged along by the reins. 

Of the passengers, some were flung out when the 
shock came and the rest thrown into a jumbled heap 
against the overhang of the sled, which had served as a 
seat. Fortunately enough, the overhang acted like an 
outrigger and kept the sled from completely upsetting; 
but that helped comparatively little, since no one es- 
caped the force of the blow. Those who had been 
thrown out lay stretched on the crusted snow, and those 
who had not were entangled in a mass of twisted bodies 
and interlocked limbs. 

TJie collision and the weight of the driver on their 
reins combined to sober the frightened horses. They 
slackened their pace and, after a couple of rods, stopped 
altogether, looking round as if to see what mischief 
they had done. Slowly and painfully the heap in the 
sled began to separate into its constituent members, 
who struggled over the edge of the sled as they got free. 
One by one they stood upright, grateful to find them- 
selves merely bruised and shaken. Some of the girls 
were sobbing, but more with excitement than with pain. 
It seemed a miracle that not a leg or arm was broken. 
From the very bottom of the heap Stephen and Cynthia 
emerged. He had managed — he did not know how 
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- — to throw his arms abgut her when they hit the snow- 
drift, and thus had shielded her from hurt. His own 
head was aching, for it had struck the solid front of the 
sled with a smashing blow. Probably nothing but his 
heavy cap had saved him from a fractured skull. He 
was dazed, as some others of the party seemed to be, 
but was able to move and to look about. 

The driver had picked himself up and was holding 
the reins he had never dropped. " Gosh durn it! " he 
was saying. " That's as nigh as I want to come to a 
smash-up." 

The boys and girls who had been flung on the road- 
side came limping forward, uninjured save for a few 
scratches and more inclined to take the incident lightly 
than were those who had been left in the sled. There 
was a babble of high-pitched voices, of laughter and 
weeping, under the moon, while the scattered company 
gathered about the sledge. For a little, nobody knew 
what to do. 

". Is anybody hurt? " Cynthia Darrell called, looking 
quickly from one to another. " Oh, you've scratched 
your face on the crust, you poor thing! . . . Never 
mind; don't cry; there's nothing wrong. . . . I'm 
afraid Mr. Quaid is worst off. He fell on his head." 
Consoling, advising, almost chiding, she quickly checked 
the tendency of a few nervous girls to exaggerate their 
woes. Not for a moment did she lose control of her- 
self or of the situation. 

" I'm — I'm all right," declared Stephen, though he 
felt rather sick. " Hadn't we better see if we can get 
aboard?" 

" So we had," the driver responded. " I guess 
nothm's broke. Here" — he handed the lines to 
one of the smaller boys — "you hold the hosses. 
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The rest of ye take holt with me. We'll hist it up an' 
see* 

One hearty push was sufficient to right the sled, and 
a brief examination of the harness showed that noth- 
ing was wrong except with the fatal clasp. In a min- 
ute they were reloaded, and driving at a sober trot into 
the village. There were a few marred faces, and some 
bruises and wrenches that would be painful in the morn- 
ing, but nothing to disturb the spirits of a company now 
clamorous for supper. 

"Oughtn't you to stop at the Whitneys* and lie 
down? " Cynthia asked Stephen anxiously. 

" Stop ? Not a bit of it. I may have a bump on my 
head, but Fm really feeling a lot better. I'll be as 
hungry as anybody in five minutes." 

By the time they had reached the Rollins house, be- 
yond the Common, he was, indeed, so far recovered 
from the shock that he was ready for supper. Capable 
Mrs. Rollins insisted on poulticing his swollen forehead 
with Manila paper soaked in vinegar, to the vast amuse- 
ment of his pupils; but he was not conspicuous beneath 
his bandage, for many of the others showed scratched 
faces in the light of the hanging lamp over the long 
table. Nobody cared for looks, and every one was se- 
cretly most grateful that the damage done was so 
slight. Care-free though they were, they knew enough 
about horses and the perils of the road to realize their 
good fortune. All this they suppressed in their merry 
talk, however, laughing over the accident as if it had 
been the best joke in the world. 

The oyster stew was hot and savory. They fell 
upon it with the zest — it is to be feared — of the 
greedy young animals they were; yet they had appe- 
tite for the pies and cakes and peach preserve that f ol- 
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lowed. They drank hot coffee or creamy milk, or both, 
in utter disregard of the laws of health. Grandma 
Rollins, who came in to watch, held up her hands be- 
tween terror and admiration at the way they ate and 
drank. • 

" They'll eat ye out o' house an* home, Julia! " she 
exclaimed. 

Mrs. Rollins, bearing a huge flagon of coffee, paused 
for a moment, and beamed. " They can't eat more'n 
there is," she answered. " I declare, it does me good 
to see 'em. Still, I guess we c 9 n find something for 
breakfast" I 

After supper there were games : blind man's buff and 
charades and puss-in-the-corner, in which the whole 
household joined until the older folk grew weary, and 
Stephen and Cynthia withdrew to enjoy polite conver- 
sation in a corner of the parlor. " Kissing games " — 
to the great regret of certain amorous youths — were 
frowned upon when suggested; but there was plenty of 
fun, and a freedom of conduct in all innocence that 
would have been discountenanced in some circles. 
There was outrageous flirting, in fact, though probably 
no one was the worse for it, since the rules of the game 
were well understood by all. And at ten o'clock every- 
thing was over — quite late enough for those who had 
long drives to take before they could tutk up in bed. 

" Now you know what a country party is like/' said 
Cynthia Darrell, as she and Stephen crossed the Com- 
mon on their way home. 

" I've had a very good time, in spite of the upset," 
Stephen replied. 

" Oh, so have I, And I hope your head isn't any 
worse than you say. You're sure your skull isn't 
fractured?" 
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" Fractured? Far from it — nothing worse than a 
bump. But I don't see yet why somebody wasn't 
killed." 

Cynthia shivered, as she clung to his arm. " Isn't 
it silly of me? " she said. " I can't help feeling that 
the people who died in that house had something to 
do with it" N 

" They're quiet enough, poor things." 

" Of course. I said it was silly. It's just a feeling 

— as if they'd been so miserable there that some effect 
clung to the place where they died." 

" But you don't believe in ghosts, do you? " Stephen 
asked, a little disturbed by the seriousness of her tone. 
Any hint of the supernatural made him uncomfortable 

— it was such nonsense! 

" No, no. I don't believe in ghosts any more than 
you do. I told you it was just a silly feeling I had." 

Stephen pressed her wrist against his side. " I wish 
I knew what did happen to people when they die," he 
said. " The more I read about it, Cynthia, the less I 
see how we can possibly — go on, you know. It would 
be easier to believe, if there really were ghosts, and 
everybody saw them." 

" But of course we live on in the other world ! " cried 
Cynthia, aghast. 

" Yes," Stephen answered doubtfully. " At least, I 
suppose I do believe, but I'd like to know." 

Cynthia loosened her hand from his arm, and 
stopped abruptly. "Stephen! You're not losing 
your faith?" 

He shook his head. " I only wish to know. Why 
can't one know? I hate to guess about anything, and 
there's such a lot of guess-work about the whole busi- 
ness!" 
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" Not guess-work," she said reprovingly. " We do 
know, don't we ? We know by faith." 

" Yes, but it isn't the same thing." Stephen stuck 
to the point obstinately, though he felt that it was giv- 
ing actual pain to the girl by his side. 

" It's better," she went on softly, slipping her hand 
back under his arm. " It's much, much better than 
seeing with our own eyes. I think it would be terrible 
if we had to depend on ghosts for proof of living after 
death. You don't really doubt, do you, Stephen 
dear?" 

" Oh, I believe. You can't do anything else unless 
you're going to throw away all religion. I'm not pre- 
pared to do that But I'd be better satisfied if we had 
the same kind of assurance we do for other things." 

They had come to the front gate of the Leeds's 
house, which rose, substantial and secure, behind its 
white palings. 

" I think dying can't be any more than going in out 
of the cold," Cynthia said, nodding at the lighted win- 
dows. 

As she turned up her face to his in the moonlight, 
Stephen saw that her eyes were wet with tea^s. Com- 
punction seized him. He had done wrong to air his 
doubts and to disturb her with his passion for fact. 
She was troubled, and certainly troubled for him rather 
than for herself, since her own faith was as firm as the 
mountains. " My love! " he cried. " I didn't mean 
to bother you by what I said. It's as sure as anything 
that you're right. I don't know what got me started 
on that line. I suppose I care more than I ought to 
about testing things in ordinary ways. That's my be- 
setting sin, I guess." 

Cynthia took his hands in hers. " Aren't some of 
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the books you've been reading dangerous, Stephen? 
I've been afraid lately, from what you've said to me 
and to Uncle Micah. I suppose Herbert Spencer is a 
great man, but I wonder if it's really safe to read him. 
Please be careful. Won't you? M 

" Don't be afraid," he answered easily. " I can't 
make much out of Spencer, anyhow, so I'm not likely 
to be hurt by him. Just take what I've said as Non- 
sense and forget about it. You can be perfectly sure 
I'm not such a fool as to think I know enough to set 
up as a sceptic A man has to have a. terribly swelled 
head to do that" 

Cynthia laughed, reassured. " Your poor head! I 
mustn't keep you standing out here in the cold. You'll 
keep on the bandage, won't you ? " 

Stephen laughed, too. He had forgotten the bump 
on his forehead, but he was glad to have distracted 
Cynthia. As he stood watching her run up the path to 
the door, he scarcely knew whether to curse himself 
more for not feeling sure that so divine a creature must 
be immortal, or for having distressed her with the un- 
important labors of his brain. He was ready to be- 
lieve that she might have deep sourbes of wisdom to 
which his eyes were blinded; and in any case her very 
existence was the best argument possible for the f aith 
she held so firmly. In this mood he turned homeward 
and went to bed. 

Before he slept, however, he passed in review all the 
events of the evening, and he was not quite satisfied to 
leave the question of death where they had dropped it 
His stubborn mind returned Upon itself and persisted 
in making inquiries. Perhaps he might be misled by 
his own desire, which was very much less a longing to 
live forever on his own account than a feeling of horror 
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at the thought of Cynthia's perishing. What if some- 
thing had happened to her to-night, when they were all 
on the edge of the grave for a moment? What if 
that had been the end not simply of her beautiful body, 
but of what they called the soul as well? To deny 
immortality meant the denial of hope in such a case; 
and since death must sometime come, it meant the 
denial of more than a short span of years to the most 
precious thing created. Yet what did the evidence 
amount to that life did not perish utterly when the 
breath left the body? He believed, he told himself — 
he must believe ; but he was miserable that he could find 
no reason for the remnant of faith within him. 

It was late before he closed his eyes ; and he had come 
on no satisfactory answer to his questionings. He 
dropped off to sleep at length out of pure weariness, 
quite against his will, since he had felt that he must 
push through to some conclusion. He was not content 
to take his opinions at second hand, but here he was 
faced by a problem on which nobody had, or could 
have, any real evidence. At least, it hadn't come his 
way as yet The sceptics were as much at sea as the 
believers, while the people who called themselves ag- 
nostics were simply begging the question. Begging 
the question was perhaps worst of all. It implied an 
absolute failure to solve the problem, and was a con- 
fession of weakness that any man must hate. 

So Stephen's waking thoughts of Cynthia and the 
immortality of the soul melted into fantastic dreams, 
which were equally troublesome and no more fruitful 
of result The chief difference was, perhaps, that in 
the dreams the abstract problem clothed itself in con- 
crete images. Even a matter-of-fact and solidly in- 
tellectual person deals with things in sleep, like a poet, 
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which is not to speak ill of either poetry or dreams. 
Indeed, there has been far too much scandal of late 
about the very normal hours passed in unconsciousness. 
In Stephen's case, his bumped forehead may well have 
had something to do with his feverish thoughts and 
the visions following. 

Despite his troubled slumbers, he woke, the next 
morning, sufficiently refreshed. His very sore head 
reminded him that the evening before had been event- 
ful, but it looked far worse than it felt. Mrs. Whit- 
ney exclaimed in alarm when he went down to break- 
fast, and was for sending word to the Academy that 
he would be unable to hold school. She was only con- 
vinced of his health by the number of buckwheat cakes 
he ate, and by his hearty laughter at her fears. 

" All the same," was her comment, when she had 
heard the story, "they'll say now that Tyler Hill is 
haunted." 

" But nobody will believe that, surely/' Stephen re- 
plied. 

She pursed her lips. " Nobody will admit it, but a 
lot of people won't be quite sure. I'm one of them." 

" You mean you think it possible — " 

" I think anything's possible, and I wouldn't be one 
to say we can be sure that such things don't happen. 
I'm being honest, Mr. Quaid, which it's very hard to be 
when it comes to matters beyond our knowledge." 

That quiet, hard-worked, sensible Mrs. Whitney 
should for a moment play with ideas of the super- 
natural amazed Stephen, especially in the full sunlight N 
of morning. He would as soon have suspected her of 
downright unbelief in the creed. One couldn't tell, 
he reflected, as he hurried off to school, everything that 
went on behind the masks people wore. And Mrs. 
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Whitney had a mind, too. In her way she was quite as 
intelligent as anybody in Harley, with a passion for 
books as keen as Mr. Leeds's or Isaiah Bowman's, al- 
though she never let it interfere with daily tasks. Per- 
haps the fact that she lived her own deeper life in sol- 
itude, as she really must, in spite of Madam Beatty and 
her husband, made her the prey of fancies. 

Her view of the sleighing party's escape on Tyler 
Hill was shared by others, Stephen found, during the 
next few days. The gayety at supper and the games 
had evidently not effaced the memory of the moment 
of panic in the minds of the boys and girls, while oc- 
casional discreet questions about the affair on the part 
of older people showed that some hint of mystery was 
in the air. 

Mr. Ellis gave his view of the matter bluntly, at a 
moment when Stephen was alone with him in the 
smoke-begrimed shop. Mr. Ellis could be counted on 
for direct dealing and plain statement. 

" I hear you've been seein' spooks, Mr, Quaid," he 
began. 

" Not so far as I know, though it's true some of the 
girls were pretty badly frightened when the horses ran 
down Tyler Hill, the other night." 

" Might well have been. I'd been scared for ye if 
I'd seen how Rollins kept his harness. He's a good 
farmer, but he's kinder careless about small things. 
He ought t' have known that clasp was wore out. You 
c'd fasten it if you took the trouble, but 'twa'n't right. 
Most spooks come from havin' something loose, I guess. 
It might be a buckle, or it might be a clapboard or f as- 
tenin', or it might be a screw." He tapped his head 
significantly. 
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CHAPTER XVII 

Until its final week, February was a mere con- 
tinuation of the previous months, as far as weather 
was concerned It was the depth of winter, indeed, 
though the sun mounted higher and the afternoons 
lengthened An occasional light snow-fall kept the 
roads clean and smooth, so that driving over them 
was a pleasure — apparently as much so to the horses 
as to the bundled-up people who skimmed along at a 
rate to which they were unaccustomed at any other 
season. Even the sorriest nags took heart from the 
ease of traction and lifted their heels proudly. Darius 
Robb's sorrel did his round so quickly that the post- 
master had sometimes quite completed his deliberate 
task of sorting the mail before the usual knot of idlers 
collected in the store. As for the colts, just broken 
to harness, which some of the young men drove, they 
flew over the snow quite as if they had been of the 
same stock as Maud S. — most famous of trotters. 

Sliding on the hills had never been better. After 
school in the afternoon, the favorite slopes near the 
village became a little dangerous, not only to the 
coasters, but to the citizen who unwarily started to 
drive up them without observing whether the way 
were clear. Unless he took care, he might meet a 
heavy double-runner shooting down in full career 
at the speed of an express train. The coasters were 
strictly enjoined by their parents to take due precau- 
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tions, but they sometimes leaned too heavily on chance. 
The good-natured traveller was usually beset, more- 
over, by clamorous youngsters, who wkhed to be 
spared the labor of dragging their sleds to the top of 
the slope. A hitch was much desired. Crusty old 
codgers like George Wendover, who was such a miser 
that his own sister had long refused' to speak to him, 
might be allowed to pass in silence, since nobody ex- 
pected him to give away so much as the muscular 
effort of his horse up a hill; but almost no one was 
exempt from such requests. 

Perhaps the danger added somewhat to the joys of 
the sport, although there was little need of spicing it 
with extraneous pleasures. To speed full tilt down a 
long slope, with the runners of the sled zipping be- 
neath one along the hard snow, satisfied the instinct 
for swift motion and gave zest to life. Do you remem- 
ber the rattle and the sharp hiss of the bob-sleds as 
they shot down, down, gathering speed second by 
second until it seemed that they must leave the ground 
in actual flight? Do you remember, too, the taste of 
the sharp air and the smell of the pines? If not, your 
youth lacked in some particulars what youth should 
have. No Harleian but recalls, even though his boy- 
hood has been buried in the pit of threescore years. 

Again and again the double-runners made the de- 
scent, each one packed as closely as possible, for every 
additional pound of weight lessened the liability of a 
spill and increased both the speed and the distance of 
the slide. In front, the steersman set his feet firmly on 
the cross-brace and twisted the steering-rope taut in his 
fists. Behind him each passenger grasped the person 
ahead in any way most convenient to make his hold se- 
cure. Legs were tucked up on the running-boards, since 
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otherwise there was peril of being torn to bits. Thus 
linked, the half-dozen boys and girls formed a flexible 
yet coherent mass, which was not likely to be shaken 
off, no matter how furiously they clattered down the 
hill. The boys were proud of their sleds, and bragged 
of their performances as if they were horse-owners 
with blooded stock. They even raced, the race going 
to him who touched the farthest point along the level 
stretch at the foot of the hill, for the greater the speed, 
the longer the distance that could be covered. 

It would not have been proper for the school-master 
to own a sled, but he might coast when invited to do so ; 
and Stephen at various times tasted the wild joys of 
the sport. Usually this happened when he encountered 
his pupils while out walking. A few times, however, 
he was asked to join parties of young people of his 
own age, when Cynthia Darrell was also, and inevi- 
tably, of the company. Once, before the moon failed, 
they went of an evening. That was an experience 
never to be forgotten. The swift flights down the hill 
were made in gleeful company, but they were as brief 
as they were exciting, while the series of half-mile 
walks back to the crest of the slope took most of the 
evening and were blessedly intimate. Sometimes they 
dragged the sled, and sometimes they climbed the hill 
with nothing to disturb their talk and inhibit their 
feelings. Fortunately for them, the two other couples 
had, or pretended to havcJ, interests of their own, which 
made general conversation undesirable. 

Those weeks of winter were wholly a delight to 
Stephen. He was busy, between his school work and 
the solid reading that he did; but he was not too hard 
driven for comfort. He had time to think, and he had 
a satisfying sense of power over both the books he 
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read and the ideas they suggested. His mind had 
never worked so easily or so swiftly. He sometimes 
cursed his dullness at Cambridge, where he might 
have got so much that he had failed to grasp. This 
was being really awake : in retrospect, all the years be- 
fore seemed torpid. He longed for more to do-^ 
larger things and harder things. It seemed to him 
no task would be too difficult for him now. In the 
future that stretched ahead there would be opportuni- 
ties, no doubt, for the future became all the while less 
a clouded vision and more a land of clear promise. 
Without being puffed up by the thought, he felt that 
the future was his. He had the conviction that he 
could do what he would with it. 

The influence of Cynthia Darrell counted for a good 
deal in this new certainty of attitude on his part. She 
stimulated him, as he recognized perfectly, in all sorts 
of ways. It wasn't simply that he vibrated to the 
touch of unfulfilled desire, although his passion was 
no less strong for being checked by ctean habits of 
mind, and convention, and all the restraints that of 
necessity stood in its way. It wasn't simply that his 
determination to succeed had been strengthened and 
his mind thtereby keyed to a higher pitch. Cynthia 
set him going. She was as important to his brain as 
to his heart — like the sun, a centre of energy as well 
as of attraction. 

Oddly enough, he began to be more wary in his 
talks with her, more careful not to hurt her feelings by 
too bold statement of his views. She made him think ; 
but she could not bear all the results of his thinking. 
He did not so much avoid certain topics consciously 
as soften his notions without meaning to do so, when 
he came to express them. An instinctive shrinking 
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from anything she disliked made him suppress part of 
what he felt. He became less candid than he had been 
at first, not quite so honest or so genuine; though of 
this he was by no means aware. 

The blame was more Cynthia's than his own. She 
was outspoken always, and she expected every one else 
to be equally frank; but she never attempted to hide 
the pain she felt when any of her settled convictions or 
her prejudices were roughly handled. She worshipped 
the truth, and yet she took the most effective way 
possible to prevent another person from being entirely 
truthful with her. She had not yet learned, what so 
many women never learn, that personal tenderness of 
conscience does not necessarily produce the reaction 
expected. She was intolerant about most matters 
of religion^ morals, and social convention; and she 
seldom failed to express her disapproval of any view 
of them which did not square with her own. The 
flame of Stephen's intellectual fire made her uncom- 
fortable. Accordingly she tried to quench it by mild 
counsel, and by showing her terror of its possible re- 
sults. To Mrs. Leeds her stalwart orthodoxy had 
always been a source of amusement, and to Micah 
Leeds it was of no consequence, since he never ex- 
pected any two people to hold the same views; but on 
Stephen Quaid it had the curious effect I have men- 
tioned. He could not restrain his eager quest for 
truth, but he could and did spare Cynthia the knowl- 
edge of some of the ways into which it was leading 
him. 

All this is not to say that he was withQUt fault in 
the matter. He was intolerant of intellectual com- 
promise, as Cynthia was of moral adjustment. He 
wanted clear knowledge about everything, and was 
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quite unwilling to admit the value of those dimly 
perceived tracts of experience through which the brain 
can find no straight road. He did not particularly 
care what other people thought; he had no impulse to 
be an apostle of the light He despised no one for be- 
ing content with half truths and comforting hypothe- 
ses incapable of proof. If Cynthia chose to value her 
feelings above all else, she had every right to do so. 
It mattered little, as long as he could go his own way 
towards the clear definitions he craved. Each indi- 
vidual, he made out, had to walk alone in the garden 
of knowledge. To have to suppress some of one's 
questionings was, then, quite natural. It was more 
decent to be silent and to avoid trespass on an- 
other's domain. 

And Stephen was not made unhappy in any respect 
by his lack of candor, because, as I have said, he was 
almost unconscious of it He talked with Cynthia 
about his reading and his plans with as much eager- 
ness as ever, for he felt her to be strangely akin to 
himself. He had felt that from the first, but now he 
had come to regard her almost as another self. There 
were reticences; but Stephen was accustomed to reti- 
cences even within himself, and he was not troubled 
by the necessity of them with Cynthia. To be able to 
open his heart to another being, as he could to her, 
gave him a sense of freedom unlike anything he had 
ever imagined. He would have loved her for her 
receptiveness and sympathy if he had not already 
loved her for all sorts of reasons, which became more 
and more powerful week by week. No wonder he 
was happy. He lived in a present of eager work and 
eager affection, and he faced an unclouded future. 

The blizzard that swept New England just before 
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Washington's Birthday gave him leisure to reflect at 
length on his good fortune, for it sealed up Harley 
from the world outside for several days. The recur- 
ring hope of ihe boys and girls, each time the snow 
clouds smothered the sky, that the schools would be 
closed, was realized twice over. Stephen could fight 
his way up the pathless street to see Cynthia, or he 
could stay at home to read and think. Since Mrs. 
Leeds, lenient though she was, would not have coun- 
tenanced too prolonged visits from a young man who 
was 'not definitely engaged to her charge — however 
much he might wish to be — he was imprisoned for 
long hours in his own room. Mrs. Whitney was too 
busy to give him much attention, and her husband 
could not be kept from his work at the cooper shop 
by the heaviest storm, while poor old Madam Beatty 
was so chilled by the howling gale that she sat all day 
long like a torpid bird, incapable of either conversa- 
tion or her game of backgammon. Stephen had plenty 
of leisure, as I say, in which to consider his present 
state and to dream of greater happiness to come. 

The storm broke on Sunday evening. The first 
flakes had begun to swirl in the air just as people 
emerged from the church vestry after service. The 
weather-wise smiled in their folly. There wouldn't 
be much §now: it was too cold. Indeed, the temper- 
ature had dropped to ^ero, which lent color to that 
belief. Even those who have little winter lore know 
that the thermometer is likely to show a rise before a 
storm actually begins. However, this may not be so 
in the exceptional case — and all great storms are ex- 
ceptional cases. By morning, every one in Harley re- 
membered that fact, for the wind had raged all night 
and was venting its fury on the white earth. It ground 
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the hard, dry snow into powder in the air, until the 
particles became like crushed glass; and it was not 
content to let the clouds of this bitter dust fall from 
its grasp. It whirled them aloft and twisted them 
about in wild eddies; it drove them along above the 
crusted surface of the snow, straight, with a mad 
speed; it turned them by the way they had come, to 
meet other clouds in a titanic battle of the elements. 

There was no let-up of the angry storm while the 
faint daylight lasted. No one ventured to drive far 
through it or to wade on foot except for short dis- 
tances. The snow in the air was suffocating, and the 
force of the wind so great that the strongest men 
could not always face it. Stephen found, in beating 
up the village street, that he must turn his back to the 
gale every few yards in order to get his breath. More- 
over, it was not easy to keep one's sense of direction. 
Even with the dimly seen elms tossing their branches 
on either hand, the road was hard to follow. Before 
he stumbled into the Leeds's house, that afternoon, 
Stephen understood how men lost their way in such 
storms on the Plains, and perished. 

For the most part, people stayed indoors, even in 
the village. There was little or nothing for which to 
venture outside. The milkman had been able to make 
his early round, and larders were always kept 
stocked against just such an emergency as this. Mails 
did not come or go at the post-office. It was certain 
that no trains would be running on the Shrewsbury 
Division, and Darius Robb wisely did not harness his 
sorrel all day. Outside the village, the farmers counted 
themselves fortunate whose barns connected with their 
houses by long lines of sheds, since they were the only 
ones who did not find the care of their stock a burden. 
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Yet even indoors no one was comfortable. The cold 
penetrated the thickest walls. Double windows and 
storm doors could not keep out the icy wind, which 
made the hottest fires seem to burn feebly. If you 
were young and strong, you could perhaps wear heavy 
clothing and laugh at the tempest; but if you were 
older, and the blood ran less richly in your veins, you 
were of necessity miserable. 

In his slow progress up the street, Stephen Quaid 
met only one man — Dr. Andrews — who hailed him 
querulously and caught at him for support 

" Not accustomed to this," the doctor panted. " All 
right — as long as I can get a horse through — but 
this!" 

"Got to go far?" Stephen inquired anxiously. 
Dr. Andrews was in no trim to fight such a storm, it 
was obvious. 

" Denhams'. Mary Denham's sick. Don't dare to 
let her go all day. Good-bye." 

" Don't you want me to break the road for you? " 
Stephen did not like to let him go on alone. 

" No — thanks," Dr. Andrews shouted. " Can't get 
at me to-night, no matter what — " His voice was 
drowned by the gale, as he plunged off down the street. 

Stephen turned in for a few minutes' chat with the 
cobbler, to rest for a little before going on to the 
Leeds's. Though he had not walked far, he was glad 
to take shelter. He f ound Mr. Ellis working by lamp- 
light at three in the afternoon. 

" If it wasn't for my hoss in the barn and my wife 
in the house, I guess I'd just as soon keep on here till 
the storm stops," he remarked. " It was all I wanted 
to do to git across after dinner." He nodded at the 
white cloud through which the outlines of his house 
showed dimly across the dooryard* 
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"It's pretty bad," Stephen agreed. "I met Dr. 
Andrews just now on his way to the Denhams', and 
I was sorry for him." 

" That's what it is to be a doctor. Oughtn't to be 
out, all the same. He'll die before some of the folks 
he's lookin' after." 

" I'm afraid he's not very well; he seems puffy." 

"Asthmy. No business to go out in a storm like 
this. Well, Mr. Quaid, what can you expect? Any- 
thing may happen to the country, now the Democrats 
have come in." 

" Cleveland isn't in the White House yet," Stephen 
objected. 

Mr. Ellis's round eyes twinkled. "No, but he's 
goin' to be before long. You remember what I say, 
young man. There ain't goin' to be a thing wrong in 
the next four years for which he won't be to blame." 

"Are you a Democrat, Mr. Ellis?" Stephen was 
startled into the question, for such ironic comment was 
not what one expected in the politically orthodox. 

"Gorry, no! I always vote the Republican ticket 
like anybody else, but I'm not quite so serious about it 
as some. I guess there'd be blizzards even if Ben- 
jamin Harrison was to stay where he is." 

" Still, the country is safer when it has experienced 
men in control. You can't tell what the Democrats 
may do to upset things." 

" That's true. Why, if they once got holt of things 
in this state, they might even kick out the railroad 
fellers who make laws f 'r us. Mebbe they wouldn't, 
though, and they won't git the chance f'r some time, 
I guess." 

Stephen laughed. " No, I guess the state is safe, 
Mr. Ellis. But I'm for having the best man in. That's 
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why I intend to stick to the Republican party. It's 
practical/' 

"So 'tis; so 'tis/' agreed the shoemaker. "You 
won't make no mistake to f oiler it if you want to git 
on, Mr. Quaid. I c'n tell ye that without givin' away 
secrets/' 

" I hope you don't think I'd vote one way or the 
other because I hoped to get anything out of it," 
Stephen protested, a little nettled. 

" No-o-o," replied Mr. Ellis, exaggerating his drawl. 
" But a young man has got to look at the butter as 
well as the bread. Sooner or later, you'll want some- 
thin', unless I'm mistaken, and you might as well have 
the butter side convenient That's all I mean." 

"You always seem to think I'm going to be a 
politician. There isn't much chance of that — I'm 
nothing but a school-teacher." 

"So ye be! Wal, who knows? You might want 
to be somethin' else when the storm clears up." 

There was no point in getting angry with Mr. Ellis, 
who had said what he pleased for too long to be curbed 
by any one. Stephen made the best of it, and went out 
through the gale again to the less ruffling atmosphere 
of the Leeds's house. He found Cynthia and Mrs. 
Leeds huddled close to the Franklin stove in the sitting- 
room. Micah Leeds was nervously walking back 
and forth between the sitting-room and the kitchen, 
distraught by the storm, it was clear, and for once 
unable to find solace in his books. 

" We're not keeping warm," Mrs. Leeds explained 
with a smile. " We're nterely pretending to. Cynthy 
was just suggesting that we go to bed and sleep like 
the squirrels till it clears up." 

" There's nothing else to do," Cynthia complained. 
" Wc might dream we were warm." 
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" It is one of the severest storms within my recol- 
lection," said Mr. Leeds, pausing by the fire and rub- 
bing his hands. 

" I wish you'd read something to us, Mr. Quaid," 
Mrs. Leeds suggested. " Maybe Mr. Leeds could keep 
quiet if you would. He's wearing himself out because 
he can't keep still." 

"Do, Stephen." Cynthia seconded the proposal. 
"Something nice and warm, about summer or the 
tropics." 

So for an hour he read aloud to them, according to 
the choice now of one and now of another. Micah 
Leeds, wrapped in a faded cloak, listened quietly, 
calmed by the rhythms he loved and for the time losing 
consciousness of the bitter weather. Cynthia gazed at 
her lover with eyes that glowed with self-forgetting 
love and admiration. His voice was music to her ears 
and his presence a relief from anxiety. He did not 
see her look. Only Mrs. Leeds, watching her com- 
panions from behind her spectacles, smiled com- 
placently. 

Later in the afternoon, Stephen ploughed his way 
back to the Whitneys' and solitude. The wind had not 
yet fallen, though the air seemed a little less thick 
with snow. Walking was almost more difficult than 
before, however, for the drifts were deeper. " No 
school again to-morrow," he thought, as he shook the 
snow from his overcoat and cap on the porch, before 
entering the house. 

''I'm worried about Madapi Beatty," said Mrs. 
Whitney at supper. " I can't seem to get her warm, 
whatever I do, and she's hardly eaten a thing all day. 
I don't know what to say about her." 

"Don't you want me to go for the doctor? " Stephen 
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asked. " I saw him this afternoon. He's not well, 
himself, but he'd surely come." 

Mrs. Whitney shook her head "It wouldn't be 
any use. I'd fed better to have her see him, but she 
won't She believes in homoeopathy, you know, and 
she'll never have anything to do with Dr. Andrews. 
I dare say there's nothing the matter with her really 
but old age, which nobody can cure, but I hate to see 
her suffer." 

" The only way to keep warm in weather like this 
is to move about," rumbled James Whitney, stirring 
his tea. " I didn't mind the cold a bit while I was at 
the shop." 

"You're not ninety," his wife reminded him. 
" Madam Beatty can't make kits. Besides, you're not 
a fair test of weather, or anything of the kind, Jim. 
I've been cold, though I've had plenty to do." 

U I am seldom troubled by extremes of heat and 
cold, it's true. I owe that to never having wasted my 
strength, Mr. Quaid." 

" And to the grace of God," Mrs. Whitney added, 
smiling. " Most of us weren't given your strength to 
start with." 

" The Lord taketh not pleasure in the legs of a man," 
quoted the giant piously. - i 

" But a man may take comfort in them, don't you 
think so? " Stephen inquired. ^ | 

" He does," said Mrs. Whitney. " There isn't any 
question about that. But it's a hard thing for a person 
who's very strong to realize that everybody isn't made 
the same way. You never will, Jim." 

Mr. Whitney laughed good-naturedly. "I don't 
suppose I ever shall, Amanda, though 'twon't be be- 
cause you didn't tell me." 
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His devoted wife laughed, too. "I do flag him 
dreadfully, I know," she said to Stephen, who laughed 
with them. He had never been able to understand 
how Mrs. Whitney could have taken her husband seri- 
ously as a candidate for one of the learned professions, 
but he could see that the huge fellow must have been 
attractive in his handsome youth. Perhaps that was 
how it had happened : a flickering up of ambition on 
his part simply because of her admiration for him on 
other scores than intellect. 

" You ought to pick on somebody your own size/' 
went on Mr. Whitney. " Still, I guess I can stand it. 
Do you mean that the old lady is really sick?" 

" That's what troubles me — I can't tell. I've never 
seen her quite like this before, but it may be only the 
effect of the cold. The worst of it is that she doesn't 
want to die, and I think she's afraid of it, every time 
she has a new pain." 

" She manages to enjoy life too much to be willing 
to give it up, I should suppose," said Stephen. " Can 
you wonder?" 

" It's only her body that's worn out, I know," Mrs. 
Whitney answered. " Her mind is as active as it ever 
was. But if I were in her place, I'd be glad to rest, it 
seems to me. *>*• " - vi - -^^ ~^v*— 

" She's never worked the way you do," suggested 
James Whitney wisely. -%*■ ^** — » 

Mrs. Whitney rose from the table. " I must go 
up and see how she is before I wash the dishes," she 
said. - -r v 

The report with which she returned was on the 
whole favorable. Now that the wind had dropped, 
Madam Beatty seemed more like herself, though she 
refused to eat even the bit of supper she usually took. 
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It gave Stephen, in his inexperience of age and illness, 
an uncanny feeling as he lay in his' own bed, that night, 
to know that a creature so frail and old was perhaps 
suffering across the hall from him. Until now she had 
been a cheerful, though usually a ceremonious neigh- 
bor. He had never thought of her except as going on 
and on, at least to the century mark. 

It was a relief to learn, in the morning, that she 
was able to eat again — " though she mopes," Mrs. 
Whitney reported, and added : " I'll have the doctor, 
in spite of her, if this goes on. It isn't right." 

The sky had cleared during the night; and the wind 
no longer sported with the snow, which lay as peaceful 
as if it had never been tossed so furiously from the 
clouds. The sun was dazzlingly bright, though it gave 
no warmth. The blizzard had had its turn — now 
came a day of arctic cold. The earth seemed utterly 
dead except that the upper branches of the trees swayed 
slightly, and now and then a playful flaw raised a little 
cloud of snow in an open field, only to drop it after a 
moment, as if frozen by the bitter air. 

One look out of doors was enough to make Stephen 
aware that no schools could be opened that day. Snow- 
drifts would make that quite impossible. Ploughing 
the roads would not suffice, this time, to open them : 
the drifts would have to be shovelled through, which 
would take time and every pair of hands the town could 
muster. It was not so much the amount of snow that 
made the trouble as the billowy surface of it. Beyond 
a stretch where the old crust had been swept bare by 
the wind, the road would be blocked by a solid hillock 
or a bar eight or ten feet in height, which must be cut 
away. 

To Stephen the prospect seemed disheartening. If 
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conditions all through the township were like those in 
the village street, it seemed as if Harley might be shut 
off from the world for a week. He suggested to James 
Whitney, who was for once deserting the shop for the 
roads, that perhaps he had better go out and offer 
himself as a shoveller, too, but he was not encouraged. 
It wouldn't be expected of him, he was told. So he 
went to his room and tried to read. By ten o'clock, 
however, he could stand inaction no longer, and sallied 
forth to see what help he could give. He found a gang 
furiously attacking a huge drift on the edge of the 
village. 

" Got another shovel? " he shouted to fat Mr. Branr 
don, who seemed to be the leader of the party. 

Alonzo Brandon straightened up and handed over 
his own long spade. " Good f V you, Mr. Quaid ! " 
he said. "We c'n use everybody to-day who'll turn 
out. Til fetch another shovel from the sled there." 

For two hours Stephen worked with a will, until 
his arms were stiff and his back ached desperately. 
He was glad to quit for dinner, but rather pleased 
with himself when Alonzo Brandon remarked that he 
would give him a permanent job any time he wished to 
stop teaching school. 

" I'll come back this afternoon, anyhow," Stephen 
replied. 

Alonzo Brandon dropped his humorous tone in- 
stantly. They were driving back into the village on 
the sled that served as a supply train. " No need to 
do that, Mr. Quaid. Thank ye jest the same. We c'n 
git our stent done now before dark without much 
trouble, I guess." 

Very hot and tired, but well satisfied, Stephen went 
home to dinner. He had enjoyed the good-natured 
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chaffing of the men and boys with whom he had been 
working, and he was almost sorry not to go on with 
them to finish the section they had in charge. Still, it 
was pleasant to stretch out in a chair after a meal for 
which his appetite had rivalled James Whitney's, and 
to doze for a little over a book. Shovelling snow at 
the pace of Brandon's sturdy gang was hard labor : it 
made him realize that his muscles had grown soft 
since he had become a man of books. There and then 
he determined to find some way to get back into physi- 
cal condition before he grew entirely flabby. Mere 
walking, though it was good in its way, wasn't suffi- 
cient He must build himself up to his height if he 
were going to pitch into the kind of life he intended. 
It was a factor of success about which he had thought 
little before, but it needed no long consideration. He 
must be able to stand any physical strain he chose to 
put on himself. He was perfectly well, to be sure, but 
he needed to re-enforce his wiry strength with more 
solid muscles. The sooner he got started, the better. 

It would do him no harm to shovel snow a little 
more to-day, and it occurred to him that Miss Creswell 
might be glad of his aid. At the thought* he jumped 
up quickly and got ready to go out Those wretched 
hens of hers might be stifling in the snow. As a matter 
of fact, he found Henrietta Creswell very grateful 
for help. Jim, her hired man, had been drafted for 
service on the roads, and had left her to make most of 
her own paths as best she could. She had been at 
work since early morning, and was cross and dispirited. 

" You're a good Samaritan," she sighed. " I ought 
to be able to look out for myself if I will keep hens, 
but I'm pretty well tuckered out I've been wishing 
chickens hibernated, like woodchucks." 
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" You'd better go in and rest," Stephen advised. 
" I'll dig out the rest of the old paths and finish the 
runways." 

" No, I'll boss the job at least. I feel a little rested 
already, now you've come." 

She did her share, indeed, until the shovelling was 
finished and the clucking poultry properly cared for. 
Then they went into the house and begged the satur- 
nine Abbie for hot cocoa, which was grudgingly made 
and merrily drunk in the warm kitchen, with fresh 
doughnuts to satisfy their hunger. It was marvellous 
how much food one needed in such weather. 

" If there's one thing Abbie hates more than an- 
other," said Miss Creswell, as she filched the dough- 
nuts, " it's having to give people food between meals. 
Isn't that so, Abbie?" 

" Eat as you ought to when you're set to table, an' 
you won't always be runnin' f 'r snacks," Miss Abbie 
agreed, scowling at her skillet of hot fat 

"What did I tell you!" exclaimed Miss Creswell 
delightedly. " You're such a joy, Abbie I " 

" You're a nuisance with your ways," Miss Abbie 
retorted. "Taih't as if you wasn't old enough to 
know better, either. Hens ! " 

" Don't you like her hens any better than I do? " 
asked Stephen. 

"Like 'em? Dirty critters! If I had my way, 
we'd sell the lot to-morrow. But there,. I'm never con- 
sulted." 

Miss Creswell laughed. "What's the use? You 
always give me just the advice I don't want." 

Her cousin made no reply, evidently deciding that 
she could be more disagreeable by silence than by 
speech. But Miss Creswell was not troubled. She 
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turned to other matters of interest and sent her assist- 
ant home at length, in good time for an hour of solid 
reading before supper. 

, Thus, with a visit to Cynthia in the evening, Stephen 
rounded out his day. Cynthia, he found, had gone 
out during the afternoon to make a couple of calls, or 
perhaps for the sport of the thing, and had met with 
surprising adventures. 

" I didn't do any real work, like you," she explained* 
"but I accomplished one useful thing — I got Miss 
Lancaster dug out." 

"What was the matter with Miss Lancaster?" 

" Buried, practically, poor thing! The Sewall boy, 
who is supposed to shovel her path for her, had never 
turned up at all. You know how queer she is, living 
all alone in that big house." 

" I know about her, and of course I've seen her," 
Stephen said. " I wish you'd take me to call. She 
sounds interesting. I'd like to meet her." 

Cynthia flushed, well knowing that if she consented 
to pay another visit in Stephen's company, she would 
virtually be advertising a betrothal to all Harley. " I 
will, I will," she promised hastily. " Miss Lancaster 
is strange-looking, but she's very delightful. I don't 
see how she does it." 

"Lives like that, you mean?" 

" Yes — everything. To-day, for instance, after I'd 
struggled down there, I found her dooryard blocked 
with a big drift and not a sign of a path, as I said. So 
I went to the Sewalls', to see if they knew what was 
the matter. Mrs. Sewall was shocked when she heard * 
about it. She supposed that Henry had dug the path 
in the morning. The harum-scarum boy had forgot- 
ten all about it, I guess, and he wasn't at home. I 
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found him at the next house, finally, and dragged him 
back along with a couple of other boys who were there. 
I made them dig a path up to Miss Lancaster's door, 
while I stood by like a slave-driver." 

" That was a good deed, anyhow/' Stephen nodded 
his appreciation. 

"Well," Cynthia went on, "after I reached the 
house at last, I had to ring and ring before I could 
get in. I was determined by that time to find out 
whether anything was the matter, for I'd begun to be 
afraid the poor lady had frozen to death. I must 
have stood there five minutes before she came to the 
door. She hadn't heard, because she'd been reading. 
I'm sure she hadn't been prinking, for her hair can't 
have been properly done for a week, and her clothes 
— they were queer, that's all, But of course she re- 
ceived me as if she were a grand lady in a novel, with 
a butler behind the door. And she had a lot of the 
newest books, too. She insisted on my reading some 
poetry by that man with the queer name whom you 
like and Uncle Micah objects to — you know — 
Rudyard Kipling." 

" But hadn't she worried about her path ? " asked 
Stephen. 

"I don't believe she had thought of it. She said 
the milkman had called as usual, and she hadn't ex- 
pected visitors. I don't see how the milkman got 
through that drift. She made me feel rather un- 
ladylike for being out at all, but she was very nice 
to me." 

Nowhere but in Harley, Stephen thought, as he went 
home to the solitary reading for which there had been 
such ample time during these two blockaded days, 
could a Miss Lancaster exist; certainly not if there 
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were also a Madam Beatty and a dozen others whom 
he knew. Each one was compact of oddities, and 
each, probably, had a history that accounted for them. 
He had never heard why Miss Lancaster, who was 
evidently a well-educated woman, lived as she did and 
went about looking like a wild witch. There must be 
something to explain it 

Fortunately, not everybody in Harley was queer. 
Indeed, a good many people who had seemed strange 
to him at first had proved to be not really odd at all 
when you got to know them. Mr. Leeds, for example, 
was simply himself — a man you couldn't help liking 
immensely, and respecting in spite of his inadequacies. 
Even Madam Beatty wasn't queer — poor soul! — 
merely an old, old woman fighting off death because 
she still loved life, even though life had been stripped 
of all things desirable. And the boys and girls whom 
he would see in school again to-morrow showed no 
sign, most of them, of ever being anything else than 
commonplace. It could scarcely be that any of them 
would develop the peculiarities of some of their elders. 
He must have another good look at them in the morn- 
ing, to §ee. 

He did not meet them in the morning, however. Still 
another holiday was decreed by the dements, as if to 
do greater honor to the birthday of the first President 
than had been arranged by the citizens of Harley. 
Stephen woke to find the conditions of Monday dupli- 
cated in every particular : the same howling gale, the 
same clouds of powdery snow, the same piercing cold. 
If possible, the storm was worse than the one from 
which they had just emerged. It was very discourag- 
ing, and it was alarming to the Whitney household, 
since Madam Beatty relapsed into a physical and 
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mental torpor that seemed to bode a desperate illness, 
if not her end. 

Stephen felt helpless and in the way. Perhaps he 
ought to try to find another boarding-place, and thus 
relieve Mrs. Whitney of some of her care. Certainly 
she would break if she had to do more than she was 
doing already. Her bloodless, emaciated face, set, 
except when she smiled, in hard lines of resolve, showed 
that she was holding on by force of will, with her 
reserves of strength almost exhausted. She was ad- 
mirable, yes, in the patience with which she did her 
duty as she conceived it, never complaining and seldom 
letting herself be ruffled into any flash of temper, even 
though her nerves must be painfully raw with all her 
work and worry. Her low-keyed voice kept its gentle 
cadences, no matter what happened. 

Perhaps Cynthia was right, after all, about the 
purposes and the achievements of life. Mrs. Whitney, 
imprisoned here without any hope of freedom from 
toil until death came, thwarted of her earlier dreams, 
yet managed somehow not to be pitiable. Life had 
failed her in every kind of way, but she had not failed. 
Stephen pondered a good deal on Mrs. Whitney's 
case while the storm raged outside. There could be 
no reason why his life, or Cynthia's, should be so 
drab an affair. They had only to stretch out their 
hands to seize the things they desired. But it was 
possible to see that Mrs. Whitney had gained much 
by giving herself so completely. 

He spoke to Cynthia of this, in generous acknowl- 
edgment that something was to be said on her side in 
regard to one of the points of debate that had arisen be- 
tween them. He had to do it hurriedly in the cold hall, 
as he was taking leave of her after an hour spent with 
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the Leedses, that evening. She clung to him for a mo- 
ment, her eyes wet with tears. 

" I'm so glad you've come to feel like that, Stephen 
dear," she said tenderly. " I knew you would/' 

" Yes, I see it," he replied with characteristic hon- 
esty, even while he held her in his arms, " but I don't 
see that it changes what it's my duty to do. I've got 
to get on just as far and just as fast as I can — for 
your sake, dear, as well as for every other reason. 
Can't you understand that? It would be wrong for 
me not to plough through the drifts if there happened 
to be a blizzard." 

She drooped a little in his grasp, but gave him a 
shy kiss before he released her. Her smile grew 
rather wistful. " I know," she said. " Nothing can 
stop you, and perhaps it wouldn't be right to try. I 
suppose you must go along the road you find can be 
broken." 

" But I'm not altogether selfish," he whispered. " In- 
deed I'm not, Cynthia, even if I don't want to stay in 
a rut all my life." 

"I love you, anyhow," she replied inconsequently, 
and hurried him — almost pushed him — out into the 
cold night. 

The stars were shining again; the storm was over. 
The schools opened in the morning, although with a 
meagre attendance. The second part of the double 
storm was, after all, less troublesome in its effects than 
the first. It had not filled the cuts through the snow- 
banks quite to the top, and slow traffic along the roads 
could be resumed almost at once. Only one drove and 
walked in trenches, until the level of the snow had had 
time to sink under the touch of a sun that now began 
to wheel in a wider arc. There wds a faint promise of 
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spring. Meanwhile, before the snow settled, the houses 
of Harley were banked almost to their first story win- 
dows, and the children tunnelled like rabbits through 
the white mountains which had been thrown up in 
every dooryard. 
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The one great political event of the year in Harley 
was always town-meeting. To that everything else 
gave place. A national election in November awa- 
kened interest, and might even stir enthusiasm, but it 
could never be such an outstanding landmark as was 
the assembly of the citizens of the town in the month 
of March. A Democratic or a Republican president 
might be seated in Washington; Congress might sway 
from one party to the other; the governor of the state 
might be this man or that — though he must necessarily 
be a Republican while the heavens endured. What 
was more important than the choosing of these remote 
servants of the people, who always kept their distance 
and were unseen, was the election of three selectmen to 
administer local government in Harley for the year to 
come. These officers were close at hand, visible, and 
therefore to be chosen with sober care. Moreover, 
there were the grave matters set forth in the warrant 
to be debated and voted on, article by article, thus set- 
tling the budget and all questions of public policy. 
Town-meeting gave zest to early spring. For a little 
while, every farmer and cooper became a statesman 
and, it must be said, took his duties seriously enough. 

The warrant was posted on the white front of the 
meeting-house two weeks before the meeting. There it 
was, a definite programme, which could be mulled over 
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and discussed in private, and by the unofficial council 
of the post-office, long before matters came to a crisis 
in the meeting itself. The second Tuesday in March 
was the time set by immemorial custom for the transac- 
tion of the solemn business of the community in gen- 
eral assembly. Town-meeting day was marked with 
a heavy rubric in the calendar. 

The schools closed for a fortnight's vacation on the 
Friday preceding. Cynthia Darrell went home to 
Highbury, with the intention also of paying a visit to 
some cousins in Boston before she returned. It was 
arranged that Stephen should call on her there, and that 
they might perhaps go to a concert or to the theatre to- 
gether. After their isolated winter, that would be a 
rare treat; and, indeed, since the opportunities of both 
of them for that kind of thing had been limited by 
poverty and circumstances of every kind, it was an ad- 
venture to be coveted. They had talked about it for 
weeks. They were more puritanic than they knew, 
with their differing temperaments; but their high seri- 
ousness had been modified. They longed with all the 
ardor of children for a good time together against the 
background of Boston, and saw no harm in it — 
a hedonistic attitude that would have shocked their 
grandparents. Stephen himself lingered in Harley 
over the Tuesday expressly to watch proceed- 
ings at the town-meeting. With the awakened inter- 
est in affairs political, legal, and economic, which had 
come to him gradually during the past months, he 
rightly judged that he ought not to miss such an oppor- 
tunity to see a New England town government in oper- 
ation. What he knew of town-meetings was at second 
hand — - as alien to actual experience as if he had not 
grown up in Massachusetts. Lichfield, of course, had 
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long since passed into cityhood, and boasted a mayor 
and a board of aldermen. 

The sheeted snow had been fast disappearing for a 
week or more, and the thaw had threatened such depths 
of slush as to make the roads almost impassable : a con- 
dition of affairs which would have been deplored, since 
it would have kept many of the aged solons of the 
town from coming out, and would, besides, have di- 
minished the attendance of the scattered rank and file, 
who were needed to give volume to the votes cast if 
for nothing else. Even in Harley, which came as near 
to being an absolute political democracy as humanity 
has known, there were not only leaders, but unac- 
knowledged distinctions between grades of citizens. 
Some men counted only for their ballots and for their 
voices raised in acclamation, although that was their 
own fault: they had all the privileges of the forum. 
Their presence, however, was much desired, since in no 
other way could the will of all the people be ascertained. 
Nor can it be doubted that these inarticulate law-mak- 
ers took their duties seriously, even though they were 
more likely to be kept at home by bad weather than 
were more vocal and active townsmen. 

Every one felt relieved and thankful when the melt- 
ing snow froze stiff during the night and Tuesday 
morning dawned clear and warm. There would be no 
hesitancy about comingvout to the meeting, except on 
the part of a few owners of sugar-groves, who might 
dislike to leave home with the sap mounting fast in the 
maples; and even they could empty their buckets, if 
they chose, when they returned at the end of the day. 
The retiring board of selectmen smiled in confidence of 
a largely attended meeting at which to give an account 
of their stewardship and to make their proposals for 
the year to come. 
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When Stephen Quaid entered the lower room in the 
Town Hall, just before the assembly was called to or- 
der, he found it crowded to the doors. Not only were the 
men there in solid mass, but the boys of all ages as well. 
It was the privilege of the latter to listen to the delib- 
erations of their elders, thus to learn how to conduct 
themselves when they took 6n the duties of citizenship. 
Only women and girls were barred. They took quite 
as active a part as their men-folk in managing the af- 
fairs of the community ; but they had no place in town- 
meeting, which by law and old tradition was a male 
rite, tabu to the other sex. Except for a few unsatis- 
fied spirits, who had gone on from locally unnecessary 
advocacy of prohibition to agitation for women suf- 
frage, no one minded the restriction. Women had 
quite enough on their hands, as things were, without 
wasting their time over business for which men had 
been specially trained from their earliest years. 

At the hour indicated by the warrant, the First Se- 
lectman, who happened to be Franklin Kendall, rose 
with dignity at the end of the hall and rapped for order. 
Dr. Ransom would offer prayer. There was instant 
silence, which continued until the brief invocation of 
Divine Wisdom was ended. The turbulence of voices 
and of heavily shod feet again arose along the serried 
rows of benches, for the formal opening had inter- 
rupted eager private discussion of the points of policy 
to be settled that day. Once more the selectman rapped 
for order. The first business to be taken up was the 
election of a moderator. Nominations would be re- 
ceived. Mr. Kendall's dry voice penetrated the sub- 
dued buzz of conversation like a rapier. 

" I nominate Sylvanus Baxter," shouted a voice from 
the middle of the hall. 
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There was a roar of laughter. Sylvanus Baxter had 
been moderator of town-meeting for twenty years on 
end, until it had come to seem that he held the office by 
absolute right To put any other name foan his 
in nomination would have been an affront not only to 
him but to sacred tradition; so much so that his elec- 
tion was a joke annually appreciated. It was like put- 
ting up Queen Victoria for sovereign of England. 

"Are there other nominations?/ 9 the chairman de- 
manded through the uproar. 

There were none. There was only a continued tu- 
mult until the name was put to vote, when a decent re- 
spect for the occasion quieted the merriment Mr. 
Baxter was elected, it appeared, unanimously. He 
rode into office through a gale of satisfied mirth. 
Without hesitation, he rose from his place and stalked 
down the aisle: an impressive figure, tall, straight, 
black-bearded, and solemn. His was a face so stern 
and so immobile that it really looked as if it were carved 
in stone. The lips were implacable, the nose powerful ; 
the eyes, deep set beneath heavy brows, glowed with a 
fire that would never be extinguished while the man 
had life — a volcanic fire, smouldering but ready to 
break forth in violence at any moment The shining 
black hair, brushed straight* back from the forehead, 
completed the effect of melancholy power which char- 
acterized the face. Sylvanus Baxter could not have 
been a happy man. Strong passions held in check, 
energy thwarted by circumstance, resentment, a gift 
for speech doomed to silence for the most part, a tor- 
menting sense of duty, disdainful pride*-* these make 
no man happy. 

Stephen had a new vision of Sylvanus Baxter as he 
saw him march to the front of the hall Often as he 
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had seen him at his desk in the library, where he grimly 
registered books each Sunday, and often as he had 
watched him in church, he had never until now realized 
the figure of tragic calm he made. Majesty may seem 
too strong a word to apply to a farmer who cultivated 
his fields with savage intensity yet barely wrung a liv- 
ing from them, who was road commissioner for the 
town as often as the citizens came round to the opinion 
that the quality of the highways mattered more than 
the quantity of repairs made, and who had no other 
distinction save his annual election as moderator. Yet 
majestic he was: by virtue of a manner which was 
merely the outward expression of his essential strength 
of will, and by virtue of his invincible courage. 

Although Stephen Quaid did not take in the fact, 
there was a curious resemblance between himself and 
Mr. Baxter. They were of the same type, the differ- 
ence between them being that the younger man's in- 
tellectual intensity was represented in his prototype by 
strength of passion and will. Stephen's mind, Uke his 
body, was more supple, and it was also a keener instru- 
ment. On the other hand, he never had the same voli- 
tional energy, or the same power to force himself to fol- 
low duty for duty's sake. Why Sylvanus Baxter made 
no more out of life' than he did — as we estimate things 
— does not concern this story. The point is that the 
rustic parliamentarian was as strong a man in his way 
as Stephen became, and was so like him that he might 
have been of the same blood. Quite possibly, indeed, 
they were akin and had inherited their special qualities 
from some common ancestor, since the older population 
of New England is intricately related. It is difficult 
not to marry a cousin, if cousinship be traced to the re- 
moter degrees. 
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When the newly chosen moderator reached the read- 
ing-desk, which faced the assembly, he stood for a mo- 
ment with closed lips. All tendency to laughter died. 
It was very odd. Sylvanus Baxter was not popular : as 
a public officer, he was self-opinioned and inflexible, and 
in private affairs he was accounted hard to get along 
with. As moderator of town-meeting, he stirred re- 
sentment in the independent voters whom he bullied 
and over-rode. Yet his annual election was none the 
less sure. Standing there in front of them, before he 
began to speak, he demanded attention by his disdain- 
ful pose, and he got it against their will. He had their 
respect for his honesty and — though they would never 
have acknowledged it — a little for his pride. 

" I'm not sure," he began at length in a resonant, 
ponderous voice, " why you have elected me moderator 
again. You know well enough that I don't care at all 
for the job. If you've done it for a joke, you know 
that* I won't take it as a joke. This meeting will be 
conducted with due regard for the serious business we 
have to do. Any man who tries to treat it in any other 
way will get no recognition from me. Since you have 
chosen me, I shall act according to my best judgment. 
The clerk will read the warrant for the meeting." 

The tension relaxed slightly when he had finished; 
there was a subdued whispering white the warrant was 
read. But the assembly was well in hand. It would 
do what Sylvanus Baxter willed, and nothing else. 
Only to the extent that he chose would debate be pro- 
longed, only if he permitted would there be liberty of 
action. On no account would frivolity of behavior 
be tolerated. 

Stephen Quaid watched the proceedings curiously, 
while town officers were elected for the ensuing year 
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without much discussion, and when the more debatable 
questions of finance were introduced. Before very 
long he found himself admiring the moderator for 
other qualities than his pose and mien. Business was 
being conducted rapidly, yet without any lack of proper 
discussion. Sylvanus Baxter did not hesitate to stop 
a speaker abruptly if he was wasting time, but he saw 
to it that all shades of opinion were expressed. Though 
he drove his team hard, he drove it skilfully. 

The feat was difficult, too. Everybody was very 
much in earnest; judgments clashed; sectional jeal- 
ousies among the various districts of the township ap- 
peared. These farmers and coopers were stiff in their 
opinions, and each one tried by every means in his 
power to impose his will on the meeting. Theassembly 
was a legislature in miniature, perfect in all its elements, 
yet in some respects harder to manage than a body rep- 
resenting a large area. These men were not>epresent- 
atives, indeed : they were the people, and they held the 
ultimate power. There was nothing back of them. 
They could do what they thought best without refer- 
ence to any other group — unless, perhaps, to their 
women-folk. They knew one another, moreover, and 
could estimate exactly the motives that prompted ac- 
tion. 

A very complicated question was introduced with 
the article calling for an appropriation to paint the 
meeting-house. Everybody knew that the building 
would have to be painted soon, if it were to be kept in 
proper condition (the standards of Harley were high), 
and everybody knew that the town must pay a certain 
share of the cost, since ownership was jointly vested in N 
the town and the Congregational Society — the secular 
body that managed finances and held property for the 
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church. What awakened discussion was the doubt 
whether painting could not be postponed for a year 
without harm. The same men who had succeeded in 
persuading the Society to vote for immediate painting 
argued fiercely for the necessity of action; the pro- 
crastinators, who had been beaten at the earlier meet- 
ing, saw a chance for delay by appeal to the economical 
instincts of the slightly larger body, and they took ad- 
vantage of the opportunity. The debate grew hot and 
threatened to consume the entire day. One or two rad- 
icals went so far as to question the justice of the whole 
arrangement The meeting-house was no longer used 
by the town but by the church. Why shouldn't the 
church pay all? The combination was absurd, when 
you came to think, just as it was for the town to pay 
for ringing the bell as it did Some people thought 
that money raised by taxes might be wasted How 
could they be sure, anyhow, that the painters would 
reckon justly the amount of time and paint expended 
on the belfry and the front of the building, which were 
the only parts belonging to the town ? A painter could 
easily enough arrange his bill in such a way as to vic- 
timize the selectmen. 

Henry Crothers, who was the only painter in Harley, 
got up in a fury. He didn't know who would be hired 
to do the work, and he didn't care. One thing, how- 
ever, was certain. If there were going to be such 
doubts cast on the honesty of painters, he'd not take 
the job, and he'd advise the men he knew in neighbor- 
ing towns to avoid it The meeting-house needed 
painting badly — it was getting dry — but it could stand 
there till it peeled before he would touch it. 

The moment was tense. There was a stormy mur- 
mur throughout the hall. Three men sprang to their 
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feet and tried to get the attention of the moderator. 
Sylvanus Baxter ignored them, standing with a half- 
contemptuous smile on his lips until there was absolute 
silence. Then, in a half dozen sentences, he expounded 
the duty of the town in law and custom and cited the 
expert evidence of Mr. Crothers as to the need of re- 
pairs. "When you cool off," he concluded, "you'll 
realize that he's the only man here who has any business 
to talk on this question. Anybody's a fool who thinks 
he wouldn't do his honest duty. You've heard him. 
Are there other remarks?" All impulse to debate 
perished, and every one grinned. Sylvanus Baxter had 
done it again. They enjoyed the spectacle, and they 
voted unanimously for the appropriation. 

So things went throughout the day. There was an 
hour's interval at noon, when dinner was served in 
Grange Hall to all who chose to come, a nourishing 
meal provided by "the ladies," who thus did their part 
in assisting legislative action. A few men — tradi- 
tionalists and conservatives — chose to eat crackers 
and cheese at the store, and others went home to their 
families; but the majority of the citizens were fed 
sumptuously in the meeting-house and returned to their 
deliberations across the Common in a cheerf ul frame 
of mind. They were much more willing than before 
dinner to show their pride in Harley by voting money 
for schools and good roads. The influence of the 
women was felt directly in all the subsequent enact- 
ments of the day. Stephen hurried from the meeting 
at last, just before it adjourned, to get his bag at the 
Whitneys' and to meet Darius Robb. He was glad to 
be going away, particularly as there was the chance of 
meeting Cynthia during thfe holiday, but he was not dis- 
satisfied with having waited in Harley to be a spectator 
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of a town-meeting such as his ancestors had known, 
generation after generation. He felt, quite rightly, 
that he had learned a good deal about history and pop- 
ular government, as well as about human nature, in the 
course of the day. Hurley was a significant eddy in 
the stream of national life. 

The one thing that had stood out above everything 
else in the spectacle was, of course, Sylvanus Baxter's 
management of the assembly. To Stephen, at least, 
intent as he now was on learning how to deal with men, 
the humors of rustic oratory, and the vagaries of legis- 
lators torn between the desire for public improvements 
and the fear of rising tax rates, had meant less than 
the technique of the grim moderator. Such tactics, a 
little modified by a softer manner and more human 
sympathy, would be effective anywhere. Thus Mr. 
Baxter had met this situation, thus he had managed 
that. Stephen rehearsed the scenes in his own mind, 
while he carried on a desultory conversation with the 
stage-driver on the road to the station. Mr. Robb 
aided him in a way by his remarks. It developed that, 
between trains, he too had participated in the business 
of town-meeting, and he was inclined to philosophize 
the event. 

u Kinder rough, Sylvanus is," he agreed, " but he 
does keep the train on the track. That's why we vote 
f 'r him, I guess." 

" Does he hate everybody as much as he seems to? " 
Stephen asked. " I thought he'd have done better if 
he'd been more polite sometimes." 

Darius Robb meditated for a little before he an- 
swered. "That's his way. He hates a fool, an' he 
has sense enough to know he's been a fool himself 
abeout some things. All ye c'n say is that he's jest as 
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hard on himself 's he is on anybody else. He gits mad 
an' bottles it up mostly, which ain't good f'r him." 

"I'd never realized till to-day what he's like/' 
Stephen went on. " I never saw anybody like him, to 
tell the truth." 

" Some folks are," Mr. Robb replied in his most de- 
spairing tone. " I've known sev'ral in my time. Al- 
ways in a stew, too. Now I think of it, Madam 
Beatty's father was like that. How's she neow? 
Kinder poorly, I heard." 

" She seems better, I'm glad to say. Who was her 
father?" 

"Square Bancroft, he was. I c'n jest remember 
him when I wa'n't more'n ten years old, I guess. He 
ran things the way he wanted to, an' he alius looked as 
if he was goin' to kill somebody the next minute. But 
he never did anybody no harm, 's fur 's I ever heard. 
It was jest his way. Some folks are made so." 

To Stephen it seemed certain that Sylvanus Baxter 
had been made what he was, not simply by inheritance 
but by environment as well. The man's strength ap- 
pealed to him, now that it had been observed in action. 
He wondered whether he couldn't somehow make 
friends with him, though he recognized the probable 
difficulty of getting beneath that grim surface. At all 
events, he felt, he understood the disdainful old farmer 
better than did the men who, half in fear and half in 
jest, chose him as their tyrannical moderator, each year. 
It struck Stephen as odd that he should have this feel- 
ing, but it did not occur to him that the cause was noth- 
ing else than the resemblance which I have already men- 
tioned. He was too little aware of his own qualities, 
in point of fact, to have made any such discovery. He 
merely added Mr. Baxter to his mental list of interest- 
ing persons encountered in Harley. 
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Greatly to his surprise, Stephen found, when he 
reached Lichfield towards the end of the evening, that 
his famity were puzzled and a little hurt by his delay 
in coming home. They knew that he was his own 
master now, and they exaggerated his importance with 
affectionate blindness; but they had not yet grown ac- 
customed to his making any move for which the pre- 
cise reasons were unknown to them. Quite uninten- 
tionally, they had kept him in leading strings far longer 
than most young men submit to them. His brief let- 
ter saying that he should stay in Harley for the town- 
meeting had seemed to them mysterious and inade- 
quate. Was he already finding his home so humble 
that he could not endure a fortnight with them, or had 
he been kept by duties in connection with the public 
affairs of Harley? 

" Have you gone into politics, my boy? " asked his 
mother, to whom all things political were as alien as the 
moon. 

11 Of course not/ 1 he answered, not quite under- 
standing. 

" We thought that might be why you had to stay for 
town-meeting." 

" No, but I thought it was a good chance to see one. 
I'm interested in such things. I looked on." 

" Oh, I see." Mrs. Quaid was obviously mystified, 
though 6he loyally tried to believe the explanation ade- 
quate. 

Stephen Saw that she was troubled, and he plunged 
into an account of the plans that had gradually been 
taking shape in his mind. His observations, that day, 
had somehow made them clearer. All through the 
winter he had been turning away from the notion of 
going into business. Oliver Bates's engagement, with 
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Stephen's consequent dismissal of hope that they might 
perhaps go to work together in some enterprise or 
other, had something to do with it; Cynthia DarreH's 
reiterated appeals that he remain a teacher possibly had 
more, since he cotild not help being affected by her atti- 
tude, even though he always argued strongly against it ; 
his parents' pride in having a son with a profession, 
which always lurked at the back of his brain, influenced 
him more than he knew. He had found in himself, 
moreover, a steadily growing interest in the proper 
conduct of all the relations of men to men. He had 
groped about in an effort to define his inclination, but 
he had never really succeeded until to-day. What he 
ought to be, without any doubt, was a lawyer. At 
least, he ought to study law, and therefore he was go- 
ing to do it. 

This he explained to his bewildered family, who 
naturally wondered why he was so fixed in his deter- 
mination if he had only made up his mind that day. 
Yet he talked with so much earnestness and conviction 
that, before he had finished, he had persuaded them and 
had clarified the matter to himself amazingly. He 
went to bed in the familiar little room where he had 
dreamed so many wavering dreams, asleep and awake, 
throughout boyhood, with a firmly established idea of 
the path he must follow in order to reach the goal of 
personal success his ambition proposed. 

He looked forward to seeing Cynthia more eagerly 
than ever. Possibly she would be satisfied with his 
plans, he thought rather bitterly, now that they in- 
volved so absolute a postponement of marriage. He 
realized that he had been hoping all the while (hat 
something would happen to make her lay aside her own 
ambitions before very long : that he would find himself 
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with a good income, contrary to sensible expectation, 
and that she would yield to his desire. The future had 
outlined itself so indefinitely before his eyes that any- 
thing seemed possible. It was hard to relinquish that 
vague hope, as he must if he were going to be a lawyer. 
With three years at a law school to look forward to, 
besides the time it would take to get established in any 
sort of practice, he wouldn't be in a position to support 
a wife for a long while to come. The door was shut 
and double-locked. Cynthia might just as well take her 
medical course, or do anything else she pleased, during 
the intervening years, as far as the possibility of marry- 
ing went Indeed, it might be better that she should 
study medicine, since that would probably fix her in 
Boston, where they could at least see each other oftener 
than would be possible if she continued to teach school 
in the country. 

The prospect was disheartening. Stephen had been 
enthusiastic about the plan while talking to his family, 
but he lost all satisfaction in it for the moment, when 
he had faced its inevitable consequences; and he lay 
awake for a long while with black thoughts. He was 
determined, but he hated to have to destroy the chance 
of a nearer for the sake of a remoter good. It made 
him unhappier that he felt sure Cynthia would regard 
the postponement of marriage as in some respects a 
compensation for the definite resolve to quit teaching. 
Girls were queer. Cynthia admitted that she loved 
him, and yet she seemed absolutely indifferent as to 
whether they were going to be married next year or 
ten years on. Indeed, her one idea was to put it off 
as long as possible. She was set on being a doctor, 
and she made no bones about her wish to remain a 
doctor as long as she could, although she was willing 
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to look forward indefinitely to a time when she must 
drop her profession. That wouldn't be very soon, 
Stephen reflected. No: it would be a long time 
ahead. 

Any one unfamiliar with Stephen Quaid might think 
that he could scarcely have reached his decision to study 
law, and to postpone all hope of marriage, without a 
violent, if not a prolonged struggle. The fact was that 
he never faced any such crisis. Brain and conscience 
had worked harmoniously within him on his way home 
from Harley at the end of town-meeting day, and had 
brought him to an irrevocable determination almost 
before he was aware of it. As a matter of fact, the 
question of marriage was not a factor in the cerebra- 
tion that went on, obscurely, during his journey. He 
told his family about his plan without the slightest mis- 
givings. It was only when he was alone with the 
thought of Cynthia that he suffered; and even then he 
never for a moment tried to find a way of escape, or 
wavered. What he felt was a sense of overwhelming 
desolation, as if some cosmic force, not to be stayed by 
human hands, had been playing the mischief with his 
affairs. He could do nothing about it, wherefore there 
was no point in protesting. 

Yet I am quite sure that he was actually more mis- 
erable than a man of weaker will would have been. He 
was not cold, and he was not self-sufficient. What he 
wanted he always wanted terribly. In considering 
him, you ought to forget the modern convention of 
novels and plays, which prescribes that a hero must 
howl and kick violently if he is to escape the ignominy 
of being called a molly-coddle, and that the strength of 
passion is to be measured only by the lack of restraint 
with which it is managed. Stephen suffered; but he 
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did not pull a long face, and he never thought of re- 
versing his decision. 

In most ways the image of Cynthia upheld hirti. He 
turned to her for consolation, even though he knew she 
would approve the unpleasant feature of his plan only 
too readily. He couldn't wait to tell her, that was all. 
Somewhat to his rage, he found it impossible to get 
away to see her without either telling his people that he 
was going to meet Cynthia or resorting to subterfuge. 
They insisted on asking questions, not at all with the 
notion of restraining him or of spying on him, but out 
of pure interest in all his affairs. A letter came from 
Cynthia, suggesting that he call at her cousins' house 
on Friday. Stephen rejoiced and began to cast about 
for some pretext to get off without exciting suspicion 
and without being untruthful. He would have to stay 
the night in town, which increased the difficulty. 

It turned out that he was not obliged to lie about 
what he was going to do, although he did allow a gross 
misunderstanding to remain uncorrected. He had been 
talking so much about his plans, and the ways and means 
by which he might raise the money to put himself 
through the law school, that when he announced his in- 
tention of going to Boston, his parents and sister took 
it for granted that he merely intended to see what 
chance he could find to pay his expenses while he stud- 
ied. He did not like the evasion, but he answered their 
questions brazenly. Yes, he would go out to Cam- 
bridge, and he would look up various classmates to see 
what suggestions they had. He intended, as a matter 
of fact, to cast about a little, although it was rather 
early to make definite arrangements. Even if Cynthia 
had been willing to regard herself as engaged to him, 
he had no inclination now to take his family into his 
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confidence. It would be so long before there could be 
any question of marrying that there would be no point 
in bringing the matter up for discussion in Lichfield. 
About that he had no scruples at all. Perhaps it was 
even better, as Cynthia had always insisted, that there 
should be no definite promises between them. 

He went to Boston on Friday morning with a light 
heart, in spite of everything. He was going to tell 
Cynthia^ to be sure, that he couldn't urge her to marry 
him for sortie years to come, but he was going to see her 
and touch her hand once more — kiss her, indeed, if 
opportunity offered. Though not enough, that would 
be a very great deal. He found her at her cousins' 
house on Marlborough Street, in an ugly drawing- 
room, which seemed to him sufficiently grand never- 
theless; &nd instantly his troubles were dissipated. 

" I'm going to study law," he announced, as soon as 
they had settled down for their talk. 

Cynthia gazed at hint " I thought you would," she 
said. " You mean you've really decided, once and for 
all?" 

" Yes. It's what I was made for, I think. I don't 
know just how or where I can do it, but I'm going to 
find some way to take the course. I'm sorry — " 

" Don't be afraid I shall try to stop you," she inter- 
rupted. " I've seen it coming, Stephen, and I shouldn't 
wonder if you could accomplish more as a lawyer than 
in any other way." 

" I mean I'm sorry because it will be so long before 
I get started," he explained blunderingly. " I'd half 
hoped to get on faster." 

She opened her eyes very wide. " But you've prom- 
ised not to make a fuss about my studying medicine," 
she protested. " My course will take three years, you 
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know. You surely didn't intend to go back on what 
you said, or expect me to give up my work after I'd 
made a beginning." 

" No. Still/' he added after a moment, " I suppose 
I hoped something might happen to change our plans. 
But that's done with. I've got to study law, and I 
shan't so much mind your going on as I did when I 
thought there was some possibility that I might get on 
my feet quickly. You can call me a mountain of self- 
ishness if you want to : I can't help it, and I shan't hit 
back. Only it's awfully hard to wait so many years — 
to know that I've positively got to wait" 

" Why think about it at all ? " she retorted " That's 
why it would be so wrong for us to consider ourselves 
engaged. We must let things go just as they are, and 
have as good a time as we can together without dream- 
ing about the future. It's the only sensible way." 

" It's harder to be sensible, as you call it, than to do 
a thing because it has to be done. I can't help thinking 
about it, and I can't pretend to be glad. I suppose 
you're pleased, because you don't really care whether 
we ever get married or not" 

Cynthia's eyes flashed, but she bit her lip before she 
spoke. " I certainly don't care to marry you, ever, if 
you're going to treat me like that" 

" But you seem to think it doesn't hurt to have to 
put it off so, Cynthia dear. That's what I mean. It 
doesn't hurt you as it does me — it can't." Stephen's 
voice was a better advocate for him than his words, 
for it was husky with the emotion that had swept away 
his self-control. 

" You mustn't let it hurt you," Cynthia said soberly, 
with no trace remaining of her sudden fit of anger. 
"You know you're more anxious to study law than 
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to do anything else in the world just now. Both of us 
have things to do. Why can't we go on being fond of 
each other without worrying? That's what we ought 
to do." 

" It isn't easy, all the same. At least, it's hard for 
me. You don't look at it as I do, though I'm not say- 
ing you don't care about me." 

" You know I do," she put in quickly. 

" Well, yes, I know you do, dear. I'm not such a 
fool as to doubt it. You'd tell the truth if you had to 
die for it Only you're satisfied with things just as 
they stand, and I can't be." 

Cynthia frowned, as if in doubt what to say. " Isn't 
it true," she asked, feeling for her words slowly, " that 
you wouldn't be satisfied if you couldn't study law ? " 

"Yes, I don't deny that." 

" Then why do you complain because I agree with 
you about it ? I think I know how you feel ; but you're 
not consistent, Stephen. There's no use in fretting, 
since we both want the same thing. Aren't you really 
hurt because you have to choose what you want most ? " 

" No ! " he cried. " I've chosen because I have to, 
and I feel hurt because I can't help myself. That's all. 
I'm not going back on my plan, and I'm not asking you 
to go back on yours; but I don't see why you scold me 
for being impatient to have the time pass. You don't 
know how I love you, Cynthia ! " 

She was moved by his outburst and took his hand al- 
most timidly, though timidity was unusual with her. 
" Yes, I know," she replied, " but I don't think you 
ought to look at things the way you do. Perhaps it's 
different for you — I can't understand We don't 
agree about a lot of things. But I've surely told you 
and shown you that I love you, even though I'm sat* 
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isfied not to — not to have things changed. Can't you 
let it go at that? " 

" I'll have to, I guess/ 9 he said grimly, forcing him- 
self to smile. Still holding her hand, he rose and 
kissed her on the forehead. " I'll be good," he went 
on. "You can go to the theatre with me to-night,* 
can't you? H 

" Yes I " Her face lighted up with eagerness, and 
perhaps with relief that the conversation had turned 
into a less troublesome channel. " It will be great fun 
to go to something with you. What are we going to 
see? ,, 

They chose their play easily, since possibilities were 
few; and Stephen went away to buy tickets, as well as 
to attend to various matters on his own account. He 
called on three or four classmates, who might be able 
to give him advice about the ways and means by which 
a felldw with very little money could live as a law 
student. He enjoyed seeing them again for their own 
sakes, too. Their friendliness and unsparing personal 
criticism were familiar. The old jokes were as savory 
as ever, the old gibes as satisfactory. Jim Hutchin- 
son offered to get him a job of tutoring for the summer ; 
Henry Packard, who was already studying law, was 
full of wise counsel about the relative advantages of 
various schools. In the evening he took Cynthia to 
the Hollis Street Theatre: the natural field for the 
dramatic diversions of two earnest young pleasure- 
seekers. There they thrilled the more that the fine edge 
of enjoyment had not been blunted by too great famil- 
iarity with the stage, and that they thrilled in unison. 
The harmony was perfect. They felt very worldly 
and sophisticated, and they enjoyed themselves almost 
to the point of speechlessness. 
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Stephen broke in on Henry Packard's studies (a 
work by Rider Haggard) towards midnight, according 
to arrangement, hilarious beyond his wont and wholly 
at peace with the world. 

"For heaven's sake, Steve, where'd you get it?" 
Henry inquired " Is it part whiskey or all girl? " 

"Haven't touched a drop," Stephen declared 
roundly, dealing his friend a mighty blow to rouse him 
from his romantic lethargy. " But I've had the time 
of my life. Let's get something to eat." 

" All right," answered Henry, rubbing his shoulder. 
" This country life has made you heavy-handed. Do 
that again, and 111 land you one in the jaw. I'm will- 
ing to let you buy me a ham sandwich, but I'm not go- 
ing to sit up with you all night to hear you gas about 
the girl. There are some things I won't stand." 

They did, however, talk a long while before Stephen 
fell asleep on a makeshift bed in his friend's study. In 
that atmosphere it was easier to look forward to a few 
years of student life. Everything else fell into place 
behind the necessity of making one's way. Even Cyn- 
thia could be worked and waited for, especially if there 
could be jolly evenings of comradeship like this to go 
on with. The prospect wasn't bad at all* 
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CHAPTER XIX 

When Stephen came back to Harley, towards the 
end of March, he found winter still holding out be- 
hind its ramparts, but visibly ready to surrender at 
the next onslaught of spring. His progress from 
Harley Station was slow and painful, for the masses 
of snow had softened to a heavy paste, which looked 
firm enough but had all the disagreeable characteristics 
of a quagmire. Sometimes the beaten track supported 
the cautious footsteps of Darius Robb's sorrel, while 
sometimes the poor beast sank to its hocks and was 
disinclined to make a&y effort to get free. Evidently 
the spring thaw had begun. 

Mr. Robb was disgruntled. "You're no more 'n 
through with winter before spring sets in/' he grum- 
bled, " an' summer heat f oilers slush an' mud before 
ye know it. Fall 's the only time to be ceounted on — 
if it ain't too dusty an' don't rain." 

Stephen agreed with him, at least to the extent of 
regarding early spring as a trial to any one who had 
to be on the road. When he waked to a clear, cold 
morning, however, and was tempted by the new qual- 
ity in the air to stroll out of doors before the sun had 
had time to soften the snow, he was less inclined to 
admit the horrors of late March and early April. The 
crusted snow upbore one, so that fields and pastures 
could be crossed at will Bluebirds had come back, and 
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the buds on the trees were swelling. Green spring 
could not be much delayed. 

Within doors at the Whitneys', unhappily, things 
were not going so well. Madam Beatty's health was 
giving every one who knew her great concern. She 
had never really got over the shock of the extreme 
cold and the storms of February, and she did not re- 
vive as spring approached. She would have nothing 
to do with Dr. Andrews; she was not exactly ill; but 
she had lost strength and even the little appetite that 
she had had before. Day after day, Mrs. Whitney 
reported, she sat in her room, apparently a little dazed* 
not caring to see her friends, unequal to her ordinary 
round of petty occupations. It was as if she were 
suddenly withering, as a plant withers when the root 
is cut. Only her pathetic desire to live kept her spirit 
in her frail body. 

Stephen Quaid was so young and so unaccustomed 
to the spectre of death that he felt the weight of this 
change acutely. The thought of the old lady clouded 
his days. He no longer saw her, which altered the 
habit of the earlier months, and he went up to his own 
room softly lest he disturb her if she should be dozing. 
Much of the time, he learned, she slept a light sleep in 
her chain It was melancholy for him. How Mrs. 
Whitney regarded the situation, though she professed 
to hope for improvement when the weather grew 
warmer, was clear from the fact that she had got in 
a woman to help her. It was an ominous sign. She 
would never have done it unless she expected the end 
to come before very long. Miss Waterbury was, more- 
over, Stephen knew, considered a skilful nurse : a com- 
fortable, apple-cheeked spinster, who left her own cot- 
tage willingly at the approach of death. As a matter 
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of fact, dissolution would have been regarded as hasty 
and premature in Harley without her presence. 

Stephen was glad when the new term opened, on 
Monday, for then he had the routine work to occupy 
him, and had to be at the Academy most of the day. 
As often as possible, too, he fled from the house after 
supper and escaped the atmosphere of forced cheer- 
fulness that Miss Waterbury professionally exuded. 
He had no lack of other houses open to him, even when 
Cynthia Darrell decreed that he was not to visit her. 
He saw her at one time or another every day, but he 
was not always permitted to spend the evening. It 
wouldn't do, die declared firmly. Aunt Sophia might 
not object, since she had grown singularly heedless of 
appearances, but propriety and prudence had to be 
observed, all the same. 

But Miss Creswell welcomed him when Miss Dar- 
rell would not, and Mr. Ellis's shop was always open, 
or he could pass an hour at the Parsonage or at one of 
a dozen other agreeable houses within the radius of a 
mile. He did not lack for companionship, although 
nowhere was he so much at home as at the Leeds's. 

Mrs. Leeds spoiled Stephen, it is true. She had 
come to take towards him the attitude of a good- 
natured though slightly sardonic aunt, which he could 
not resent because of her kindness and because of the 
real respect and affection that she sometimes showed. 
She delighted in inviting him to supper, or to dinner 
on Sunday, without consulting Cynthia in the matter; 
and she occasionally upset her charge's plans, either 
for formal treatment of her lover or for more intimate 
evenings in the parlor, out of what seemed pure mis- 
chief. That Stephen took shameless advantage of her 
complacency towards him cannot be denied. His 
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weeks in Harley were few, and during the summer he 
would be entirely separated from Cynthia. Besides, 
he had a warm feeling for both Mr. and Mrs. Leeds 
and would have welcomed any chance to be with them, 
even if Cynthia had not been there. 

One afternoon, when he dropped in after school, he 
found Mrs. Leeds alone in her sitting-room. Cynthia 
had not yet returned. 

"You might as well wait for her, mightn't you?" 
Mrs. Leeds suggested. " I don't know what can have 
kept her, but she's sure to be here soon." 

" I'll be glad to wait, if I may," Stephen answered, 
contrasting the glow of the fire with the drizzling 
rain outside. 

Mrs. Leeds stroked the cover of the book she held 
and looked at him thoughtfully. The enigmatic smile 
that so often played about her lips made her silence a 
little disquieting, although Stephen was too well ac- 
customed to her ways to mind. She would speak 
when she was ready, and she looked as if she had 
something to say. He waited expectantly. 

" I wish," she began at last, " that you and Cynthy 
didn't have to wait so long before getting married." 

u So do I, Mrs. Leeds. But I can't help it if I'm 
going to study law, and I'm pretty sure I couldn't 
persuade her to give up her medical course, in any 
case. She's set her heart on that." 

" Yes, she's set her heart on more things than one, 
the foolish girl! Maybe you know what she wants 
most. I don't. No, she wouldn't give iip her chance 
of learning to doctor, for you or any man, though 
I'm not sure whether that's the thing that counts above 
everything else." 

" Perhaps it doesn't matter, since I'm in the same 
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boat about wanting to study." Stephen spoke rather 
wearily, for there was nothing to do with the situation 
but to accept it He had been trying to forget the 
tedious future in enjoyment of a present which was a 
good deal more than tolerable. 

"Possibly not," Mrs. Leeds assented, then took 
back her words. " Still, I'd be glad enough to know." 
She hesitated for a moment. " You may think I'm a 
meddlesome old woman, Mr. Quaid. That's as it may 
be. Anyhow, I'm fond of Cynthy, and I don't like to 
have her not know her own mind." 

" You're not meddlesome," Stephen assured her 
heartily. *" You've been awfully good to me, you 
know. But it seems to me Cynthia knows what she's 
about — almost too well, for that matter." 

Mrs. Leeds thrust forward her head and peered at 
him, looking much like a wise old owl. " She prob- 
ably knows what she wants, but she doesn't know what 
she's about. I'm afraid she doesn't know her own 
mind, as I said. Has she told you anything about those 
meetings she went to in Boston? " 

" Why, she described some missionary conference 
or other her cousin took her to." Stephen was startled. 
" There were several good speeches, she said. Is that 
what you mean?" 

" That's it. Well, you'd better talk with her about 
what she heard." 

u You don't mean she wants to go as a missionary? 
She hasn't said anything like that to me. I'm sure she's 
as set as ever on studying medicine." 

" I don't say she wants to be a missionary, but that 
sort of thing isn't at all good for her, if you care to 
know what I think. And her mother wouldn't help — 
I don't suppose you've been to see her mother yet" 
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"Cynthia hasn't been willing, though — " 
Mrs. Leeds only half suppressed something like a 
hoot of derision. " It wouldn't have done much harm 
to drop in for an afternoon call, I should think. High- 
bury isn't very far out, after all. Still, that's neither 
here nor there. Cynthia's mother is what I'd call 
pure evangelical, that's all, though she's pure gold. 
I've always been very fond of her, but she'd not help. 
The fact is, Mr. Quaid, I'm afraid of Cynthia's get- 
ting notions. I suppose I ought to have kept you two 
children from seeing so much of each other, by rights, 
but I dare say it would have come to the same thing 
in the end. And now I'm worried." 

Stephen's heart had been sinking. This new com- 
plication that threatened seemed worse for coming 
upon him indirectly. If Cynthia had got.so much in- 
terested in some missionary effort as Mrs. Leeds im- 
plied, it was queer that she had said nothing about it. 
She was usually frank with him — had played no game 
from the first weeks of their acquaintance, but had 
given freely what she had at the moment to give of 
confidence and affection. It was unlike her to conceal 
from him any intellectual or emotional experience. 
Indeed, she had talked glowingly about a missionary 
from Persia ; but she had given no hint that she thought 
of following his example. She had always said, of 
course, that to travel to the ends of the earth was a 
dream of hers. They had talked about that a score of 
times — had even laid preposterous plans together to 
amuse themselves. But ever since studying medicine 
had ceased to be a dream and had become a reality of 
the coming year, Cynthia had talked less about the an- 
tipodes. She had insisted only that she was going to 
be a doctor for as long a time as she could — always 
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leaving the alternative a little vague. And now Mrs. 
Leeds was worried about the possibility of her throw- 
ing everything else to the winds, and giving herself 
over to missionary work in some distant land or other. 
It seemed impossible, yet Mrs. Leeds was not a person 
to be anxious for nothing. 

Cynthia came into the house while he was consid- 
ering all this. Stephen had only time to gasp hur- 
riedly: "Thank you for speaking to me about it," 
when she entered the room* 

" I've been keeping your young man for you," said 
Mrs. Leeds calmly. " The poor fellow wished to see 
you, and he got caught." 

"You don't look as if you'd been having a very 
good time, for some reason," Cynthia retorted. " Have 
you been scolding him, Aunt Sophia, or have the two 
of you been discussing my sins? " 

" She hasn't accused anybody of being sinful," re- 
plied Stephen, who had sprung up and was clasping 
Cynthia's hand under the impression that he was shak- 
ing it quite conventionally. 

"You can tell her about it, Mr. Quaid," Mrs. Leeds 
remarked, struggling out of her low rocking-chair. 
" I'm going into the kitchen to help Martha, so I shan't 
be in the way." 

"Don't go I" exclaimed Cynthia. "I'm sure 
Stephen hasn't anything to tell me that it wouldn't 
be proper for you to hear." 

" It might bore me, however. I'll be back in due 
time." Mrs. Leeds was already at the door, as she 
spoke. 

" Is anything the matter? " Cynthia asked " Not 
about poor Madam Beatty? " 

" No, she's no worse off than usual, they tell me. 
Nothing's the matter, dear. That was just a joke." 
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" You didn't look as though you'd been joking when 
I came in — you, I mean. Aunt Sophia never shows 
whether she's serious or not." 

u We were serious enough, talking about things in 
general." Stephen tried to speak lightly, although he 
knew quite well that he was not succeeding. Some- 
thing of his startled surprise remained in his voice. 

" What did Aunt Sophia mean that you were to tell 
me?" asked Cynthia suspiciously. 

" I suppose she meant that I might report anything 
she'd said that seemed worth-while." 

"But what did she say? You were talking about 
me, weren't you?" 

"Well-V Stephen hesitated under this direct 
fire, and too late tried to dodge it 

"I thought you were," said Cynthia, tapping one 
heel on the carpet impatiently and snapping out the 
words. " Why are you so mysterious about it ? Now 
you've really got to tell me what'? worrying you, 
Stephen. Have I done something that you two dis- 
approve of?" 

"I told you we hadn't been saying anything bad 
about anybody," Stephen retorted, unaccountably 
vexed by h$r manner and correspondingly stiff in his 
own. 

" Then why not tell me? I'm not fishing for com- 
pliments; but it's perfectly clear you're hiding some- 
thing or other." 

Stephen grew pale, and his lips tightened. He had 
never actually quarrelled with Cynthia, and he didn't 
wish to quarrel with her now. But there was a limit 
to what he could stand from her. " I don't see why 
you should assume that I have to report everything I 
say and hear," he answered in a cold fury. 
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" You were discussing me, that's all. I don't see, 
for my part, what right I've ever given you to talk about 
my affairs with any one else. If you don't care to tell 
me, well and good I shall look out not to give you 
the chance after this." She turned away and started 
from the room. 

"Cynthia!" cried Stephen, overtaking her and 
seizing her hand. " You're perfectly unreasonable." 

" Let me go I " She faced him, twisting her hand 
free as she did so. " I don't see that it's unreason- 
able of me to resent your talking about me behind my 
back." 

Stephen's anger grew, but in bitterness, not in heat. 
" If you insist on knowing," he said quietly, u Mrs. 
Leeds was asking me whether I thought you were go- 
ing to be a missionary. I had to tell her it was a 
matter you'd never mentioned to me. That was all. 
It seems to me that I've more reason to be annoyed 
than you have. If you have any such plan, I should 
suppose I had a right Xo know of it. I should think 
you might even consider how it affects me." 

" How does it affect you? " Cynthia's temper — a 
temper quite unlike Stephen's — was thoroughly 
roused. 

Had he been a little less absorbed by his own feel- 
ings at the moment, Stephen would certainly have 
noticed the ominous ring in her voice. But cold anger 
is no wiser than hot rage: it is perhaps even more 
foolish, since it is usually infuriating to the person 
against whom it is directed. Stephen, with sublime 
confidence that he was keeping his temper well in 
hand, took no heed of anything save the deadly effec- 
tiveness of his quiet retort. " It affects me, I should 
suppose, a good deal. I might not be able to go to 
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Persia or Central Africa to marry you, you ought to 
realize." 

"Marry me?" Cynthia's voice was low, but it 
scorched. " Have I ever said I would marry you in 
Africa any more than I would in New England? 
You're assuming altogether too much, it seems to me." 

She turned abruptly, and was gone from the room 
before Stephen could recover himself. He stood look- 
ing at the door through which she had passed, with 
plenty of answers ready to his tongue but with no 
chance to speak them. Behind him the fire sputtered. 

He remained for a few seconds where he was, even 
more amazed than angry. He could not wholly take 
in what had happened, but was dazed as if by a physi- 
cal blow. The quiet Fury who had just gone through 
the door was strangely unfamiliar. He was convinced 
that she had spoken words of truth if not of soberness. 
She was right in a way, too, which didn't help matters 
for him: she had never actually promised to marry 
him in the sense of committing herself to a definite 
engagement, although she had given him assurances 
enough to content any man. It was utterly preposter- 
ous of her to fling off in a rage, but it was impossible 
not to realize that she meant absolutely what she said. 
This was what had come of their fine dreams and fair 
plans. 

As soon as Stephen recovered the power of motion 
— for he was actually incapable of it at first — he 
bolted for the front hall, seized his hat and coat, and 
rushed out into the dirty road, forgetting entirely the 
rubber overshoes without which one courted wet feet 
and a violent cold. The street was a slough of semi- 
liquefied snow and standing pools of water, while the 
drizzling rain never ceased. No setting could have 
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better suited Stephen's mood, for none could have 
been more melancholy. 

His first impulse was to walk straight on out of the 
Village and into the free spaces, away from everybody; 
but this inclination had changed by the time he reached 
the Whitneys' gate. Water had already penetrated his 
heavy boots and recalled to him the existence of his 
forgotten overshoes. His discomfort, and the thought 
that he would inevitably have to reclaim his property 
from the Leeds's front hall, served as a counter-irritant 
to the scornful rage that possessed him. Without 
pausing to decide what he should do, he swung open 
the gate and entered the house. 

Miss Waterbury was descending the staircase, her 
automatic smile on her lips. " Quietly, Mr. Quaid," 
she warned him. "Madam Beatty seems to us a 
little worse this afternoon." 

Stephen gave the good creature a look of black 
loathing, but managed to hold his tongue. There was 
no good in getting into a row with anybody else, what- 
ever occasion of futile idiocy might be presented. 
Nevertheless, he resented the woman's unnecessary 
warning bitterly. The household had become im- 
possible since Madam Beatty had been ill, and especially 
since this bird of ill-omen had arrived. Only the in- 
sistent swash of wet feet in his water-soaked shoes 
kept him from turning out into the rain again. How- 
ever, he mounted the stairs to his own room, got into 
dry footgear most prudently, and sat down at his 
writing-table. 

To say that he had any intention of considering how 
he stood with Cynthia would be to exaggerate the 
rational element in his mind just then. He did not 
wish to think; he even fought off instinctively the 
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tendency to think that was induced by habit when he 
found himself seated in the place where he was ac- 
customed to work. He wished, as far as he wished 
anything at all, to forget what had happened uj> the 
street — to wipe the horrid memory of it off his brain. 
But even temporary forgetfulness was the one thing 
he could not manage, once the train had been started. 
Inexorably, he was forced to review the scenes with 
Mrs. Leeds and with Cynthia, and as he did so. to 
recognize his utter folly. 

He was not exonerating Cynthia. Naturally enough, 
he thought her far more to blame than himself, but he 
nevertheless felt bitterly ashamed of his own part in 
the childish quarrel. He was still sure that he had not 
lost his temper through it all; but it was clear that 
there were times when cool and sober truth-telling had 
better be put off. Cynthia had been in no mood to 
hear sense talked; she could have been brought to see 
reason only after her anger had cooled. What rankled 
was the fact that she had got into a rage on such slight 
provocation*— if indeed -she had had any excuse at all 
for her outburst. That looked as if she had either been 
waiting for a chance to quarrel or had been feeling 
very guilty about something. Could it be that she had 
been planning to throw him over at the first oppor- 
tunity ? If so, he couldn't be sorry it had come. One 
thing was certain : he was not going to be the slave of 
her whims. If she didn't want him, she had better 
tell him so plainly, and have done with it. To say 
that he was assuming too much in supposing that she 
really intended to marry him some day was rather 
thick, after the way she had behaved ever since Christ- 
mas. Perhaps they weren't engaged. That was a mere 
quibble, however, as any sensible person who knew the 
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facts would agree. They had exchanged the most 
solemn assurances of affection, and they had made 
every kind of plan together. How could Cynthia now 
say that she had never intended to marry him? 

But unless the love she had shown before, which 
she had acknowledged so freely and gladly, had per- 
ished with startling suddenness, he himself must have 
mismanaged the situation somehow or other. Prob- 
ably he had indeed spoken the truth out of season. 
He ought to have had more sense than to tell her what 
Mrs. Leeds feared, or he ought to have treated it lightly. 
He didn't know, now, whether there was anything 
in it, for Cynthia had revealed nothing definite by her 
explosion. All he could be sure of was that she had 
pushed the quarrel to its dreadful conclusion without 
any possible excuse except his heavy-handed manner. 
There was no use in thinking about it, of course. 
Cynthia had dismissed him in a way that permitted no 
return. After what she had said, it would never be 
possible to patch up the broken relationship, so he had 
best not let himself play with the notion. He must 
put the whole business out of his mind. 

For a little while, he tried to persuade himself that 
he didn't care much about the girl, in any case: that 
he had been fooled as any man may be, and had found 
out the truth in time, as some men do not. The as- 
sumption did not survive, however, when he took out 
the little photograph he carried, and studied it for evi- 
dences of frailty appearing in her face. Instead, he 
found that the tears actually came into his eyes. He 
flung the picture down. He did care — he cared tre- 
mendously. He loved Cynthia with every fibre of his 
being; and to get over caring — as he must — he 
would have to fight as he had never struggled in his 
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life. That flash of self-illumination brought him up 
standing. He realized once for all that he had to deal 
with something inherently stronger than himself, be- 
cause it concerned another as well as himself. It would 
do no good to deny the reality of his love or the suffer- 
ing he must endure in order to go on without hope of 
its satisfaction. His passion wouldn't die on account 
of Cynthia's anger or on account of her deception. It 
wouldn't die of anything he could do. The only thing 
possible would be to bury it alive under whatever 
occupations he could get together. Then it would at 
least be out of sight and less troublesome. That would 
be something. 

This sensible resolution did not dull the pain or 
soften the shock to his pride, but it enabled Stephen 
to go down to supper with the Whitneys and Miss 
Waterbury, when the time came, in complete external 
control of himself. He felt rather shaky, a little fear- 
ful lest he betray his condition; but he forced himself 
to the encounter, well knowing that hiding from any- 
body for even a moment would make everything more 
difficult, after all. Even though his brain reeled and 
his body rebelled, he must go on. A good deal to 
his surprise, he discovered that the feat of eating sup- 
per was possible. He did not have to say much, for 
every one else was preoccupied with Madam Beatty 
upstairs and disinclined to talk. Even Miss Water- 
bury's volubility was somehow checked, which should 
have made an impression on Stephen, but in the cir- 
cumstances merely gave him a vague sense of relief. 
He did not linger when the meal was done — nobody 
seemed to expect it — but tiptoed back to his room 
and shut himself in with his own thoughts. 

As he sat there with a book in his hand, though he 
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could not read, the matter of the overshoes he had left 
in the Leeds's front hall recurred unpleasantly to his 
attention. It couldn't be avoided In the state of the 
roads at present, his arctics were essential to life and 
health, and they couldn't be replaced at the store in 
Harley, while a shopping expedition to Merrimac 
would take half a day and couldn't be undertaken 
until Saturday. He didn't wish, on any account, to go 
to the Leeds's house. If he didn't encounter Cynthia, 
he could scarcely hope to escape seeing Mrs. Leeds, 
for she was much more l^ely to answer his ring than 
Martha Crawford or Mr. Leeds. However, it was a 
risk he had to face. He might stop on his way to the 
Academy before school, and plead haste as an excuse 
for not pausing to talk; but that might bring him to 
the door just as Cynthia went out. If he stopped at 
noon, there would be the same danger. Or he might 
go through the day with wet feet, and call on his way 
home in the afternoon. That, however, would almost 
certainly involve him in a conversation with Mrs. 
Leeds. On the whole, he decided to adopt the most 
direct procedure and stop as he went by in the morn- 
ing. He would go a little later than usual and thus 
minimize the risk of meeting Cynthia. Mrs. Leeds 
couldn't very well detain him when he had work to do; 
and the thought of her sharp scrutiny was terrifying. 
She would learn something from Cynthia, but she 
might not be satisfied until she had questioned him. 
Against that contingency he must take every possible 
precaution. On the other hand, he had to have the 
overshoes. 

Details get curiously distorted in times of mental 
distress, as we are all aware. To Stephen, that night, 
the recovery of his waterproof arctics took on the 
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proportions of an affair of state. In a way, the over- 
shoes saw him through, since they kept him from think- 
ing too passionately about the break itself. He saw no 
absurdity in becoming absorbed in plans about them, 
and he was thus provided with a safety-valve of in- 
estimable value. As long as he was fretting in regard 
to them, he was kept from dwelling on the loss of 
which they were a humble symbol 

Nevertheless, he suffered during the solitary evening 
such anguish of heart that he deserves respectful sym- 
pathy. I do not say that it would not have been better 
for him if he had been able to blame himself altogether 
for what had happened. Possibly he might have been 
cleansed and uplifted, had he generously cast away 
pride and the habit of weighing evidence. Lovers 
have often experienced that bath of purification, and 
have made better husbands for it afterwards. It was 
pride chiefly, I suppose -*- pride spiritual and pride 
intellectual « — which withheld Stephen Quaid from the 
experience, though his concern about his overshoes had 
a little to do with it 
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CHAPTER XX 

Stephen went to bed about midnight, not because 
he had any wish for sleep but because he had come to 
realize that he was doing himself no good by sitting up 
longer with his misery. He did not go to sleep, in 
point of fact; but, as he relaxed under the covers, he 
gradually became conscious of other things than his 
own distresses. There were stirrings in the hall out- 
side his door; what seemed whispered conferences; a 
general atmosphere of unrest that penetrated the room. 
Although he had heard nothing of the sort earlier, he 
began to wonder with a pang of genuine shame whether 
it had been going on all the evening without his knowl- 
edge. Had he been so self-absorbed that the sounds 
had simply failed to impress themselves on his brain? 

They meant, of course, some crisis in the room across 
the hall. Only a sudden turn for the worse in Madam 
Beatty*s case could account for them. Stephen re- 
membered now that everybody had been silent at sup- 
per, making no pretence of cheerfulness. Probably 
they had known then that the old lady was in a bad 
way, while he hadn't even inquired about her. Per- 
haps they had taken it for granted that he realized, 
since it was all so actual to them. Or perhaps they had 
thought him heartless and had left him to his own ig- 
norance. He couldn't have given them any practical 
help, no doubt, so he had been excluded, whether con- 
sciously or unconsciously, from their counsels. 

3*4 
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And now that he had recognized the real state of 
things, he was at once self-reproachful and nervous. 
It seemed to him impossible to lie there without know- 
ing more, yet he couldn't summon the boldness to go 
out and disturb their vigil. He was painfully afraid of 
being a nuisance, after having seemed a wooden image. 
They couldn't know — thank heaven! — what reason 
he had had for failing to think about Madam Beatty. 
There they had sat together, the four of them, with 
minds centred on two different problems of vital conse- 
quence, yet entirely incapable of taking in more than 
the one which touched them most nearly. The Whit- 
neys and Miss Waterbury, of course, had been wrapped 
up in the thought of the old lady, who might be dying 
— now, for all he knew — while to him his shattered 
dream of happiness had been the one thing in the world 
with meaning. Even in the darkness, overwhelmed 
by unreasoning fear as he was and despising himself as 
he did for being afraid, he couldn't help regarding his 
own personal affairs as reality and all else as relatively 
unimportant. Still, poor Madam Beatty forced her- 
self on his consciousness insistently. His amorous 
egotism did not keep him from feeling ashamed that 
he cared so little, when she was drifting off into her last 
sleep. 

The stirrings in the hall became clearer. Something 
was happening outside there which might involve him 
before long. At least, he ought to be ready if he were 
called upon. Common decency demanded that he be 
prepared to go on an errand or do anything else he 
could. Sleep would have been impossible, even if he 
had had the slightest inclination to it and no troubles 
of his own. To do something would be a relief. He 
jumped out of bed hastily and closed the window, 
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through which a gale of wind was sweeping; he lighted 
his lamp; he hurried into his clothes as if at any mo- 
ment he might be summoned by the watchers at his 
threshold. Then he sat down and waited, listening in- 
tently to the still muffled and mysterious sounds that 
came from the hall. Once or twice he thought he heard 
a cry of distress, but he could not be sure. 

The time seemed long, although in reality he had 
been dressed only a few minutes, before there came a 
light tap at his door. Mrs. Whitney's low-keyed voice 
spoke outside. 

" Mr. Quaid 1 Are you awake.? " 

Stephen opened the door quickly, glad that the sus- 
pense was over. " What is it ? " he asked. " Is Madam 
Beatty— ?" 

"She's very restless. We don't know. I'm very 
glad you're up, Mr. Quaid, for I hated to disturb you." 

" What can I do? Shall I go for the doctor? " 

" No, no, there's nothing for you to do, thank you. 
Dr. Andrews has been here, though I don't believe she 
knew him. Only — " Mrs. Whitney's self-posses- 
sion seemed to fail her suddenly, and she pressed her 
thin temples between thumb and finger as if to recall 
what she had to say — "only, Madam Beatty keeps 
asking for you. Do you mind going in to see her ? It 
might quiet her." 

" Of course," said Stephen, calmly enough, in spite 
of the fact that he dreaded the spectacle. 

Mrs. Whitney hesitated a moment before she moved 
back from the door. " She may not know you," she 
said. " It may be foolish to ask you* She's not quite 
right in her mind. v 

" No matter. We ought to do anything we can. 
Shall I come now? " 
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" Please." Mrs. Whitney led the way across the 
hall. The door of Madam Beatty's room was ajar, 
and her voice could be heard in querulous complaint. 
Stephen shuddered in spite of all his effort for self-con- 
trol. He had never seen the approach of death. 

Within the room there was a faint light from a care- 
fully shaded lamp, which revealed the mountainous 
bulk of the white bed. Upon its top, lifted shoulder 
high, lay the shrunken figure of the old lady: Her 
eyes were open and gleamed with something ofc their 
ordinary fire; but in every other way she was changed. 
Only her eyes and her restless hands seemed alive any 
longer, for the wrinkled face underneath the night-cap 
was like a mask of yellow parchment. 

As Mrs* Whitney and Stephen approached the bed, 
Miss Waterbury moved aside and gave place to them. 
For a moment they stood there looking at the mori- 
bund woman. It seemed to Stephen impossible that 
she should ever speak again: incredible that she had 
asked for him a few minutes earlier. She appeared 
too far gone to care about anything except death itself, 
although her eyes showed that she had not quite given 
over the battle. 

" Mr. Quaid is here," said Mrs. Whitney gently. 

Madam Beatty's mouth twitched, as if she were try- 
ing to speak but could not. Then her voice came, a 
thin trickle of sound. " Let me see you." 

"Here, Madam Beatty." Stephen drew a little 
closer to the bed. 

" Yes. I kept hoping you would come." 

"I was glad to, of course — just as soon as Mrs. 
Whitney told me." 

11 A long time." 

Stephen looked round at Mrs. Whitney, who merely 
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nodded encouragingly, as if to say they could not ex- 
pect coherent speech. 

" A long, long while," Madam Beatty reiterated in 
her faltering voice. "I couldn't go — not till you 
came back." 

" But I was only just across the hall," said Stephen 
very quietly. He did not like to break in on the old 
lady's wandering train of thought, but he had to make 
some response, for her eyes searched him. 

" How long is it, did you say ? " she asked, with a 
feeble return of her accustomed brisk way of speech. 

" Why, just a few days, isn't it? " 

She clutched the edge of the coverlet in her nervous 
fingers and closed her eyes for a moment. " No, no, 
Jeremiah. Much, much longer. It must be full fifty 
years." 

" Oh-h-h ! " whispered Mrs. Whitney in a prolonged 
suspiration. " She thinks you're her son. He never 
came back." 

Stephen held himself rigid, unable to decide what to 
do or say. It would be cruel to deprive the poor crea- 
ture of her happy illusion, even if she could be recaUed 
now to the world of fact. " You've waited a long 
time," he said after a pause that she did not seem to 
notice. 

"Yes. I've grown old," came from Madam 
Beatty's lips with infinite sadness. It would have been 
a cry of despair if there had been strength enough in 
her voice to stress the words. 

" Time goes fast for all of us," put in Mrs. Whitney 
with the evident intention of helping Stephen out 
" But this is Mr. Quaid, Madam Beatty. Don't you 
know him? You asked to see him." 

An almost malevolent gleam came into the eyes. "I 
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asked you to call my son," she said with more vigor. 
" Why can't you let us alone, now he's here. 'Twas 
high time he came. Your father's been dead many 
years, Jeremiah." 

" And you've been alone all the while? " Some in- 
stinct made Stephen determined to play up to the hallu- 
cination, since it brought comfort to the old lady. 
Perhaps she would die happy if her mind got no clearer. 

11 All alone," she replied, and feebly moved her right 
hand towards the edge of the bed. 

"She wants you to hold it," prompted Miss Water- 
bury from behind Stephen's shoulder. 

He felt an almost overmastering fear at the thought 
of touching the hand, which was a mere skeleton cov- 
ered with dry skin; but he controlled his repugnance 
and grasped the fingers with a gentle pressure. 

"You have changed very little. I shouldn't have 
liked to see my son growing old." Madam Beatty 
closed her eyes as if satisfied, but clung fast to Stephen's 
hand. 

For several minutes he stood there beside her with- 
out trying to disengage his hand, for fear of disturb- 
ing her quiet. Mrs. Whitney went noiselessly out of 
the room. 

" You'd better go now," whispered Miss Waterbury. 
" I guess she'll sleep for a while." 

She roused, however, when he removed his hand 
from hers, and a look of terror came into her eyes. 
" No, no," she said feebly. " Don't leave me." 

Stephen felt helpless. He could not go away if she 
wanted him so much, though he longed desperately for 
the comfort of his bed. On the other hand, he could 
not see, now she had lapsed into the semblance of sleep, 
that there was any immediate danger of her dying; 
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and he couldn't stand there all the remaining hours of 
the night to satisfy her whim* What was she to him, 
after all, that he should play the uncomfortable role 
of a lost son who had probably been buried in the West 
a generation before ? Besides, she was still capable, no 
doubt, of regaining her senses and understanding how 
she had been mistaken. That would be terrible for her, 
if she had been hoping against hope, all these years, that 
her son might come back. Yet there was nothing to do 
but wait for whatever turn things took. 

Mrs. Whitney returned to the room after a little and 
seemed surprised to find Stephen still there. She mo- 
tioned him to follow hen "You mustn't stay any 
longer/' she said, when they were in the halL " You 
need your sleep." 

" It's all right," he assured her, though his head was 
heavy with the vigil following upon the hours of tor- 
ment that had gone before. The nausea of utter weari- 
ness threatened him, in spite of his brave effort to keep 
up, 

"She may sleep for an hour," Mrs. Whitney an- 
swered* " There's coffee downstairs if you'd like 
some. My husband will get it for you." 

Strong coffee, administered by the tousled giant on 
watch below, was miraculously comforting to Stephen. 
It relieved the sensation of desperate fatigue, though 
it did not bring him out of the hazy dream in which he 
seemed to himself to be moving. Everything was un- 
real now, his trouble with Cynthia as well as his en- 
counter with poor Madam Beatty. 

"The Lord's will be done," said James Whitney 
piously. " If 6he got over this attack, I'm afraid she'd 
be a burden to herself, let alone Amanda." 

Miss Waterbury entered the room just then, busy 
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about some errand from the sick-room. " She won't 
last through the night," she remarked, compressing her 
lips. "We oughtn't to wish for it. But she goes 
hard." 

" Isn't she still asleep? " Stephen asked. 

" She's quiet, yes," the nurse replied, " but she won't 
be so long. If I had my way, we'd all let her alone." 

" You couldn't do that!" cried Stephen in unquali- 
fied horror of the callousness implied 

" Some do," Miss Waterbury returned unctuously, 
" but Mis' Whitney, she don't think it's right. I can't 
see why not, myself, when the poor thing finds it so 
hard to go. If we was all to leave the room an' wait in 
the hall outside, it's my belief she'd pass in her sleep. 
They do. An' dear knows she's got little to live for." 

James Whitney shook his grizzled beard. " That's 
not the right way to look at it. God may have a use 
for her, even if we can't see it. She'll be called when 
her time has come." 

" That may be," replied Miss Waterbury, " but I do 
hate to see needless sufferin', though I guess I've been 
given to witness more than most folks. She got you 
mixed up with the dead, didn't she, Mr. Quaid? It 
give me quite, a start when she called you her son, for 
I presume he's been gone a great many years. I hope 
it won't prove a bad sign to you." 

"Did she really ask to have me called?" asked 
Stephen, ignoring what seemed to him the rather ghoul- 
ish suggestion of the nurse, although in his over- 
wrought state he could not help flinching a little at it 
inwardly. 

" We thought she did," Miss Waterbury returned, 
"which was why Mis' Whitney knocked. I dessay 
she wanted her own, from the way things turned out. 
She never spoke your name, as I recall." 
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Stephen left her to go about her business, and tip- 
toed upstairs to his room, where without again undress- 
ing he threw himself on his bed. Almost instantly 
he fell asleep. He had reached the point of exhaus- 
tion where thought failed and even the coffee he had 
drunk served only to quiet him. 

It seemed to him but a moment, however, before he 
was roused again by loud cries. He started up and 
went to the door. The dreadful night was still not 
ended, nor yet poor Madam Beatty's agony. But there 
were no more screams. From the hall he heard the 
old woman's voice raised as if in complaint, and very 
weak, but clear. 

" The soul has been too long in the body," she was 
saying between gasps and sighs. " I wished to keep 
it theire, and now it can't get free. I'm a great trouble 
to you." 

" No, no." Mrs. Whitney soothed her as if she had 
been a fretful child. 

" Where is my son? " 

"That was only Mr. Quaid," Miss Waterbury's 
voice responded glibly. "He came in to see if he 
could do anything for you." 

" No. It was Jeremiah — come back to me. I 
knew him. Don't — ■ let him — go." 

There was silence again, disturbed only by the sound 
of labored breathing. Stephen shut his door and flung 
himself down on his bed once more. There was noth- 
ing for him to do unless he were called upon to play out 
the ghastly mockery in which he had been involved. 
He hated the thought of it. Could it be right, after 
all, to let the dying woman deceive herself like that? 
What if in the twinkling of an eye she were brought 
face to face with her real son beyond the gate of death ? 
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That might happen, unless the hopes and expectations 
of believers were utterly without foundation. And in 
the presence of death it was hard to think that life was 
going to be destroyed. The transformation of the per- 
sonality that was Madam Beatty at one moment, into 
nothing at all a moment later, did seem incredible when 
she was lying there, still capable of feeling, and even of 
thought and speech after a fashion. 

Stephen did not wish to speculate about death : he 
wished only to lose consciousness of everything for the 
time being. He resented the fact that his mind went 
on working against his will, like a machine out of con- 
trol. It marshalled arguments for and against immor- 
tality, while all his volition was set on his need for 
rest He felt profoundly uninterested in the debate 
that was going on inside his head, but he could not 
stop it any more than he could direct its course. More- 
over, nothing was decided. The grave did not become 
less enigmatic and terrible as a result of the frenzied 
processes of his brain. It was all very futile. Madam 
Beatty, in there, was what they called dying — some- 
thing he would have to experience after a while — 
something that was as terrifying as it was mysterious. 

A sense of complete desolation and despair over- 
whelmed him. Life had no good in it for him any 
longer. Without Cynthia it would be a dull treadmill. 
And death brought one to a state even more dreadful, 
however one took it. To be snuffed out would be re- 
volting, and to continue to live would be just as bad, 
since that would open up new possibilities of suffering. 
Still, Madam Beatty, for instance, couldn't be thought 
of as perishing altogether. A kind of protective in- 
stinct ruled out that supposition. Existence was exist- 
ence, after all. Something must go on, which was 
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perhaps the most terrifying feature of the whole busi- 
ness. 

As must necessarily happen at last, when body and 
brain are exhausted, the whirl of thoughts suddenly 
loosed its grip. Sleep came, with its merciful plunge 
into oblivion. Stephen was conscious of nothing more 
until he woke to find the sun already shining. His 
head ached furiously; but he crept out of bed without 
delay and got into fresh clothes as quickly as he could 
He must learn at once what had happened after he 
finally fell asleep: whether — he could not bear to 
phrase the thought to himself. Cold water did some- 
thing to brace his nerves, though it could not relieve the 
painful reaction from his mental suffering and his un- 
accustomed sleeplessness. His head was still dazed and 
still throbbing when he went doKvnstairs. Madam 
Beatty's door was closed. 

Greatly to his surprise, he found the table set for 
breakfast quite as if nothing had happened during the 
night. Mr. and Mrs. Whitney were in their places, 
the latter ravaged, but her husband apparently none the 
worse for the crisis. 

" Madam Beatty — ? " Stephen asked timidly. 

"Just about the same," Mrs. Whitney replied, 
" Miss Waterbury's with her now. We don't know 
what to think, and we must wait for the doctor. I 
hope you got some rest." 

" Oh, yes, I slept Did you go to bed at all ? " 

" I camped down for a little. If she goes on like this, 
I'll get some sleep to-day. I don't mind." 

Stephen was a good deal ashamed of himself for 
feeling so wretched as he did, when frail Mrs. Whitney 
would not acknowledge that she was even over-taxed 
by her double load of housework and nursing. He 
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gulped down his coffee and determined that at least he 
would conceal his state from every one. The resolu- 
tion did him almost as much good, in point of fact, as 
the coffee. .Whatever happened, a fellow had to da 
his work. 

In this spirit he set out for the Academy at his usual 
time, quite forgetting his plan of going a little later than 
usual and recovering his overshoes with less risk of 
meeting Cynthia. Although the rain had stopped in 
the night, he needed his arctics quite as much as on 
the previous day. The roadway was a stagnant stream 
of ice water and snow mush, while the sidewalks were 
altogether impassable. The ordinary rubbers that he 
wore were a wholly inadequate protection. It was 
necessary to stop at the Leeds's house, no matter whom 
he encountered. 

Yet it was a painful shock to have Cynthia open the 
door when he was halfway up the path that led from 
the street. No retreat was possible. The two young 
people faced one another in the clear morning air irrev- 
ocably. Cynthia hesitated for an instant, indeed, as 
if she might withdraw; but she arrested the movement 
and stood on the doorstep, very pale and fine drawn but 
with head erect and eyes steady. 

Stephen lifted his hat and said good-morning in a 
tone of rather icy civility. He was a little frightened, 
to tell the truth, though he could not have said why he 
was afraid. The fact was that in Cynthia's presence 
he feared his sustaining pride might crumble and let 
him down to a level of entreaty where he would make 
a despicable show of himself. So he managed to be- 
have with a degree of stiffness that misrepresented his 
real state of mind about as completely as possible. 

Cynthia Darrell, being less self-conscious, was able 
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to command herself more satisfactorily. Once she had 
overcome her impulse to flight, she had little difficulty. 
" Is it true that Madam Beatty is dying? " she asked 
in an entirely natural tone, after merely a nod of greet- 
ing. 

" I'm afraid so," he answered. " We thought she 
was going in the night." 

" You were up ? " 

"Nobody could sleep through it. Besides, they 
thought she had asked for me. In point of fact, she 
took me for her son when I went in to see her. That's 
what she wanted." 

"Her son?" 

" Yes. He disappeared half a century ago, appar- 
ently. Queer, wasn't it? " 

Cynthia's eyes grew moist. " Rather dreadful ! 
You must have had a terrible night." 

" I shouldn't have had a very good one, in any case, 
I only hope she got some comfort out of mistaking me 
for her son." 

"You let her think so?" 

" She wouldn't believe I wasn't, even when she was 
told. What I really came for was my overshoes. I 
must have left them." 

"Perhaps you did." Cynthia's voice hardened. 
Then she looked at his feet, which were obviously 
soaked ; and her manner changed. She darted back in- 
side the hall as if expecting him to follow, which he did 
because he could do nothing else. " Here they are," 
she went on in a different tone. 

"Thank you," he answered "Stupid of me to 
forget them." 

" You're not intending to teach all the morning with 
wet feet? " she demanded with almost maternal fierce- 
ness. 
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" It won't hurt me." 

" Of course it will. How can you? " 

At that moment, the door of the sitting-room opened, 
and Mrs. Leeds appealed on the threshold, smiling 
amiably. Cynthia appealed to her. " Look ! Stephen 
left his arctics here, and he's planning to sit all the 
morning with his feet sopping wet. It isn't right." 

" I don't see how I can prevent him if he's made up 
his mind to commit suicide that way." Mrs. Leeds was 
very calm. 

"I wouldn't think of going out without rubber 
boots," declared Cynthia excitedly. 

" I wouldn't think of going out at all," Mrs. Leeds 
countered, " but I don't have to." 

" I'm all right/' Stephen said firmly. 

" Still, it would be more sensible if you'd take along 
a pair of Mr. Leeds's slippers. I'll get them. He has 
several." Mrs. Leeds made off with the surprising 
speed that was so out of keeping with her look of immo- 
bility. 

" Do take them. Won't you ? " Cynthia urged him. 

" If Mrs. Leeds insists, I suppose I must." He made 
the point of excluding Cynthia unnecessarily plain. 

She did not seem to notice. " That's right. It's 
the only thing to do. I should hate to think of you 
with we£ feet all the morning." 

"Then you would think of me? I supposed you 
were too much engrossed in your plans to go to the 
ends of the earth somewhere." 

" Stephen ! " It was a cry of suffering even more 
than of broken pride, if the young man could but 
have understood — a signal that she was ready at last 
to give up everything else for the sake of her love. 

Unfortunately, Stephen was not wise enough to fn- 
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terpret it He was caught in a maze of new emotions, 
and quite unable to make any sense out of Cynthia's 
apparent anxiety about his health and her protest 
against his reopening of their quarrel. He was, more- 
over, dull-headed from loss of sleep and waste of nerve 
tissue. " I'm only taking you at your own word," he 
said stubbornly — and thought himself sensible in so 
saying. 

If there had been time, I think that Cynthia would 
have gone further and explained her attitude, which 
might have settled their difficulties then and there. 
But they had to be off to school; and, besides, Mrs. 
Leeds reappeared at the moment with the slippers she 
had gone to fetch. The opportunity slipped by with 
nothing said Instead, Cynthia marched resolutely 
down the path in her rubber boots, leaving Mrs. Leeds 
to deal with Stephen as she would. 

" These aren't handsome, but they'll be better than 
wet feet," she pleaded, holding out the slippers, 

" Thank you very much. I dare say it's more sen- 
sible to change," Stephen responded. 

"Of course it is. Have you and Cynthia quar- 
relled? " Mrs. Leeds shot the question out abruptly, 
as Stephen gathered up his footgear and turned to go. 

" She told me she hadn't any intention of marrying 
me, that's all. At least, she implied that I'd be a fool 
to expect it. Then she ran off and left me. I haven't 
seen her since till just now, but I've no reason to sup- 
pose she wasn't saying what she meant." 

Mrs. Leeds looked at him kindly through her spec- 
tacles, and pursed her lips. " I know I mustn't keep 
you now," she said, " but I'd like to talk matters over 
with you. I haven't been able to get a word out of 
Cynthia, though I knew something was wrong. I sup- 
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pose I'm to blame for stirring you up about her flirting 
with this missionary idea, whatever it is. Fm sorry." 

" You're not to blame," he protested. " If Cynthia 
is going into that sort of thing, there's no reason why 
she shouldn't say so. I'd rather know than be kept 
dangling." 

" But is she? " Mrs. Leeds asked. " I don't know , 
any more than I told you yesterday." 

" I certainly don't." 

"Then I'd say Cynthy was behaving like a fool. 
She owes you an explanation if she's going to throw 
you over." 

" I prefer not to ask her. She's perfectly free to do 
what she chooses." 

"Oh, you're both free enough; but you might as 
well be reasonable. If you're willing to trust me again 
after my meddling, I wish you'd come ill and talk 
things over. Cynthy's going to be away for Sunday, 
you know." 

" I know." Stephen hesitated. " It can't do any 
good, Mrs. Leeds, but of course I'll be glad to come to 
see you." 

" Come to tea on Saturday evening, then. I'll ar- 
range so that we can have a talk. I'm sorry to hear 
that Madam Beatty's worse." 

" They thought she was dying in the night." 

Mrs. Leeds nodded. u Yes. I wish I could ask you 
to have your meals with us till it's over, but I suppose 
I can't as things are between you and Cynthy. Well, 
well! We must try to get to the bottom of all this. 
You can rest assured that I'll do my best" 

Stephen splashed on to the Academy with better 
courage. It had been a shock to meet Cynthia, and it 
was utterly impossible to understand her. She hadn't 
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any business to be worrying about his wet feet when she 
had plunged him into such hellish torment by her head- 
strong temper. That was too cheeky of her, by half. 
Mrs. Leeds's attitude gave him a ray of comfort; only 
her interference might make matters worse. If Cyn- 
thia had stopped loving him, that was the end of it. 
She would go to Africa, or wherever she pleased, and 
she might for anything he would do to stop her. Mrs. 
Leeds evidently didn't realize the tragic significance of 
what had happened. At the same time, it would be 
worth while to talk with her, for she was as sensible a 
woman as ever lived. There was the thousandth 
chance that he had been too despairing. 

As he entered the schoolroom, his thoughts went 
back to Madam Beatty. It was odd that Mrs. Leeds 
had shown so little concern about her. She had seemed 
almost callous in her casual reference, as if nothing in- 
terested her except the inconvenience to himself. Yet 
she must have known Madam Beatty for decades. 
How could she be so detached from any personal feel- 
ing in regard to some one who was at least an old ac- 
quaintance, even if not an intimate friend? At least, 
she had shown no feeling. 

Miss Creswell, who was certainly not a sentimental 
person as a rule, seemed much more affected by the 
poor old lady's condition. She made anxious in- 
quiries as soon as Stephen entered the room, and was 
in possession of all the main facts before he had time 
to change out of his wet boots into Micah Leeds's 
shabby slippers. Stephen was so conscious of looking 
as ravaged as he felt that he was glad to have the ex- 
cuse of his vigil on Madam Beatty's account to serve as 
an explanation. Without that, he would have hated to 
undergo the scrutiny of Miss Creswell's penetrating 
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eye. As it was, he felt no fear of her discovering that 
anything was the matter with him except lack of sleep 
and the regret he might be expected to feel at the 
disappearance of his venerable housemate. The event 
touched her, she said frankly, because it meant the 
passing of the last remnant of an older order. 

She returned to the subject during the recess, while 
she was airing her little recitation room. " Madam 
Beatty's had little enough to live for ever since — well, 
for the last thirty or forty years, I suppose. But she 
has got something out of it, after all : I've always ad- 
mired her, in spite of the way she's made Amanda 
Whitney do for her. Nobody was ever more game. I 
hope she'll die without realizing that she didn't actually 
see her son last night." 

" I don't believe she'll ever: know. Perhaps she'll 
die in her sleep." 

While Stephen spoke, the sound of the meeting- 
house bell rose above the noise that the boys and girls 
were making in the assembly room. They fell silent 
at once, listening intently to the clear notes so unusual 
at that hour. Through the windows, which had been 
opened during the recess, the sound of slow tolling came 
solemn and distinct. 

" She's gone," whispered Miss Creswell. " Listen." 

After the warning strokes, there was a brief pause. 
Then : one, two, three, four, five; and another break. 

" It would be three times if a man had died," Miss 
Creswell explained under her breath. " They don't 
toll it now except for very old people." 

Again the bell took up its announcement. Slowly, 
monotonously, it beat out the years of Madam Beatty's 
life. The series seemed to the listeners never-ending. 
Threescore years and ten were passed, fourscore, an- 
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other decade still — ninety-one strokes on the sweet- 
toned metal before the end The iteration became al- 
most overwhelming as it went on. This was the brief 
summary of the life that had just gone, the melancholy 
recital of the far-reaching years. 

Its significance seemed to be caught by the scholars 
as well as by Miss Creswell and Stephen: they tobk 
their seats at the close of the recess without being called 
to order and without any hint of their usual turbulence. 
Stephen allowed them to sit in silence and listen until 
the tolling stopped. There would be a lack of rever- 
ence, he felt, in going on with the business of life be- 
fore the full tribute of respect to mortality had been 
paid. Besides, it was hard enough for him to go on 
at all that day. The shock he had undergone was far 
greater, he recognized, than his brief and casual rela- 
tionship to Madam Beatty warranted; but it was none 
the less real In that crowded room, last night, he had 
seen the near approach of death for the first time, and 
he had not passed through the experience unchanged. 
He did not quite know what it had done for him : only 
that he was in some way different 

He wondered, in a flash of introspective analysis, 
whether he felt like that simply because death was new 
to him, or whether the staggering blow he had received 
from Cynthia was the real cause. It seemed to him 
that the spring of life had been broken. He could go 
on as a kind of simulacrum, but not as the same being 
he was twenty-four hours earlier. The tolling of the 
bell curiously clarified his position in regard to Cynthia, 
if not to the mysteries which Madam Beatty was en- 
countering. He cast aside as foolish the hopes raised by 
Mrs. Leeds and by Cynthia herself, that morning. He 
faced reality now, he thought — reality from which 
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every veil of illusion had been stripped There were 
all sorts of reasons why he must go on living, but not 
for life's own sake. Duty, not impulse, held him to 
his course. 

His young face was very stern as he called up a class 
to recite. To teach, the day through, happened to be 
his first duty. 
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Madam Beatty was buried on Saturday morning. 
Stephen could not understand why it was considered 
necessary to hold a service in the church, since the poor 
old woman had outlived the generations that knew her. 
It appeared, however, that the distinction of age made 
a public funeral more decorous. A distant cousin, 
herself an old woman, appeared on the scene mysteri- 
ously and took charge of things. She must have been 
a stranger to Madam Beatty, or virtually that, since 
the Whitneys had never seen her through all the years ; 
but she claimed the rights and duties of kinship, and 
made arrangements to have Madam Beatty's belongings 
sent away as soon as might be. Probably, Stephen 
thought, she wished to have the use of them quickly, 
for she could not expect to keep them many years, at 
best. 

The public funeral was justified by the numbers who 
attended it, at all events. In spite of the nearly impas- 
sable roads, from which the snow and ice had for the 
most part melted, only to give place to increasing depths 
of mud, people came from far and near to pay a final 
tribute of respect to the woman who had died. Or 
perhaps, since to most of them she was a mere name 
or a visual image and a legend, they came to do homage 
to death itself. It was certainly not mere curiosity 
that drew them, although a superficial cynicism might 
so have misread their motive. They were solemn as 
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well as decorous in their behavior. If there was un- 
common interest in the fact that an ex-governor of a 
neighboring state had braved the weather in order to 
be present, that was because they took pride in any- 
thing that' reflected credit on Harley. The faltering 
old gentleman had been a figure of national fame in 
his day; and he added a touch of dignity to the scene. 
Moreover, his horses and his coachman helped to bolster 
up the cherished legend of poor Madam Beatty's im- 
portance. 

Stephen fell in with little Julian Ransom as he came 
away from the church, and saw — to his enlightenment 
as well as surprise — that the boy was on the verge of 
tears. 

" You went to see her often, didn't you? " he asked 
kindly. 

" I hate to have her dead," Julian broke out, clench- 
ing his fists. 

"Yes, but she was very old. Perhaps she would 
rather not have lived any longer." Stephen wondered, 
as he spoke, whether it were true. 

"I don't believe that," the boy objected. "She 
wasn't old, the way some people are, even if she was 
ninety. I hate to have her dead." 

Stephen did not know what to say. The lad's grief 
seemed to him a little absurd and hysterical, though it 
was obviously sincere. "Why do you miss her so 
much? "he asked. 

Julian turned away his head. " I liked-her," he mut- 
tered. " She wap my friend." 

" I liked her, too." Stephen spoke in all sincerity. 
Madam Beatty's life might not have been a very use- 
ful one, as he was accustomed to reckon usefulness, and 
for many years she had been fighting off death in a 
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shadowed valley of idleness. Nevertheless, when he 
went up to his room in the Whitney house and saw the 
closed door opposite, he felt that Harley was poorer 
for the loss of her. He wondered whether Julian, im- 
pressionable and imaginative child that he was, did not 
mourn for her on account of the quality she had, which 
set her apart from any one who was left. Perhaps he 
had woven her into a dream of existence at once more 
vivid and more dignified than actuality. She had 
seemed, always, a creature of a different world from 
that of the staid present. As a symbol, if not as a sur- 
vivor, she had had her value. 

While he sat there in his room after the funeral, 
Stephen's mind turned soon — as was inevitable — 
from the dead to the living, and to Cynthia. He had 
not even caught sight of her since their last encounter 
in the Leeds's front hall, three days before, until he 
saw her across the church at the funeral. He won- 
dered now whether the proud inflexibility of her face 
during the service had any meaning for himself, or 
whether she had been wholly absorbed in thoughts of 
Madam Beatty. He had glanced often in her direction 
and had longed to know. He had never seen her more 
beautiful, it seemed to him, and never so inaccessible. 

He was sorry he had promised Mrs. Leeds to come 
to supper that night, for talking could do no good. It 
gave him a wrench to think that Cynthia would not be 
there, although her absence \yas the reason why he had 
been invited. Even if Mrs. Leeds had succeeded in 
making Cynthia tell her plans and explain her behavior, 
what use would it be ? Cynthia had made up her mind, 
quite evidently, that she preferred an unhampered ca- 
reer and had taken the most direct method of getting 
rid of obstacles. Well, she had succeeded; she would 
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not be troubled again as far as he was concerned. 
Nothing could come of kind Mrs. Leeds's assistance. 
Still, it would be interesting, in a way, to find out what 
excuse Cynthia had offered for her conduct. 

When he appeared in the Leeds's sitting-room, 
Stephen was in a mood at once cynical and despondent. 
Glad though he was to escape from the post-funeral 
atmosphere of the Whitneys', he found it difficult to 
face the situation here. 

Micah Leeds did not help by his greeting. " It is 
a pleasure to see you, as always, Mr. Quaid. The oc- 
casion is marred only by the absence of your good 
friend Cynthia. She will regret missing you." 

" Mr. Quaid ought to be able to stand us, without 
Cynthy, for once/' put in Mrs. Leeds hastily. " We're 
not gay when we're alone here, but we're likely to be 
more cheerful companions than he'd have at home to- 
night." 

Mr. Leeds rubbed his hands together nervously. 
" To be sure, to be sure. A house of mourning is irk- 
some to the young. Possibly the exchange of company 
may be tolerable to you, Mr. Quaid, in view of the sad 
events of the past days, even though Cynthia is not 
here." 

"It's always delightful to be with you and Mrs. 
Leeds," Stephen replied, though this did not express 
his actual feeling of the moment. He would have liked 
to run away, from the house, from Harley/and per- 
haps from all the world he had known. 

Things were better when Martha Crawford haled 
them to the dining-room, as she did almost at once. 
Her granite temper was a safeguard against any non- 
sense of whatever sort, while Henry Labussy had also 
to be considered. No one save Micah Leeds could have 
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been unaffected by the influences of his household, and 
he was much too interested in prattling about books 
and current events to have any attention left for per- 
sonalities. 

Mrs. Leeds's tactics, after supper, to get a chance to 
talk with Stephen alone, were simple and effective. She 
said, quite naturally: "There's something I have to 
talk over with Mr. Quaid, Micah. If you'll excuse us, 
I'll take him into the parlor and leave you to read in 
peace." 

"Certainly, my dear," Mr. Leeds responded gal- 
lantly, " unless you prefer to remain here, in which 
case I will myself go out." 

"No, no," she said. "We shan't be long, very 
likely. Come, Mr. Quaid." 

Feeling as if he were being taken before a court of 
the Inquisition, Stephen followed his hostess into the 
parlor. More than ever, he shrank from exposing his 
tormented heart to any one. He knew so little what 
to make of his own attitude towards Cynthia, now he 
had had time to settle down to stubborn resistance to 
the pain, and so little how to interpret Cynthia, that he 
could scarcely bear the notion of touching his hurt with 
speech. 

Mrs. Leeds sat down promptly at one end of the 
sofa, and motioned him to a place by her side. " I've 
found out what the matter is," she announced. 

Stephen was startled. "Did I do something she 
didn't like? "he asked. 

Mrs. Leeds shook her head. " You put her into a 
temper, but that's not what I mean. That's not the root 
of the matter." 

" What is ? Did she tell you ? " 

" Bless you, no! I haven't been able to get a rea- 
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sonable word out of her. But you mustn't keep on in- 
terrupting me." 

"I'm sorry." 

" Never mind that. I don't suppose what I say will 
mean anything to you, anyhow, Mr. Quaid, but I shall 
have to put it in general terms. You must make what 
you can of it. Do you see what I mean? " 

" But what is it? " Stephen had never known Mrs. 
Leeds to beat about the bush like this before, and he 
couldn't help showing his impatience. 

Mrs. Leeds took off her spectacles and absorbed her- 
self in wiping them. " I know I haven't said anything 
yet," she murmured, "and I'd much prefer not to. If 
I thought there was a good chance of your finding out 
for yourself, I'd keep still, instead of talking like an 
old magpie. Mr. Leeds is fond of saying that we're 
nothing but farmers, which has a good deal of truth in 
it. As a farmer's wife, I've no business to be super- 
intending the love affairs of young men and women 
who fly so high as you and Cynthia." 

" I wish you'd tell me," Stephen pleaded, quite be- 
wildered and dismayed by his friend's unwonted flow 
of speech. 

The spectacles were carefully replaced on Mrs. 
Leeds's nose before she spoke again. She eyed Ste- 
phen owlishly. " It's simple enough," she said at length. 
" The only trouble is that Cynthy's a woman. At 
least, that's how I size it up." ^ 

" But what has that got to do with it? " 

" Everything. I was afraid you wouldn't under- 
stand. Let me tell you. Cynthy's a woman. She's 
got a mind, and a pretty good one, but maybe she's got 
more feeling than mind. Just now she has been taken 
with a noble desire to straighten out the world, and at 
the same time she's afraid." 
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" Then you think she really does mean to be a mis- 
sionary ? I'm stupid, I suppose, but I don't understand 
yet." 

" No reason why you should, my dear yotyig man. 
I'm no good at explaining. I always depend on my 
husband for that. What I mean is that Cynthy will 
never get at things by thinking about them so much as 
by feeling them. I don't say she hasn't any feeling about 
you. She's a very upright girl, so it isn't likely she'd 
have led you on unless she felt like marrying you in the 
end. But now she's taken by this missionary idea, and 
she's less afraid of that than she is of you." 

" But there's no reason why she should be afraid of 
me. She never has been." Stephen could not under- 
stand. 

Mrs. Leeds smiled. " Maybe it is a good sign that 
she is now. She's a woman, as I say, though I'm not 
going to try to explain how that comes in. What I 
don't know, of course, is why she quarrelled with you, 
the other day." 

" It was nothing at all, really," Stephen explained 
with a return of hot indignation. " I said I thought 
I had a right to know whether she was planning to go 
to the ends of the earth. It mightn't be possible for me 
to hunt her up out there." 

"Oh!" Mrs. Leeds meditated. "You weren't 
exactly tactful, it seems to me. Most girls like to think 
that their young men would follow them to China, if 
they chose to go." 

Stephen's face grew more sombre. This was some- 
thing he could understand, and it threw new light on 
the situation. "What can I do about it?" he asked 
mournfully. 

" Bless me ! What a question to ask ! How should 
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I know? I'm a woman, too, and I can't tell you how 
to do your courting. You'll find a way, no doubt, 
when the time comes. Young men do, I've noticed. 
I shouldn't have said what I have except that I'm to 
blame for starting your quarrel with Cynthy. You'd 
better think the whole matter over. I guess you'll 
see." 

9 1 What I'm afraid of is that she won't even talk with 
me again." 

" Try it. She likes to talk, and I'm pretty sure she 
likes talking with you. She always has. You may 
have to begin at the beginning again, but you've got 
plenty of time. She won't go anywhere till she's made 
herself a? doctor. We can be sure of that." 

In spite of himself, Stephen felt a little cheered. He 
must have seemed to Cynthia brutal, the other day, even 
if she hadn't jumped to the conclusion that he didn't 
really care for her. It had been stupid to imply that 
he wouldn't go to the end of the world to marry her, 
since he would do more than that — when he could. 
He hadn't taken into account her impulsiveness, her 
high-strung sensitiveness, which he acknowledged to 
be much greater than his own. He couldn't believe 
that there was anything in Mrs. Leeds's suggestion of 
fear as an element in Cynthia's hasty dismissal of him. 
He didn't understand about that, anyhow, while he 
saw perfectly that he had been to blame in giving her 
the impression of lukewarhmess on his part That he 
might be able to remedy, and no scruple of pride should 
stand in his way. His face grew resolute, as'he an- 
swered Mrs. Leeds. 

" Oh, yes, I'll have it all out with her if there's any 
way to make her listen. She's got to listen. I'm very 
grateful to you, Mrs. Leeds." 
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Mrs. Leeds rose slowly to her feet. " You needn't 
be,*' she said. " I only hope you young folks won't 
make a mess of your affairs. All I can do is to clear 
the decks when you come here to see Cynthy. Sup- 
pose we go back to Mr. Leeds now." 

Conversation in the sitting-room lagged, however. 
Micah Leeds was preoccupied with a book, into which 
he had plunged after supper, and much less voluble 
than was his wont, while Mrs. Leeds and Stephen had 
said all they really wished to say to one another in the 
parlor. The young man took his leave very early, glad 
to escape from a house where the absence of Cynthia 
forced itself upon him so insistently. 

Nevertheless, he had no desire to hasten back to his 
own quarters to-night, for there the emptiness of 
Madam Beatt/s room would oppress his spirits, 
which were low enough at best. He ought to talk with 
the Whitneys for a little before they went to bed; but 
there would be plenty of time. He was pleased when 
be saw that the door of the shoemaker's shop stood 
partly open, and he accepted the unspoken invitation 
without a second thought. Mr. Ellis was inside, sit- 
ting idle for once, with a newspaper on his knee. 

" Come in to see the old man, did you ? " he inquired 
rhetorically. "Set down. Nobody's been in this 
evenin'." 

"The walking isn't any too good yet. Probably 
most people are keeping at home out of the mud." 

" I guess they be. They can't be blamed, either, 
though I was feelin' kinder lonely. Got to thinkin' 
about the funeral." 

" Poor Madam Beatty." Stephen sighed in formal 
acquiescence. He did not wish to talk of her. 

Mr. Ellis took him up. " I dunno's I pity her so 
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much. If what my friend the parson says is true, she's 
better off than she's ever been before. I guess the 
dominie's reasonably sure, or at any rate he knows a 
lot more about jt than I pretend to. No, I wa'n't pityin' 
her. What I don't like is to have all the folks die 
who're older'n I be." 

" Yes, I can see that, but you won't be the last leaf 
for a great many years yet, Mr. Ellis." 

" Oh, I'll hang on for a while, I guess," the shoe- 
maker pursued meditatively, " though I'm older 'n I 
sometimes act I've got work in me yet." 

Stephen looked at him, wondering at the zest for 
labor the old man showed. Why did he continue to 
work so hard, when it was obvious that he could afford 
an easier life? "You certainly work as hard as any 
man should, no matter what his age is," he remarked 

" Why shouldn't I ? As long as I can, I know there 
ain't so much chance of my bein' buried." 

" Still, you've done your fair share of work before 
this," Stephen objected. 

Mr. Ellis eyed him quizzically. " What's a man's 
fair share? You're eddicated, Mr. Quaid, so mebbe 
you know. I don't. I've been told every man has to 
eat a peck o' dirt before he dies, but I never heard he 
had to do so much work, an' no more. Have you ? " 

"No-0-0." Stephen could not counter the argu- 
ment, and did not wish to be forced into the attempt, 
since his own scheme of life contemplated no such limi- 
tation of effort. 

"I thought as much," the cobbler went on. "I 
guess you're out f 'r what you can get, an' I kinder think 
you're not goin' to quit till you've got all you can. I 
understood you to say you're goin' to study law, didn't 
I?!' 
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" Yes, I'm planning to, next year." 

" Then you're not liable to stop workin' white there's 
fools to go to law — not unless you branch off into 
politics an' rise to be president. There ain't much f r 
a man to do after that, it seems, t dessay that's why 
they don't live long in cases where they're not mur- 
dered." 

Stephen grinned, " You don't make the job sound 
attractive, Mr. Ellis. I think I'll keep out of the presi- 
dential chair, thank you." 

" That's what young fellers like you say about gettin' 
married, often," Mr. Ellis retorted, " but I notice that 
it don't keep 'em from goin' to the parson's sooner or 
later." 

Stephen felt that he winced, but he was determined 
not to show his sensitiveness in a general discussion 
like this. He would make himself talk about anything 
that happened to come up. He would speak the truth, 
moreover. " I don't promise myself not to marry," he 
said. " What's the use ? As you say, it's a habit men 
have." 

" So it is, though I dunno's you can call it a habit 
exactly, when most men don't do it but once. I guess 
you won't prove an exception, from what I've heard." 

" I hope I shan't disappoint you," Stephen replied, 
" but it takes two to make a bargain, you know." 

"Women are queer about manyin'," Mr. Ellis 
mused. " I've lived long enough so that I've come %o 
dread funerals, as I say, an' I've neyer understood why 
girls should insist on bein' pestered to death before 
they'll say yes to a young feller. 'Tain't as if they 
didn't like bein' married, for they do — better'n most 
men, in the long run. 'Tain't as if they had trouble 
about makin' up their minds about most things, either. 
It beats me." 
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u It's queer enough," Stephen agreed heartily. The 
enlightenment he had received from Mrs. Leeds didn't 
enable him to solve the riddle : he knew only that the 
one hope in his own case seemed to be to press his suit 
more earnestly than ever before. 

" I guess it's one of the mysteries,^ the cobbler went 
on. " Mebbe it's just as well, when you stop to think 
of it. If men-folks knew, they niight find it so easy 
to marry that they'd stop doin' it. Young fellers like 
the fun of courtin' as much as women do, when all's 
said." 

"It's not much fun unless the girl gives in finally," 
objected Stephen. 

" The girl gen'rally does, unless she has two after 
her at once, in which case somebody's liable to be dis- 
appointed. That's why I can't see the reason they 
should be so offish. It ain't wholly reasonable, is it? " 

" Nobody's wholly reasonable, I'm afraid," said 
Stephen, out of the abundant wisdom of his three and 
twenty years. 

" That's as true as anything the parson will put into 
his sermon to-morrer." Mr. Ellis stroked his beard w 
solemnly. " Lucky f 'r some of us, too. When I get 
low in my mind, I say to myself : ' Ellis, you may be a 
blamed fool, but you don't have to feel lonesome. The 
crop of fools is the only one that ain't likely to fail.' 
That cheers me up a good deal, usually." 

Stephen thought of the consoling platitude as he 
picked his way home along the dark street, and he felt 
better for. his meeting with the* cynical shoemaker. 
Mrs. Leeds had shown him the folly of some of his 
ways, although she had made no attempt to defend 
Cynthia. He was inclined, on his own part, to go fur- 
ther, and exculpate Cynthia, while he called himself the 
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chief of bunglers. Yet it was easy and comforting to 
agree with Mr. Ellis. There was more hope of his be- 
ing able to repair the mischief he had done, since fools 
before now had won fair ladies. He need not abase 
himself except to confess his stupidity. With explan- 
ation would come understanding and a return to the 
old terms. At least, that was what he might hope ; and 
he would hope until he had the chance to see Cynthia. 
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The opportunity for which Stephen had hoped on 
the night of the funeral was harder to find than he had 
anticipated. Cynthia Darrell returned to Harley and 
taught her classes as usual on Monday, but she kept 
herself in marvellous obscurity. Stephen did not meet 
her on the street, though he could not understand how 
she managed to elude him, and he was equally unsuc- 
cessful when he boldly asked for her at the Leeds's 
door. On Monday evening she had slipped out for a 
call, Mrs. Leeds said with sympathetic regret; and on 
Tuesday night Martha Crawford explained bluntly that 
she was taking supper with the Rollinses. A sense of 
shame took Stephen into the house on Wednesday, 
even though Mrs. Leeds told him that Cynthia had gone 
to bed with a headache, which she implied was so un- 
usual an event as to be suspicious. 

At the end of a call that gave no satisfaction to any 
one, so morose was the visitor and so unable to play up 
to the flourishings of Mr. Leeds, Stephen went home 
determined not to return unless Cynthia first gave him 
some sign of forgiveness. Indeed, Mrs. Leeds, in 
despair, hinted gently that it might be well for him to 
space his attempts at reconciliation, lest he give Cynthia 
the satisfaction of believing herself persecuted. All 
his resentment had come back; he was ready to agree 
that he could not keep on besieging the house in this 
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fashion. If Cynthia wished to keep out of his way, she 
could of course do it. If she meant the break to be 
final, she could have her desire. What she couldn't 
bring about by any manoeuvres was to make him her 
slave, to come or go according to her whim. 

He hoped, magnanimously, that she would not be 
dissatisfied, later on, with the choice she had made. She 
might find that ministering to sick heathen was not 
quite all she had pictured it in her enthusiasm, and she 
might regret her refusal to share the life of a decent 
man who was going to mount high in his profession. 
From what he knew of her tastes, he felt very much 
afraid that she would live to regret the way she had 
taken. This distressed him, since he did not pretend to 
himself that he had ceased to care for her. He loved 
her desperately, but he would not sink so low as to 
crawl about abjectly in pursuit of her. 

It troubled him, also, that he did not know with any 
certainty what her plans really were. He had had no 
means of finding out anything more than he had got 
from the dark hints of Mrs. Leeds on the afternoon 
of the quarrel. Possibly Cynthia was not so much eaten 
up with zeal for extending the influence of the Christian 
religion as she was with some more mundane desire. 
Perhaps she had no intention whatever of becoming a 
medical missionary, but had merely grasped at the idea 
as an excuse for a break. . Or perhaps, again, she had 
merely lost her temper, and was now too proud to 
acknowledge it. However the case stood, he was not 
going to do more than he had already done towards a 
reconciliation. 

To this stubborn attitude Stephen held, but he got no 
joy from it. Somehow his self-righteousness brought 
little satisfaction. He did not attempt to call on 
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Cynthia; he avoided the Leeds's house as if he had 
never frequented it ; he slackened his pace when he saw 
Cynthia on the street — as within a few days he -in- 
evitably did — that she might pass on without their 
meeting. Once he £ven avoided her by turning sharply 
aside, and drawing back, when he was about to go into 
the post-office and saw her inside. At church he gazed 
upon her sombrely from a distance; and public gath- 
erings where die might be, he eschewed. His attend- 
ance at prayer-meetings, from being irregular, fell off 
altogether, while he pleaded the excuse of study for 
keeping out of a play that was in rehearsal, twice 
weekly, at Grange Hall. Cynthia was to have a part 
in it, and he would not. It took ingenuity and watch- 
fulness never to encounter her, but it was possible by 
taking thought and an occasional quick turn. 

Yet, as I say, he got no joy from his success. The 
snow had completely disappeared now, and spring was 
in the air. The tone of the blue sky, on pleasant days, 
had altered; there were robins as well as bluebirds in 
the trees; and leaf-buds had swollen to such a point 
that, although there was yet no green, the branches of 
the maples no longer looked quite bare. To these signs 
of awakening, Stephen's heart gave no response. He 
did his work doggedly, not permitting his gloom to 
cloud the hours he spent with his classes; but after 
school he ranged abroad quite out of tune with every- 
thing else in Nature. As a matter of fact, he was nearly 
blind to the processes that make glad the heart of nor- 
mal man in the spring of the year. Life in that sense 
was nothing to him, since life had become a seri- 
ous business of doing one's work and getting as large 
a reward as possible out of it. Self-centred ambition 
resumed him, softened only by the thought that he 
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could at least provide for his parents in their old age 
if he got on as fast as he intended. 

A letter from Oliver Bates, which came just then, 
did not make him more cheerful. Oliver had been jour- 
neying widely, but he was back in Paris, and about to 
sail for God's own country, whither Isabel had preceded 
him. He was rejoicing in the prospect of returning, 
particularly in view of his marriage, which was now 
definitely set for the twentieth of June. Stephen was 
hotly adjured to make no plans that would prevent him 
from being on hand at least a week before the wedding. 
As a final sacrifice — Oliver vowed it should be final — 
to the families concerned, there would be an excess of 
pomp and show at the affair, and Stephen would be 
needed, not only as best man, but as the one human be- 
ing to whom the bridegroom could express freely the 
thoughts he was certain to have at the time. It would 
be that, or bust, as Oliver forecast the situation. More- 
over, Stephen was not to get coy for fear he might not 
know what to do or wear when he emerged from the 
backwoods on the glitter of New York. He must play 
the part of the well-known lilies of the field: simply 
shake himself loose after his sylvan hibernation and not 
take a damn bit of pains except to get on board the 
right train at the right time. They would look up 
clothes in New York — such clothes as couldn't be 
purchased in Boston. As to steering about the world 
of fashion, that would be easy for anybody with his 
height and brass. Oliver intended to select as ushers, 
out of his acquaintances and the kinsfolk of Isabel and 
himself, those young men who were least afflicted with 
imbecility. He implied that Stephen would still shine, 
saying cynically that Americans had no manners worth 
mentioning and could only hope not to behave like 
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monkeys by having more than anthropoid intelli- 
gence. 

All this was very friendly, even if not exactly flatter- • 
ing as from one who had obviously taken on a Euro- 
pean venefer during the past months — an American 
who had a sneer for his countrymen, while he professed 
a love for the scene of their foolish antics. What cut' 
Stephen to the heart was Oliver's too evident happiness. 
Not that he wished good old Oily to be any less pleased 
with the future awaiting him at home; only it was hard 
to view his own prospects in the light of such effulgent 
prosperity. The contrast was so sharp that it hurt 
With Cynthia gone from the foreground of life, and 
gone, indeed, from the far horizon, the world was 
black. The necessary years of professional study, and 
the struggle that must inevitably follow them, were no 
longer a delightful challenge to him. Duty and deter- 
mination must be the twin stars by which he set his 
course; and they gave forth no warming rays. 

Oliver had recently heard, when he wrote, of 
Stephen's plan to study law, but he did not dwell upon 
it. He dismissed the matter too lightly, Stephen felt, 
and was hurt by this also. Oliver chose to postpone 
all discussion until his return, saying that he couldn't 
deal with a serious proposition of that kind while play- 
ing the giddy goat in Paris. He intimated that he ex- 
pected Stephen to stand by their old agreement to go 
into business together, which meant, as far as his in- 
clinations were concerned, a plunge into the great West. 
He would reason with the learned school-master when 
he got back, and would know the reason why before 
giving up such a corking scheme as he had in mind. 
He repeated, Isabel felt that a perfectly unchaperoned 
life on the Plains would be as near heaven as she wished 
to get for a good many years. 
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Stephen read the letter several times over before 
placing it finally in the neat file of his correspondence. 
He was disheartened and disappointed by Oliver. He 
couldn't refuse to see the poor fellow married, if such 
a gawky countryman as he were really wanted at the 
festivities; but he would then be finished with the busi- 
ness. Another chapter would close. More alone than 
ever, he would take up the plodding life suited to a drab 
creature without social backing, whose only chance of 
distinction must come through professional success. 
Oliver would be done for in one way, and he himself 
in quite another. It was too bad, but his friend would 
never accomplish anything, now, while he himself 
would never have anything to enjoy except the possible 
flavor of riches and renown in the distant future. 

Dr. Ransom took him gently to task, one day, when 
they met by chance, for his neglect of the church serv- 
ices and Sunday-school that he had previously attended 
" Don't you think," reasoned the minister, " that a man 
in a position like yours ought to take part in the life of 
the town ? It seems to me he has a duty to perform in 
that way, both to himself and as an example to others." 

Stephen was conscious of a feeling of guilt, but he 
tried to def aid himself. " You know I'm not going to 
be here after this term. I've only a few weeks to stay. 
It doesn't matter very much to Harley, does it, what I 
do, as long as I run the Academy properly? " 

" I'm sorry you're leaving. It's a bad thing for the 
school to have so many changes, though nobody can 
blame you for going on in the way you have marked 
out for yourself. But that's one trouble with the situa- 
tion. You don't feel responsible, as you might if you 
were going to stay here, I suppose. I wish you'd think 
of us, however. Just because you have done so well 
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with the school, it makes me sorry to have you draw 
away from the best influences here at the time when 
you could be most valuable. Don't you see? " 

Stephen looked at the stalwart, gray-haired figure 
beside him, and could not help dealing straightforwardly 
with a man who was at once so earnest and so true. Dr. 
Ransom inspired respect and merited candor. " I see 
what you mean," he acknowledged. " From your point 
of view, I guess I've been something of a failure here. 
It's a good thing I'm going to clear out. I could never 
fit in permanently, even if I cared to go on as a teacher. 
For one thing, my views about religion have changed a 
great deal since I came, last year. I've talked with 
you about that. I believe in churches and what they 
do, but I haven't much faith left, in your sense. I won't 
be a hypocrite." 

" That would be all wrong. But not being a hypo- 
crite is a pretty negative kind of virtue. Don't you 
think so?" A shadow had passed quickly over the 
clergyman's face. " I hoped you would cling to your 
faith in spite of the doubts you've had." 

" Please don't misunderstand me," Stephen pleaded. 
" I'm not against religion, but I don't believe what I 
used to, and what you do, that's all If I said publicly 
what I think to myself, I should shock people here, so 
I'd better say nothing at all." 

" He that is not with me is against me," Dr. Ransom 
quoted. 

" I suppose so; but that's not how I feel. I've no 
right to disturb other people with the doubts that 
trouble me. I won't do that, here or anywhere else. 
Besides, there's another reason — a personal one — 
why I keep away from church meetings." 

" What do you mean? Have I done something to 
offend you? If I have-," 
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" No, no, Dr. Ransom," Stephen interrupted. " It 
hasn't anything to do with you, truly, and I can't tell 
anybody what I mean. Only please don't judge me 
harshly, for I want to do what is right." 

" I'm very sorry." The minister's tone was gentle, 
as he laid his hand on Stephen's shoulder. " You must 
judge, not I. You won't mind if I remember you in 
prayer, will you, my friend ? " 

" I shall be grateful to you," replied Stephen humbly, 
for he felt that nothing but good could come of the 
petitions. To be in the thoughts of a man so truly a 
holy minister of God would be in itself an effective 
benediction. Whatever power ruled the world, some 
emanation of it was surely present in Dr. Ransom. 

Still, when he thought of the meeting later, Stephen 
was more than ever glad to be leaving Harley in June. 
He felt that he should have stifled in its atmosphere, if 
he had had to look forward to another twelvemonth 
there. Harley was delightful in its own way; but it 
demanded, as Dr. Ransom had intimated, the accept- 
ance of moral responsibilities which he did not care to 
assume. In a world where nothing remained for him 
except ambition to succeed at the law, he must find a 
place in which his individuality would be untrammelled. 
He needed an environment that would give him the 
freest play. Perhaps he could forget about Cynthia 
Darrell if he plunged into new studies and at the same 
time had to work hard for food and shelter. Perhaps 
his mind would cease the attempt to weigh imponder- 
ables, as it had been doing all these months in Harley. 

It would soon be May. Already plans for the gradu- 
ating exercises of the school in early June were begin- 
ning to excite the boys and girls who were to finish 
'their course. The situation was difficult, but it could 
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be borne. For a few weeks longer he could keep out of 
Cynthia's way, since she chose to ignore his existence. 
Other people than the Leedses might have noticed by 
this time her avoidance of him, and they were doubtless 
gossiping; but that didn't matter. It might even make 
things easier, since there would be less danger of an 
unexpected meeting, which might prove embarrassing 
to everybody concerned. 

Stephen was lonely, it must be said, now that he 
could no longer drop in at the Leeds's house. During 
the winter, his long talks with Cynthia had served to 
piece out the inadequacies of social existence in Harley. 
They had so far sufficed that he had thought of his life 
as remarkably busy and almost gay. Now he found 
his round of work becoming irksome, since it was re- 
lieved by so few human contacts outside of school. The 
dullness of the routine was accentuated by the neces- 
sity of avoiding Cynthia. He needed a social outlet of 
one sort or another, for he was gregarious of instinct, 
and he got very bored when day succeeded day without 
even the variety of prayer^meetings to punctuate the 
week. He was driven by this lack of diversion to 
cultivate the society of the older boys at the Academy 
more than ever before, which was profitable to the boys 
even though not wholly satisfying to himself. As the 
ground dried and the days grew longer, he lingered 
after school to play baseball, and he fell into the habit 
of strolling home with some of the boys who lived in 
the country within walking distance. 

One afternoon, Lemuel Gregg, who, the acknowl- 
edged leader of his class in scholarship and destined to 
enter college the coming year, was on terms of greater 
intimacy with the principal than any of the other boys, 
asked Stephen if he wouldn't like to go to look for 
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mayflowers after school It was rumored that the shy 
buds of the arbutus were opening, although no one 
seemed to have seen any blossoms with his own eyes. 
The children of Harley grew up with an instinct for 
finding the mayflower at the earliest possible date, so 
the rumor was doubtless based on occult knowledge 
rather than observation. At all events, Lemuel Gregg 
was so certain of success that he urged the expedition. 
Several of the fellows were going on the hunt, he said, 
as well as some of the girls, not to mention tagging 
bands of smaller children, who would certainly not be 
-withheld from following, when they knew that their 
elders felt sure of finding the flowers in bloom. 

Stephen was a little surprised at such an outburst of 
interest in any flowers, on the part of the boys espe- 
cially, for he would have supposed them incapable of it. 
Their line was rather to cry down beauty in any form 
than to search for it, under the deposit of winter, on 
obscure pasture slopes. The human problem moved 
Stephen to his quick acceptance of Lemuel Gregg's in- 
vitation, quite as much as any desire he himself felt 
to gather arbutus. He would see what led these chil- 
dren to go " mayflowepng," as they put it His own 
experience was limited to finding a few sickly blooms 
by the wayside in walks out from Lichfield. 

Lemuel Gregg's delicately oval and imperfectly 
shaven face should have given him an inkling of the 
real truth of the matter, if he had been wise enough to 
understand. It was alight with an excitement that had 
little to do with the quest of the flowers, or at least 
with the actual discovery of them. William Kent and 
Eben Rollins, who were creatures of a coarser grain — 
though agreeable hobbledehoys when you came to know 
them — had the same look in their eyes. All three 
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were bubbling over with high spirits, as they set out 
across the still unawakened fields towards Hosmer's 
pasture, where mayflowers were reputed to bloom ear- 
lier than anywhere else. The presence of the school- 
master did not repress them in the least. They shouted, 
and ran about like young colts at play, returning to 
walk with Stephen, without a hint of embarrassment, 
when their frolickings momentarily subsided They 
were, had they but known it, impelled by the Same in- 
stinct that led the youth of Chaucer's day to go a-may- 
ing; the same that, I dare say, sent other youths afield 
in spring, some thousands of years before Queen 
Eleanor brought various pretty customs from France 
to England. 

As the little party approached its destination, a de- 
batable strip of land where Hosmer's pasture met the 
pine forest, it became clear that there was to be plenty 
of competition in the hunt. Groups of children, larger 
and smaller, boys and girls, began to converge on the 
favored spot, shouted greetings with laughter, and 
scattered among the rocks and bushes in search of the 
flowers. 

Eben Rollins was the first to make a find. He was a 
capable young thing, like his older brother Abner. He 
raised a shout "Here's a lot! Big ones! Pink ones!" 

Almost simultaneously, every one, all over the pas- 
ture, began to discover blossoms. With lustrous green 
foliage just showing above the loose carpet of pine 
needles and dried leaves, the mayflowers themselves 
were hidden away from the cold of the nights, and had 
opened in the semi-darkness, quite perfect in the vir- 
ginal purity of their form and freshly odorous as is no 
other flower — at least to the nostrils of one who has 
gathered them in childhood. Here and there a spray 
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had pushed itself hardily forth from cover into full 
sight, but for the most part they were demurely blan- 
keted. As the brown leaves were brushed aside and 
die stems pulled free, their spicy fragrance was blended 
with the scent of the clean mould upon which they 
were nourished. No plant was ever more worthy of 
celebration as the central element in a cult of spring. 

To-day the searchers found plenty of blossoms. 
Their hands were soon filled with loose bunches, which 
they could not wait to strip of imperfect leaves; and 
the baskets that some of the children had brought were 
rapidly piled up with exquisite sprays flung pell-mell 
together. The boys shouted challengingly to one an- 
other as they discovered new beds thick with flowers; 
they gallantly called to their girl friends and established 
them where they had but to stretch out their hands to 
reach the choicest blooms; they rescued the smaller fry, 
who had a tendency to spatter themselves in the snow- 
pools that still filled the hollows. The gayety of every 
one was inextinguishable. Unconscious though they 
were of the significance, of the rites they performed, 
they were true worshippers of Gaia — happy children 
of Mother Earth. 

Stephen gathered his share of flowers, and would 
have been glad to romp like the children if their sense 
of the fitness of things had not raised a barrier beyond 
which he could not pass. No one else was grown up ; 
and therefore the frolic went on without any hint of 
including him. He was not neglected, but he was re- 
spected, which made him feel abominably old. None 
the less, being younger than he was considered, he en- 
joyed himself thoroughly, and for the liour quite for- 
got the difficulties of his position in Harley. Cynthia 
Darrell was not at all in his mind. 
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His consternation was the greater when, as with laden 
hands he and his bodyguard of three were crossing the 
pasture on their way back to the village, they came face 
to face with Cynthia. She was surrounded by a group 
of little girls, who had evidently dragged her out some- 
what as Stephen had been brought by the invitation of 
Lemuel Gregg. There was no avoiding her. She stood 
straight before them as they rounded a projecting arm 
of the pine woods, and she was even facing in their 
direction. She must, indeed, have been in the pasture 
all the while, for she had a basket full of may- 
flowers and was bewitchingly dishevelled by wind and 
exercise. 

" There's Miss Darrell ! " sang out Lemuel Gregg. 
"Hello, Miss Darrein " 

Stephen could do nothing else than reach awkwardly 
for his cap, in spite of his encumbered hands, wonder- 
ing whether his salute would be recognized. He was 
unprepared for her gracious smile and her greeting, 
which at least did not pointedly exclude him. 

" We were just starting for home/' she said. " Did 
you ever see so many? I'm loaded down." 

Eben Rollins, transformed miraculously into an 
eager if somewhat clumsy courtier, sprang forward and 
took her basket. 

"No, no!" she protested, laughing. "I don't 
need any help." But she surrendered her basket 
nevertheless, which gave Stephen a pang of foolish 
jealousy. 

" Aren't they always like this? " Stephen asked, and 
added: "I've never been on this kind of expedition 
before." 

"They're always beautiful, but they seem lovelier 
than ever — this year." Cynthia had buried her face 
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in the basket Eben Rollins was holding, but she looked 
up and smiled at Stephen quite as if they were on the 
best of terms. 

He did not know what to make of her apparently 
unforced gayety and friendliness. If she was acting be- 
cause of the boys and 4ier flock of little girls, she was 
carrying it off wonderfully. It did not seem possible 
that she was merely playing for effect. Something 
must have happened to her. Either she was sorry for 
the mess she had made, or else she had determined to 
forgive the ill-treatment she fancied she had received. 
Despite himself, Stephen could not help rejoicing. He 
forgot his resolutions of austere renunciation; he for- 
got his hurt pride. Here again was the Cynthia whom 
he knew - — the Cynthia whom he loved. 

"We'd better get along, hadn't we?" Will Kent ad- 
monished the party. " I've got my milking to do." 

" Shoo ! " cried Cynthia to the fluttering group of 
little girls. " We shan't get home before dark if we 
don't hurry." 

They set off forthwith; and by some uncodified law 
of precedence for grown-ups, Stephen was permitted to 
walk by Cynthia's side. There was nothing for it but 
to begin to talk of trivial things and to pretend that the 
meeting was as casual as it must seem to the innocent 
witnesses. The great principle of face demanded it, 
and face is as much regarded (though less well under- 
stood) in New England as in China. Not unnaturally, 
the conversation grew easier as it went on; indeed, the 
situation grew easier. Habit reasserted itself, assisted 
notably, it may be said, by the ingenuous efforts of the 
three boys to make themselves agreeable by an irregular 
fire of remarks from the outskirts. 

By the time the village was reached, Stephen had 
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forgotten to be astonished at die possibility of ignoring 
the breach, and was talking with no self-consciousness 
at all. Only when the little girls had scampered off to 
their several homes and the big boys had clumsily van- 
ished into die gathering dusk to perform their belated 
chores, when Stephen was at last left alone with 
Cynthia, did it occur to him that they were behaving 
queerly. They were still a couple of hundred yards 
distant from the Leeds's gate. Would she expect him 
to leave her, or did she take it for granted that he 
would go on? He did not know, and he felt that he 
did not care. He was going to see the thing through. 
Having got hold of her at last, he was going to have 
an explanation, whether she liked it or not. If she 
didn't wish to discuss their affairs on the street, she 
would have to set a time when they could be discussed 
— and it should not be long postponed. 

" When are you going to be at home, Cynthia? " he 
asked abruptly. 

She did not answer. Instead, she quickened her 
pace, though she could scarcely have hoped to outdis- 
tance him. 

"Cynthia!" 

"Well?" She stopped in her tracks and glanced 
at him defiantly, although there was a look in her eyes 
that he could not interpret. It struck him as being the 
look of a creature at bay. 

" I asked you when you'd be at home. When may I 
come to see you?" 

"I don't see why you should give yourself th$ 
trouble." 

." That isn't die question. There are a few things 
you've got to tell me. When shall I come? " 

" I'll tell you all there is to tell, right now." 
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" All right, if you prefer that I should think you'd 
rather not do it here, but I don't care/ 1 

"That's what I inferred," she said bitterly, and 
moved forward again, though she walked more slowly. 

Stephen was outraged. " You know that's not so," 
he broke out. " Some things we can settle right here 
and now, and we may as well do it. First of all, I'm 
not going to have you say that I don't care. I do, and 
you know it perfectly well. Don't be silly. I love you, 
and I always shall, no matter how you behave. I'm 
not going to mope about it if you've changed. I sup- 
pose I shall have to stand it, but I'm not going to let 
you go till I know what's the matter." 

" How are you going to find out? " 

" Keep you standing here until you tell me." They 
had reached the white gate, beyond which stood the 
sheltering house. Stephen's jaw set, and he barred 
the way. 

"Do you think you're behaving like a gentleman?" 
she demanded. 

" My behavior isn't what we're talking about I'm 
doing no more than any man would do. You've got to 
tell me why you threw me over, and you may as well 
do it now." 

a You're outrageous, Stephen! " she cried, in no way 
cowed, but confronting him furiously. " You do noth- 
ing but torment me, and you're always assuming I've 
said and done things that you make up out of whole 
cloth. Didn't I treat you well enough, this after- 
noon?" 

"You did," Stephen answered mildly. "I don't 
know yet just why, though I'm such a fool about you 
that I was glad to have things seem smoothed out for 
half an hour." 
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" Then why did you pick a quarrel just as soon as 
we were alone?" 

" I asked you when I could call. Is that picking a 
quarrel ? What's the use, Cynthia ? I take back what 
I said about keeping you here." He stood aside, and 
pulled off his cap. " Only I'll say this, Cynthia Darrell : 
if you go into the house without at least telling me 
when you will see me again, you'll never see me except 
in the distance. I'm sick of it." 

She had started to open the gate as he finished his 
speech, but she stopped abruptly, with one hand on the 
latch. "Do you mean that?" 

" Of course I mean it! I'm done! " he burst out 

" I've never said I didn't wish to see you. I suppose 
— well, I suppose I should miss you if I never saw 
you again." Her voice was less firm than it had been 
before. 

" Then will you talk with me if I come to see you , 
to-morrow night ? " 

" To-morrow ? To-morrow's prayer-meeting night." 

" Day after?" 

She seemed to consider. " Will you promise not to 
scold me all the time? " 

Stephen stepped across the walk to the gate; and put 
his hand firmly over Cynthia's. " I won't scold you, 
my dear, if you'll be sensible and answer a couple of 
questions. I'll admit without being charged that I've 
been clumsy, and probably a terrible fool about not 
understanding your way of looking at things, I won't 
say a word if you tell me you've deliberately made up 
your mind that you don't want anything to do with me 
any more. You've got the right to throw me over if 
you wish to, but you've got to tell me why. Shall I 
come?" 
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" Please let go my hand, Stephen. There's somebody 
coming! Yes." 

" It's getting fairly dark." He smiled, but loosened 
his grasp on her hand. " I'm satisfied for this time. 
I'll be here." 

" Good-night," she murmured, and sped up the path 
like an arrow, 

" Good-night," he called after her cheerfully. He 
had won something — just what he did not know, ex- 
cept that he was very sure he was not a negligible 
factor in Cynthia's life. Any problem that remained 
was one of adjustment. Some ghosts had been laid. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 

Stephen was met at the door by Micah Leeds, when 
he called, on the evening of the second day, and he was 
a good deal embarrassed by the warmth of the old 
man's greeting. 

" This is kind of you, Mr. Quaid. I had begun to 
fear you had deserted us. Do come in. All of us, I 
think I may say, appreciate your visits, and we miss 
you when you do not come — the more, no doubt, that . 
we are simple farmer folk and live so much retired." 

" I miss it when I don't come," Stephen replied nerv- 
ously. " Is Miss Darrell at home to-night? " 

"Cynthia? Ah, yes, she is here, although she has 
retired to her own room. Possibly, however, she will 
join us, now that you have come." 

11 To be sure she will," said Mrs. Leeds, appearing 
in the doorway. "Good-evening, Mr. Quaid. I'll 
call Cynthy. Meanwhile you and Mr. Leeds had bet- 
ter entertain each other." 

It was hard to follow out these instructions to the 
letter, however. Stephen could think of nothing but 
the talk he was about to have with Cynthia, while for 
once words seemed to have forsaken Mr. Leeds, who 
fidgeted and rubbed back his leonine hair, but did not 
speak. 

"The days are getting much warmer," Stephen 
brought out at length in desperation, 
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"Noticeably so — yes," answered Mr. Leeds. 
41 The earth is already fit for tillage." 

" Summer will be here before we know it." 

" To be sure, to be sure! " Mr. Leeds got up from 
his chair and walked about the room with an air of 
excitement. After a few turns, however, he paused 
in front of Stephen. His Adam's apple bobbed up and 
down queerly, as if he were trying to speak but could 
not make the words come. 

Stephen was silent. At any moment Mrs. Leeds 
might return, probably to be followed at once by Cyn- 
thia. It was scarcely worth while to help Mr. Leeds 
utter whatever he was struggling to say. That could 
wait, if, indeed, it had any importance, which was un- 
likely. At length, however, the words came. Micah 
Leeds recovered his poise and his natural flow of 
speech, while his wife delayed her coming. 

"It has occurred to me to wonder, Mr. Quaid, 
whether you may not have been frequenting us latterly 
not simply as a friendly visitor, but also in the guise of 
a suitor for our young friend's hand. I beg your par- 
don if the impression is erroneous, as it may well be, 
since I am not in your confidences. Perhaps I am over- 
bold in mentioning the matter at all. Indeed, I am 
quite in the dark, except for such inferences as I have 
been able to draw on my own account of late." 

Stephen looked at the figure balancing before him, 
and for his part failed to understand the nervous ex- 
citement that was evident in Mr. Leeds's voice and 
manner. However, if the old gentleman wished to 
know, he might. " Yes," he said bluntly. " I want 
to marry Cynthia, but I'm not a bit sure I'm going to." 

" I see ! I see ! " Micah Leeds swayed more pre- 
cariously than ever on his thin legs. " My intuition 
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was correct, it appears. We are very fond of Cyn- 
thia." 

" Do you mean that you think — " 

" We should be, I think I might say, extremely well 
pleased/' interrupted Mr. Leeds, "in case your ad- 
dresses were acceptable to ou^ young friend. Quite 
astonishing! I must tell Mrs. Leeds at the first oppor- 
tunity — if you will permit me." 

"Thank you." Stephen heard steps on the stair- 
case, and took Mr. Leeds's delicate hand in his. " I'm 
glad you approve. Mrs. Leeds — Mrs. Leeds knows, 
I guess." 

" Does she, indeed? Women have finer perceptions 
in such matters than persons of our own sex, I believe." 
His face fell, like a child's, when some wonderful dis- 
covery has been declared a commonplace by callous 
elders. 

"I — I had to tell her," Stephen explained hurriedly, 
" and I hope you'll wish me as well as she does." 

" There can be no question of disapproving," said 
Mr. Leeds warmly, shaking the hand that was clasped 
in his own. 

"Not leaving, are you?" queried Mrs. Leeds, en- 
tering the room. " Cynthy will be down in a mo- 
ment." 

Micah Leeds turned to her. " My dear Sophia, I 
have just become aware of Mr. Quaid's interest. I had 
no suspicion of it." 

" That's because you won't look at what's under your 
nose, my dear," she retorted, but she patted his shoulder 
gently before going on. " However, I'm glad of it in 
this case. I haven't had to keep you quiet. Now you 
must let Mr. Quaid go into the parlor. He wants to 
talk to Cynthy." 
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"To be sure; to be sure." The old gentleman 
beamed amiably and stood aside for Stephen to pass. 

" Don't be too righteous," Mrs. Leeds advised, as he 
paused for an instant by her side, questioningly. " No- 
body likes to be put in the wrong." 

She seemed disinclined to say anything more, so that 
Stephen could only move forward to meet what he felt 
was to be his fate, without getting a hint of Cynthia's 
mood. He was just about to enter the parlor when he 
heard the rustle of her skirts, and turned to greet her. 
* He took fright when he saw her face, which was set 
resolutely in an expression that could most easily be 
interpreted as showing displeasure and possibly dis- 
dain. Certainly she held her head high, and she was 
becomingly pink of cheek. He put out his hand as 
she reached the foot of the stairs, searching her with 
feverish eyes for some sign of favor. 

"Good-evening, Stephen," she said coolly, just 
touching his hand with her fingers as she passed him on 
her way to the parlor. 

"Good-evening. I've come for the explanation." 
Without more than that, he followed her, and closed 
the door of the room behind him. 

" Will you tell me exactly what you wish to know ? " 
She sat down beside the fire that had just been lighted 
— presumably by Mrs. Leeds on her way upstairs — 
and gazed into it intently. 

Stephen hesitated for a moment. He must do his 
best to be reasonable and to avoid offence. " First of 
j all," he said, " I want to tell you that I'm sorry if I've 
ever said or done anything to displease you^ Cynthia 
dear. I may have hurt you without meaning to, and 
I love you too much to let that go without asking you 
to forgive me." 
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" I've never said I'd marry you — we've never really 
been engaged/' she broke out, hen calm suddenly thaw- 
ing into a flood of reproach. 

41 That's quite true." Stephen was trying to hold 
himself in check and to be judicial. " If I've assumed 
anything else, I suppose it was because you admitted 
that you loved me — once. I took the rest for 
granted.** 

" I never gave you the right to say what I should do, 
or shouldn't do. I know that." 

" I never tried to. At least, I never meant to try. 
If I did, I apologize." 

She wasi not yet placated. " You threatened me." 

"Threatened you?" 

" You said you wouldn't have anything to do with 
me if I went away. You know you did, Stephen 
Quaid." 

He was distressed and hurt. So this was the way 
of his offending. "No!" he protested "I didn't 
mean that, Cynthia. I thought you ought to be willing 
to tell me what you planned to do, and I was a little 
angry when you wouldn't. If you really want to go to 
China, or anywhere else, I can't stop you; but I'll come 
for you as soon as ever I can. I promise you that. It 
might be later than it would be if you stayed in this 
country, that's all. Please forgive me." 

Cynthia still gazed at the fire. She did not answer 
at once, but played nervously with her fingers. 

" Won't you, my dear? You misunderstood me — 
truly you did." 

" But if that's going to happen all the while, what's 
the use of our trying to go on? You don't know how 
long it would be before you even wanted to marry me." 

" I want to marry you now. Don't make any mis- 
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take about that, Cynthia. It's only a question of 
money enough to live on. I've got to go through the 
law school." 

" I know." She looked up at him at last, a little 
wearily, " It would be a long while. And we don't 
agree about such a lot of things ! You don't care about 
the things that mean everything to me, Stephen." 

" I'm not anxious to have you go as a medical mis- 
sionary, if that's what you mean. Otherwise — " 

" I'm not sure you're even a Christian," she inter- 
rupted. " I'm afraid it's wrong for me even to think 
of our ever being any more to each other than we are 
now. Of course I do want you for a friend, Stephen. 
I don't want to lose you in that way." 

" Aren't you a little harsh in judging me? " he pro- 
tested, though very quietly. " I admit that I can't take 
religion as you do, but I won't admit that I'm a heathen. 
I believe what I can, and I won't try to fool myself into 
believing what I can't. I won't do that even for your 
sake, Cynthia. But what difference does it make ? " 

" It seems to me the most important thing in the 
world." 

" I don't say it isn't. All the same, I can't see why 
we need believe just the same things in order to be 
happy together." 

" It would always be between us." 

" At least, I wouldn't lift a finger to trouble your 
faith, Cynthia." Stephen spoke with all the earnest- 
ness of his youth and passion. " You must give me 
the credit of being honest with myself, and as reverent 
as anybody about the things one can't hope to under- 
stand. You surely wouldn't have me try to deceive 
myself — or you. Isn't it enough ? " 

" Perhaps so," she said reluctantly, " but that isn't 
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all. I feel as if I ought to do my part in helping save 
x the world. You don't look at life as I do, Stephen. 
You're always thinking about how you can get on." 

Stephen could not sit still. Unless he did something, 
he felt, he should lose control of himself altogether. 
He got up aAd began to pace the floor, circling the lamp- 
lit table in the centre of the room and leaving Cynthia 
alone by the fire. He had turned back from the remote, 
shadowy corner twice before he ventured to speak. 

" Before I knew you, Cynthia, I had at least one good 
reason for wishing to get ahead as fast as possible: I 
had made up my mind that I'd do something to ease 
things for my mother and father before they got too old 
to enjoy life. And this year I've found another good 
reason. You know what that is. I don't deny that 
I'd hate to be an under-dog all my life — I'm selfish to 
that extent. I don't set myself up as a person with 
very lofty standards. But I ask you : isn't it perfectly 
decent to be ambitious in the way I am? " 

Cynthia had buried her head in her cupped hands. 
She did not reply. ' 

"Isn't it? "he insisted. 

" It's all right," she murmured. 

" Then why do you cast it up against me? I'm not 
complaining, but I'd like to get this thing clear. 
Doesn't it really come down to the question of whether 
you do, or whether you don't, care to have me about? " 

Cynthia sat upright. " Please come and sit down, 
Stephen. Of course I like to have you about. I like 
you better than anybody else — I can't help it. But 
that isn't the point." 

" What is, then? " He had seated himself near her 
— tantalizingly near, though he was afraid to touch 
even her hand 
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" It's what I ought to do." Cynthia faced him with 
pitifully drawn forehead, and eyes that were set wide 
open as if she were in physical pain. 

" I'm not likely to interfere with anything you have 
a mind to do — not for some time to come/' he re- 
marked rather bitterly. 

" Yes, but I've got to decide for good and all! " she 
cried. "I mustn't hold on to you now unless I mean 
to hold on to you always. Don't you see, Stephen? " 

"You mean you've got to decide whether to go 
somewhere as a missionary?" 

" That's only part of it. . If I should be going, I 
oughtn't to try to keep you, too." 

" I'd hate to have you go, but I won't say a word 
against it. I know you want to travel more than al- 
most anything else." Stephen was trying desperately 
tp be fair. 

Cynthia nodded. " I do, and that makes me afraid 
sometimes — afraid I may be influenced by what I'd 
see if I went, instead of what I could accomplish. I 
want so many things, Stephen, but I want, before them 
all, to do right." 

"I can't see why it wouldn't be right for you to drop 
your work when the time came, and marry me." 

" Sometimes I think it would be, but Tift not sure." 
Quite suddenly, and with no warning that Stephen 
caught, she burst into tears. 

It was too much for Stephen. The pride and dis- 
pleasure that were battling confusedly with desire and 
an attempt at judicial dignity, within him, were over- 
whelmed by a great wave of pity. Without a thought 
except for the crumpled being into whom the sternly 
resolute Cynthia of a few moments before had been 
transformed, he bent over her and took her into his 
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arms. She did not resist, but clung to him passion- 
ately, shaken by her sobs. Holding heir very close to 
him, he carried her to a chair and settled down 
in it. He had never known her to cry like this 
before; he had never seen any one in such a tempest of 
grief. He was melted by it, but by some sense just 
then awakened in him he realized that he need not be 
terrified or too deeply grieved — that the tears would 
accomplish something not otherwise to be attained. 
With a wisdom that had nothing to do with knowledge, 
but was born of his purified love, he stroked her head 
gently as it lay on his shoulder and said nothing. 

" Oh, Stephen ! " she sobbed at last. " You're good 
to me, but I'm terribly afraid." 

" There's nothing to be afraid of, sweetheart," he 
answered gently. " What can you be afraid of ? " 

" Of everything. And I don't know what to do. 
How can I know? " 

" Better let it go. It'll come right if you do — it's 
sure to." 

" It might come all wrong." 

" What makes you say that? " 

She stirred in his arms. "Things do," she said 
brokenly. " You know they do." 

Stephen changed her position slightly, as if he had 
been holding a restless child. " Yes," he admitted, 
" they do sometimes, but not when two people love each 
other enough, and in the right way. We're safe, dear- 
est. Better let it go." 

" I'm afraid it's wrong," she replied, but she raised 
her head now and looked at him with tear-swollen eyes. 
"Do you think it's right?" 

" I'm sure of it. I love you, and I need you. I'll 
take very good care of you, Cynthia. Won't you be- 
lieve that?" 
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" I know you would. It isn't that. At least, I know 
now. I should think you'd hate me for being such a 
baby." 

" I love you," Stephen repeated. " That's all there 
is to it" With a sudden movement, but very gently, 
he pressed her head backward into the crook of his arm 
and kissed her lips. 

Cynthia made no attempt to resist him, for the kiss 
was the seal of their renewed love, never so fully ac- 
knowledged by her as now, but at length complete. 
The embrace was hers as much as his, since she was 
passionately and joyously acquiescent She was smil- 
ing when she pushed his face away from hers after a 
little. 

" I hope it's all right," she whispered, " but it can't 
be helped. Can it?" 

With a sense of the inevitability of what had come to 
them — of what seemed to him a beautiful miracle — 
Stephen shook his head. For the moment he could not 
speak, but he smiled back at the confidence of her smile. 
Nothing could be more right, he felt, than this. What- 
ever lay ahead of them, this was the beginning of true 
love with understanding, and of their happiness. He 
did not try to hold her when she gathered herself to- 
gether and sprang to her feet, for he was sure now that 
her love for him was as freely given as his own for her. 

" Wait for me," -she said, as she stood for an instant 
before him, panting but radiant "I'm a perfect 
fright Wait for me." Wherewith, she vanished 
from the room. 

When she returned, five minutes later, she had re- 
sumed her ordinary manner. If her eyes showed that 
she had passed through the storm, the fresh beauty of 
her coloring kept the marks of it from being too appar- 
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ent. To Stephen she had never seemed lovelier. He 
had shaken himself together, and stood awaiting her 
with outstretched arms. 

" Just once/' she protested, " and you must be very 
careful." 

" All right," he answered, but he kissed her linger- 
ingly before he let her go. 

" Now, I think we'd better be good and talk with 
those dear people across the hall/ 9 Cynthia suggested. 
" Aunt Sophia has been worried. 9 ' 

" I'm very fond of Mrs. Leeds. But did you know 
that Mr. Leeds has somehow got the idea that I'm what 
he calls 'addressing 9 you?' 9 Stephen laughed. 

"No! Isn't he a marvel? I wonder what made 
him suspect. 9 ' Cynthia laughed, too, and very gayly 
took Stephen by the hand to lead him into the other 
room. 

Mrs. Leeds glanced up quietly at them as they en- 
tered, but her husband bounced from his chair as if 
startled, dropping a newspaper to the floor and pulling 
off his gold-rimmed spectacles with impulsive haste. 

" It's all right, Uncle Micah," Cynthia assured him, 
though the pink of her cheeks deepened. 

" Glad to hear it," Mrs. Leeds remarked, half to her- 
self. 

" Do you mean to imply that our friend Mr. Quaid 
is open to congratulations?" asked Micah Leeds ex- 
citedly, in his high-pitched voice. 

"I shouldn't put it that way," Cynthia replied de- 
murely, " but I'll tell you a secret if you'll never, never 
give it away." She crossed the room and patted his 
shoulder, while she whispered in his ear. 

" I'll say it out loud. Of course I'm to be congratu- 
lated." Stephen smiled impartially at the group. 
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" You are very fortunate. Could anything be bet- 
ter, Sophia ? " Mr. Leeds shot out a hand to Stephen, 
while holding Cynthia's with the other. 

" I think they might do worse/' said Mrs. Leeds, 
" but I wish it to be understood that I wash my hands 
of the affair from now on. If you children quarrel 
again, I'll have nothing whatever to do with you." 

" We won't," Cynthia replied, certainly meaning it 

"Differences do not matter," Mr. Leeds com- 
mented, "so long as affection is unwavering. Mrs. 
Leeds often scolds ftie, I confess, but never except for 
my own good." 

Whereupon every one laughed, and die subject was 
dropped. For fifteen minutes, Stephen tried to behave 
as if the occasion were in no way unusual; but he went 
home with a singing heart after a hurried kiss from 
Cynthia at the front door. He had neither fears nor 
doubts. 
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Never had weeks been so happy for Stephen Quaid 
as those that followed the evening when his differences 
with Cynthia were at last resolved. The wonder of 
the reviving earth was in harmony with the miracle 
that had definitely been revealed to him. It was spring 
in Harley, with promise of a fruitful summer. The 
grass became green overnight; other flowers than the 
arbutus blossomed in the woods and gardens; the or- 
chards became a glory. First the peach trees bloomed, 
splashing the landscape with clouds of pink, and after 
them the great apple orchards belted the whole country- 
side with zones of color and fragrance. In the warm 
sunshine there were a thousand enchanting odors, blown 
about by leisurely winds and lingering when the breezes 
sank to rest. It was very good to be alive. 

The chief difficulty that Stephen and Cynthia en- 
countered was to keep their happiness to themselves. 
Stephen had no wish to publish it, since Cynthia ob- 
jected. He saw that there was every reason for not 
doing so. He had still to be introduced to Mrs. Dar- 
rell, and he had his way to make before there could be 
any question of marriage. They were both leaving 
Harley in June, moreover. It was on all accounts 
better to conceal what Harley had had its share in doing 
for them. Nevertheless, their impending departure 
made Stephen reckless, while Cynthia was less careful 
about appearances than she would have been two months 
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earlier. She could not bear to keep her lover at a dis- 
tance when they were so soon to be separated, even 
though the townsfolk should have cause to believe that 
their romantic suspicions were justified; she let Stephen 
run in and out of the Leeds's house quite as if he had 
been a member of the family, and she was seen with 
him in public places so often that no one could fail to 
understand how matters stood between them. Nor 
was there any lack of comprehension. Harley real- 
ized; Harley chuckled with innocent pleasure, and on 
account of its fundamental good manners pretended 
to see nothing. 

The two resumed their walks together, and visited 
again many of the spots they had come upon earlier in 
the year when there was no gayety in the landscape, 
even though it had a solemn loveliness. Now, the col- 
ors in the forests and the fields ran through the scale 
that the eye could see, but with such predominance of 
brighter hues as to raise the spirits of any care-free 
heart. More than once, in the late afternoon, the lov- 
ers crossed the pasture to the vantage point whence they 
had first looked at the sunset together and whence they 
had set out on their first ramble. The pine grove above 
the deep-bosomed valley drew them back, riot only be- 
cause the spot was beautiful, but because it gave them a 
sense of wide spaces opening to the future. They were 
frankly sentimental about it, and confessed they had 
always held it sacred, individually, since their earliest 
meeting among the granite boulders. 

Stephen, being a true-bred New Englander, some- 
times shivered a little at the thought of his happiness. 
Like all his kind, he shared the Greeks' dread of pros- 
perity and was a little afraid. He was too well-bal- 
anced, and at the same time too keen with the joy of 
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living, to be seriously disturbed, but he grew solemn 
now and then and had to be laughed at by Cynthia be* 
fore he could shake off his sombre mood. People were 
too good to him, he felt, particularly after Oliver Bates 
tried to play the part of deus ex machina. 

Oliver was safely back in New York, and much en- 
grossed in a round of pleasures that obviously bored 
him less than he chose to pretend, but not too busy to 
carry on a vigorous correspondence with Stephen about 
plans for the future, which he still insisted must in- 
clude both partners in the old firm of Quaid and Bates. 
He was inclined to be annoyed, at first, by Stephen's ab- 
solute refusal to give up the notion of studying law and 
to go into business at once. Ranching wasn't essen- 
tial, he conceded, since Isabel and he could have their 
fling in the West as soon as they were married, and as 
many times thereafter as they chose to break loose; 
but he shied at the law school. For one thing, every- 
body — including his father — was now conspiring to 
bury him in Cambridge for three years, and for an- 
other, he couldn't see the use of it when perfectly com- 
petent lawyers could always be hired, leaving a fellow 
free to deal more directly with the realities of business. 
It was only very gradually that he veered to the opinion 
that if Stephen was so bent on getting a knowledge of 
the law, the other member of the concern had better 
learn something about it, too, if only in self-protection. 

In the matter of Cynthia, he was less difficult to 
please, or at least more guarded and polite. Stephen 
had won reluctant consent to his appeal for Oliver 
to be told, and he had written very circumspectly, 
remembering the flippant comments on school-ma'ams 
and up-country beauties that had come from Paris 
in the winter. His description of Cynthia had 
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therefore been a very inadequate portrait, making 
her appear a wooden idol with wonderful color and 
features, a blue-stocking with manners beyond 
mortal perfection, a prude turned saint — all these 
things somehow incongruously combined. He was 
gratified when he received a cordial assurance from 
Oliver that he had been expecting the announcement 
for some time and was sure Stephen had done aw- 
fully well for himself. It was a joke on Isabel, that 
was all, since she would never get the job as match- 
maker that she'd expected. When could Cynthia be 
met? It would be worth a trip to New England to 
make her acquaintance, and it would come to that — 
which would be damnably inconvenient — unless sol- 
emn promises were forthcoming that an introduction 
would be arranged in Boston not later than October. 
Altogether, Oliver Bates played up like a gentleman 
to a situation that couldn't help making him shiver. 

On top of which, he made his quixotically generous 
proposal, which was absurd enough in its first form, but 
none the less a new proof of his friendship. He sug- 
gested, in short, that he and Stephen form an actual 
partnership at once: a law firm it could become later, 
when they were admitted to the bar, but for the present 
a concern to transact any business which might come its 
way. Each partner would be entitled to draw a certain 
sum annually for living expenses. Until the profits 
grew large enough to cover this outgo, it could be made 
up by borrowing, for instance, from funds in the 
possession of the Bates family. These debts could 
later be paid, as the firm became more prosperous, from 
surplus income. The plan had obvious advantages. 
It would give Oliver the benefit of Stephen's help in 
looking after the property that would be dumped on him 
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when he married; and it would relieve Stephen of any 
possible worry about income during his law course — 
would enable him to get married, in fact, just as soon 
as he could persuade his girl to take the rash step. 

Stephen was naturally overwhelmed when the offer 
came to him. Although he did not even play with the 
notion of accepting it, and wrote straightway to Oliver 
his grateful refusal, he appreciated the kindness in- 
tended. He told Oliver, moreover, that the ingenuity 
of the scheme proved conclusively that there was going 
to be a great lawyer named Bates one of these days. 
On the other hand, the suggestion showed a certain 
taint of lunacy, which might prove an advantage to him 
sooner or later. A legal guardian would have to be ap- 
pointed, some time, to look after the remnants of the 
Bates fortune. When it came to that, he'd gladly ap- 
ply for the' job. Oliver replied at once in a letter full 
of complaint and abuse. For his part, he couldn't see 
why he shouldn't be allowed to bet on a sure thing if he 
wanted to, and he didn't understand why anybody who 
pretended to be a friend should refuse to help a fellow 
who would really need assistance. When challenged 
to explain why he couldn't clip his own coupons, Oliver 
declared that he had been compelled to go over the as- 
sets of his mother's estate with the old codger who had 
them in charge, and had found certain properties which 
needed closer supervision than they had had in a long 
time. There was a woollen mill, for example, that 
was said to be capable of yielding twice what it did at 
present How was he, sucked irresistibly between 
the millstones of the law, going to get time to develop 
his estate? His flabby brain would have enough to do 
to keep him in the law school past the first set of exam- 
inations. Wherefore Stephen had better think twice 
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before turning down a perfectly sound proposition. It 
might very well be that the firm could actually pay ex- 
penses from the start 

This argument, which had clearly been built up after 
the suggestion of the partnership had first been made, 
gave Stephen something to consider. He couldn't ac- 
cept the proposal, of course, but he had to pay Oliver 
the respect of taking it seriously. He talked about it 
long and earnestly with Cynthia, indeed, before he an- 
swered Oliver's letter. To his surprise, he found that 
she did not see the difficulties so clearly as he : that she 
was inclined to believe in the scheme as a reality, and 
not merely as a polite form of charity. 

"If what he says about the mill is true, why 
shouldn't you do it? " she asked. " Of course I don't 
know whether you could accomplish what he hopes." 

Stephen shook his head. "I do, unfortunately. 
I'm as ignorant as Oily is about making cloth, but I 
know something about mills. We'd waste time that 
we ought to put in on law books, and I'd be living on 
him. Nothing in it, I'm afraid." 

" But you might find there were things you could do, 
if you investigated." 

" How could we find out ? We don't know enough." 

" You might go to the place where the mill is, and 
look into the business." 

" I've got to make some money, this summer — tu- 
toring, if I have any luck; and Oliver's going to be very 
busy on his honeymoon, I suppose. I wish you and I 
were going to be married, Cynthia." 

She did not answer at once, but tapped the turf im- 
patiently with her heel. (They were standing under 
the horse-chestnut tree in a corner of Micah Leeds's 
dooryard at the time, having just returned from a walk 
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to Long Pond.) When she spoke, her voice was vi- 
brant with feeling. " I'm not suggesting that you take 
anything for which you don't pay, Stephen, and I'd — 
I'd hate to give up what I want to do. But perhaps if 
we're going to be married, ever, it would be better not 
to wait too long." 

Stephen grasped her hand. "Do you mean you 
wouldn't insist on studying to be a doctor if we 
could—?" 

" I mean, I think it's a pity we're not rich," she inter- 
rupted. " As a matter of fact, we're poor and have 
got to make the best of it. Of course you know better 
than I do what you ought to say about this scheme." 

Nevertheless, her suggestion that he look into the 
possibilities of the situation before making his refusal 
of Oliver's plan quite final had its effect. After fur- 
ther thought, he wrote that he wasn't going to accept 
charity, however disguised, and wasn't going into debt 
if he could help it. On the other hand, he'd be glad to 
take a real job from anybody, and be particularly 
pleased if by taking it he could help improve a friend's 
property. If Oliver wished to hire him — if he could 
actually do any good by spending the summer in learn- 
ing about this woollen mill, for instance — and if 
Oliver could get the approval of the man who had been 
managing these things for the Bates family, he would 
do whatever he could. It might be just possible, 
though it wasn't very probable, that With what he knew 
about factories he could be useful as a representative 
of the owner, empowered to investigate the plant and 
to report. If there seemed to be any likelihood that 
such a study of the situation by a faithful ignoramus 
wouldn't be an absolute waste of money, he'd under- 
take it for what he could make by tutoring, and be 
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grateful for the chance. He knew what it was to wear 
overalls, anyhow, and wouldn't be afraid of getting his 
hands dirty. 

Oliver's reply to this proposal came, as it happened, 
on the morning of Decoration Day, less than a week be- 
fore the close of school, when Harley was so thrilled 
by the sweet and solemn excitement of the annual rites 
in memory of its dead soldiers that no one had much 
time or much attention left for individual plans or 
interests. Stephen read the letter through hastily, and 
saw that his proposal had been accepted quite definitely, 
with only the stipulation that, in case the investigation 
showed how the mill could be made to yield its proper 
return, he should benefit by it on equal terms with the 
owner. The people in New York weren't enthusiastic, 
it was candidly reported, but they thought it a good 
gamble, if only the owner and his representative had 
sense enough not to rub the present manager the wrong 
way. There couldn't be any harm in the plan, any- 
how, though the scheme of an immediate partnership, 
as originally suggested, would have been more to the 
point. If Stephen stuck to his mulish obstinacy in re- 
fusing that, they'd fix up the details of the substitute 
in New York before the wedding. 

Stephen raised his eye-brows as he read, and he was 
seized with a sudden wild hope, quite unjustified by 
common sense, that he might be able to shorten the 
years of struggle he was facing by a qukk stroke of 
fortune. However, he had no leisure to dwell on the 
matter now. The veterans of the G. A. R. were al- 
ready off and away, decorating the graves of their com- 
rades in the Pine Hill and the North burying-grounds, 
remote from the village; and preparations had to be 
made for the engrossing exercises of the afternoon. 
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He himself, as principal of the Academy and ex officio 
marshal of the school children (who were to have an 
important place in the procession), must arrange with 
the teachers of all the schools about the corralling and 
conveyance of their charges. They must be provided 
with a Vast number of small flags, and there might be 
sf hundred other things to do, about which he had no 
knowledge at present. 

He found Miss Creswell at the Academy, and with 
her went over their plans for assembling the -children 
and loading them into the huge cooper wagons that 
were to be furnished for the purpose. It was hard for 
any one who had never participated in such a celebra- 
tion to understand the necessity for such detailed ar- 
rangements. Still, Miss Creswell knew from long ex- 
perience what ought to be done, arid she was seconded 
by Cynthia Darrell, who came in presently to find out 
where her brood was to be rounded up. 

" Of course we must know," she said, " down to the 
very last detail. Otherwise we'll never get them to- 
gether in all the crowd. You've no idea what it's going 
to be like. Has he, Miss Creswell ? " 

" I judge not, or he wouldn't raise objections. No, 
I guess they don't celebrate Decoration Day as we do, 
anywhere else." 

"Is the crowd really so big?" Stephen queried. 
" Like the day of the Fair? " 

Miss Creswell's sharp eyes twinkled behind her 
glasses. " Wait till you see. I'm not sure there are 
more people, but there seem to be. This is Harlcy's 
great day." 

So Stephen discovered it to be when, about one 
o'clock, people from all the countryside began to con- 
verge on the Common. They came in every kind of 
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vehicle that had been on the market for forty years: 
in ancient phaetons of a type succeeding the obsolete 
chaise, and in shining top-buggies newly purchased; in 
surreys, canopy-tops, and carry-alls; in beach-wagons 
and democrat-wagons and buck-boards; in farm-wag- 
ons and carts of all descriptions. The marshals of the 
day appeared, mounted cm heavy chargers which they 
had groomed all the morning until not a rough {dace 
was to be seen on their sleek hides — the marshals, 
magnificent in their red baldricks and the splendor of 
their trappings. Resplendent among them, the sub- 
limation of chivalric glory, rode the chief marshal on 
his curvetting bay. Beyond such a qobfte spectacle 
nothing could go. 

The band arrived, having been conveyed in a barge 
from Merrimac : a band of many pieces, which were un- 
covered tenderly to catch the sun on the fey-scales be- 
side G. A. R. Hall (which was ^lso the fire-engine 
house, the lock-up, and the repository of the village 
hearse). The bandsmen dusted their gold-braided 
uniforms and made merry, being strange, alien crea- 
tures, to whom Decoration Day, apparently, was like 
any other occasion whatsoever — a feast of sound. 
Children watched them from afar, lingering on their 
way to their own appointed rendezvous in the grounds 
of the Academy, to be thrilled by the extravagant 
sight, which was only less wonderful than the transmu- 
tation of Ahner RpUins, Alonzo Brandon, and their 
peers into the centaurs who dashed back and forth so 
dangerously, shouting commands like — like General 
Sheridan himself. Only when the band marched si- 
lently away to the Common did the school children 
flock to their teachers in a buzz of excitement 

Stephen, watching the assembly from the front of 
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the school yard, was not unmoved. This memorial day 
meant something to all these people. Patriotism was 
in the air. One felt the spirit of it through the confu- 
sion of the gathering. In spite of the turbulence, 
there was solemn earnestness visible even in the faces 
of the children behind him, some sense of local pride 
stirred to the uses of national consciousness. Once 
and again, the men of Harley had gone forth to battle, 
and their women had cheerfully given them up to 
fight. To-day they did reverence to the past, and they 
paid their tribute to the survivors of the last war, who 
for the time being were not simply relations and neigh- 
bors, but heroes. It was possible to forget that John 
Harrington would do no work, though quite able- 
bodied, for fear of losing his cherished pension. John 
Harrington had actually stopped a bullet in the Wilder- 
ness, had done his part in saving the Union, and was 
therefore exempt from even the good-natured criticism 
of ordinary working days. No boy or girl, moreover, 
who had once experienced this day, could ever lose the 
impression of it. The next generation of Harleians, 
whether at home in Harley or abroad in the world, 
would be American to the core, if only by virtue of the 
lesson so thoroughly taught by this local festival of 
patriotism. 

While Stephen leaned against the white fence, Cyn- 
thia Darrell came and stood by his side. " Don't you 
think it's wonderful?" she asked, her eyes alight. 
" They come from all the near-by towns, you know. 
Wait till the procession forms/' 

" It's unbelievable," he replied. " I never heard of 
anything like it I suppose we ought to get the chil- . 
dren loaded up." 

" Yes. Miss Creswell sent me to ask if you wouldn't 
go look for the wagons." 
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"There they are !" 

Up the little rise between the post-office and the 
G. A. R. Hall the teamsters came, driving their pon- 
derous carts, gay with bunting, each one of which 
would hold forty children. Cynthia turned back to- 
wards the huddled groups of boys and girls, all of them 
in gala dress and all of them shrill with excitement. 
Stephen kept by her side. 

" I had a letter from Oliver, this morning/' he said 
in the moment of privacy they had before taking their 
posts of command. " I couldn't show it to you when 
Miss Creswell was about, and there's no time now. 
Are you going to be busy later ? " 

" How is it ? " she asked anxiously. " Is there some- 
thing new?" 

" Yes. At least, it's interesting. I may have a busy 
summer, and — but I'll tell you afterwards." 

"We'll run away together. I'm glad if jt's good 
news." She threw him one glowing look, and darted 
into the midst of her flock, where two boys were endan- 
gering the cleanliness of their starched waists in a 
scuffle. 

The wagons were loaded, not without some difficulty 
and delay, and slowly passed out of the gate. There 
they halted, ready to take their place in the procession, 
which was just about to form. 

The veterans had emerged from their hall, and stood 
grouped about the flag: erect, for the most part blue- 
coated and brass-buttoned, and much under the com- 
mand of David Paulding. Everywhere — along the 
road to the Common, on the Common itself, and in a 
line stretching far up the street — were the carriages 
of the loyal citizens, who would shortly help to extend 
the procession its fabled length. 
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Then, at the word of the chief marshal, dashingly 
carried to the Common by one of his aides, the band 
struck up and came marching gloriously, nearer and 
nearer, to the time of " John Brown's Body." Every 
nerve thrilled. In front of G. A. R. Hall the musi- 
cians were halted by the chief marshal himself, but they 
did not cease to play. " Marching through Georgia " 
succeeded " John Brown's Body," while the veterans 
fell in behind the band, with their flag waving nobly in 
the light breeze. It was a, note of pathos that one sur- 
rey was needed, to convey four members of the post 
who were either crippled or too infirm to march with 
their comrades. Rather sadly, these unwilling strag- 
glers took their places in the carriage just as the pro- 
cession began, at length, to move forward with the 
chief marshal at its head. 

Behind the veterans drove Franklin Kendall in a 
glittering top-buggy, and beside him sat the " speaker 
of the day," Hon. James B. Curtis, whose political ca- 
reer might, some day, it was rumored, reach a splendid 
apex in his election to the national House of Repre- 
sentatives. (No one in Harley quite realized how 
faithful a henchman of the powers that should not 
have been the genial Curtis had always proved himself, 
for very few had waked to the fact that a princely dis- 
tribution of railroad passes may mean something else 
than generosity of soul.) Harley was well pleased 
that so distinguished a public man had been secured to 
make the address in the Town Hall that evening. 

Next came the school children, whose voices not even 
the presence of the Academy's stern principal could 
moderate or the music of the band completely drown. 
Four wagon-loads of them took their places in the 
lengthening line, while behind them marched in gay re- 
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galia the Odd Fellows, the Knights of Pythias, and se- 
lected representatives of the Grange. But this was 
only the beginning. One after another, the equipages 
which had been gathering for more than an hour, chok- 
ing the streets of the village, swung into place without 
order of precedence but without confusion. It took a 
prodigious amount of galloping backwards and for- 
wards on the part of the marshals, to be sure, before 
the line was complete, and here and there a restive hor9e 
still quivered with recollections of the music from 
which it had just suffered ; yet these were but unessen- 
tial flurries. Every one knew the simple rules of custom 
by which the procession was governed. Stephen, look- 
ing back from the top of Tyler Hill, saw with amaze- 
ment that it extended all the way to the starting point 
in the village. In spite of what he had been told, and 
in spite of the motley throng he had seen gathering, 
he could scarcely believe the evidence of his own eyes. 
The mere length of the file was amazing. 

It was impressive, too, in the single-hearted rever- 
ence shown for the solemnity of the day. There was 
suggestion of martial pomp in the band and the flutter- 
ing flag, but the marching veterans gave the true pitch. 
They were proud of their memories, and they were 
aware of public esteem, yet they showed in their 
weather-worn faces no self-consciousness. They were 
representatives — they were symbols of the great 
armies, no longer militant, through which the sacred 
idea of Country had come into being and had been pre- 
served from destruction. They looked forward to no 
more wars either for themselves or for their sons* For 
them, there was the peace of the grave in prospect, and 
for their children and their children's children, the 
peace their dead comrades had bought wi A a price. The 
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visiofl of conflicts iti defence df freedom outside the 
reunited states did not trouble them, although the first 
of such wars was near at hand. To them, as to the 
sober citizens who paid their unostentatious tribute to 
the past by driving slowly down the village street and 
up Tykfr Hill to flte South Cetriettry, history had closed 
upon the book of war. The horse-chestnuts flaunted 
their blossoms and spread their fragrance; all the land- 
scape was gay in the sunlight and rich with springing 
crops. Nothing, it seemed, could shake the solid foun- 
dations of prosperity again. Harky anticipated no 
change in condition?, although the spirit that was being 
kept alive by these communal rites would not fail when 
the need for action came once more. 

While the graves in the South Cemetery were being 
marked with fresh flags, Stephen looked away from the 
halted procession to the widespread valley. "It's a v 
lovely spot/' he said to Miss Creswell, who shared with 
him the responsibility of keeping the foremost wagon* 
load of children within bounds. 

Miss Creswell's eyes followed the direction of his 
gaze. " Yes. Thatf s a great compensation for some 
other things." 

"Sometimes I'm almost sorry to be leaving it," 
Stephen went on, lowering his voice lest he be over- 
heard by the children. 

" I'm glad you fed that way, though it would be a 
pity if you were really sorry. Leave that to the rest 
of us." 

Stephen laughed quietly. " You're very good to me. 
But nobody is missed long anywhere, I sufcpect." 

" We've long memories in Harley." Miss Creswell 
turned her glittering eye-glasses on him for an instant, 
then looked away towards the burying-ground, where 
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most of the graves were decked with bundles of flow- 
ers. 

" Yes, I know. So much the more praise to Har- 
ley." 

Just then the band struck into a new tune, the horses 
of the marshals began to dance, and the procession 
moved on — down a cross-road to a lower level and 
back towards the village. A shorter course along an- 
other street brought it to the East Cemetery, where an- 
other stop was made, after which it returned slowly to 
the Common and halted by the meeting-house. There, 
in the huddled church-yard, were the graves of most of 
the soldiers of the Revolution, to whom honors were 
thus paid last, but not less solemnly than to the heroes 
of a later date. In a few minutes, the band began to 
play once more. The simple exercises were at an end. 
The vehicles which had been driving into the limits of 
the Common, while the head of the procession waited in 
front of the church, now gradually dispersed. In re- 
laxing files, and with quickened pace, they turned 
towards home. 

Stephen helped Miss Creswell unload the children 
from the wagon and looked about for Cynthia Darrell. 

" She's just behind us," said his companion, tight- 
ening her lips in a smile. " Run along. Everything's 
all right here." 

" No such hurry as that," Stephen replied, not pre- 
tending to misunderstand. "I've got to go to the 
Academy to see that everything is locked up. Are you 
going back there ? " 

" I'll have to, for a minute, but I won't be in the 
way." 

They joined Cynthia, who greeted them smilingly, 
and all three walked together along the shaded street. 
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" I'm not going to stick by you/' Miss Creswell ex- 
plained again to Cynthia, " for I judge by his looks that 
Mr, Quaid is dying for a talk with you alone." 

" He did say he had something to tell me," Cynthia 
admitted, "though I'm sure it can wait for a little 
while." 

'" I think I see a chance — just possibly — to do a 
little business while I study law, that's all," said Stephen 
eagerly. 

" Is that all ? " Henrietta Creswell's sharp voice had 
a touch of mockery in it. " I hoped it might be some- 
thing you'd tell me about afterwards. You've never 
kept a promise you made to me once, you two; and I 
thought you might before you went away for good." 

Cynthia Darrell blushed. "Did we ever promise 
you anything? It's dreadful not to keep one's word." 

" I think so," said Miss Creswell. " At any rate, I 
like to keep mine. However, I don't believe in nag- 
ging, particularly as I can see some things without be- 
ing told." 

" What can you see? " asked Stephen. " Have you 
discovered something pretty bad about us? " 

" No. It pleases .me a good deal, if I'm right." 
Miss Creswell's angular figure stiffened. 

" What about it, Cynthia? " Stephen dropped the 
mask boldly. " Don't you think she ought to be let in 
on our secret?" 

" It won't be a secret if we tell people," Cynthia 
countered. " However, you're not just people, Miss 
Creswell. I think we ought to tell you — especially if 
we promised." 

" You did promise," Miss Creswell assured her sol- 
emnly. 

" The fact is, we're — we're — " began Stephen, and 
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broke down, " I don't know jtist what we are," he 
confessed. 

" We'rt engaged." Cynthia shot out the words al- 
most defiantly. " It se&ns to me you ought to know 
enough to say that, Stephen Quaid." 

Henrietta Creswell stopped, and sat down on the 
broad-topped wall that bordered the path. She laughed 
as neither of her companions had ever heard her laugh 
before. " Now you have kept your promise," she said, 
wiping tike tears from her eyes. " I'm very grateful 
to you for your confidence, and I'm very glad. You'd 
be fools if you weren't engaged, if you care for my 
opinion." 

" This is the first tiriie I've ever quite known," Ste- 
phen explained teasingly. 

" Run along! Run along, and talk ovei* your plans. 
I'll see that everything is all right up yonder." Miss 
Creswell rose and waved them atoay from her as she 
might have scattered her poultry. ' 

" I'm glad you told her — and me," said Stephen, 
as they wandered up the road. 

Cynthia grew a little pensive, but after a moment she 
said firmly : " I don't mind having her know. What 
was the letter, Stephen ? " 

He told her, trying to be very cautious and discreet, 
but unable to hide the enthusiasm that mounted within 
him. They had strolled out into a green pasture be- 
hind the row of houses that faced the village street, and 
were sitting side by side oii a great boulder facing the 
west. 

" There's just the off chance," he concluded, " that I 
could learn enough to rtiake the thing worth while for 
Oliver. In that case, I'd accept anything in reason he 
chose to offer me. I don't know. We might possibly 
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find ourselves with a real business on our hands when 
we got through the law school." 

Cynthia's eyes glowed. "I think it's splendid. 
Somehow I feel sure it will come out well. And any- 
how " — she laid a hand softly on his arm — " Stephen 
dear, there's something Pm going to tell you." 

"What is it, dear?" he asked, quick to catch her 
change of tone. 

" Pm not going to the medical school." 

"Not going to? But that's what you've always 
wanted." 

"No." She shook her head. "I've decided. It 
would be nothing but a waste of time and money. I 
want — don't you understand, Stephen? I'm going 
home to my mother, and teach school somewhere near 
her till you're ready. Don't you see? " 

Stephen seized her hands and raised them to his lips, 
then clasped her in his arms. " I understand — a 
little," he whispered, " and I'll love you always, Cyn- 
thia darling. It shan't all be giving up for you." 

" Am I very selfish ? " she asked. 

"Selfish?" 

" Because I'd rather marry you, I mean." 

" I should think not," he answered fervently. " But 
you make me almost too proud." 

He was very humble of mind, nevertheless, as he 
walked home to the Whitneys', a little later. To have 
won Cynthia's love did not seem to him an achieve- 
ment : it had come to him, as she was coming to him, 
by some inscrutable and divine appointment. Yet she 
was his by her free choice. To the eye of the beholder, 
Stephen was merely a young man, with jaw hard set, 
striding down the village street; but to himself he was 
the unworthy recipient of heavenly favors. 
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CHAPTER XXV 

On Monday night of the following week, Stephen 
was roused by mysterious noises in the dark. He had 
said good-bye to Cynthia after the graduating exercises 
in the Town Hall, a few hours previously : a lingering 
good-bye, even though he expected to pay a visit in 
Highbury before he went on to New York for Oliver's 
wedding. His books and clothes were packed, ready 
for shipment in the early morning, when he himself 
was to leave Harley. He was no longer principal of 
the Academy, for he had performed his last duty in 
presiding over the ceremonies of the evening, and he 
was ready for new adventures. He had got to bed 
late, tired with the business of farewells, and a little 
melancholy at the thought of breaking with a life that 
had given him so much more than he had hoped — even 
though it had been only a beginning. 

Now he woke with a start, and listened. What he 
heard was unaccountable : would have been, even if the 
village had not ordinarily been so quiet at dead of night, 
with nothing but the monotonous song of the tree* 
toads and the boom of the frogs to disturb the silence. 
These were noises of motion, and they were furtive, 
as if some cavalcade of mysterious beings were invad- 
ing Harley. Surely there was the muffled tread of 
many hooves, and surely wagon wheels were grinding 
on the surface of the road. 

£ven though he was so drugged with sleep that he 

406 
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could scarcely open his eyes, he slid out of bed and felt 
his way to the front window. He must investigate, 
though he had no great desire to see. He leaned 
against the window-frame for support, and looked out. 
At first he could distinguish nothing but vague shadows 
moving through the dark. Yes, there were horses.' 
There were wagons, too; but they were unlike the carts 
that passed along the road by daylight. These were 
strange shapes, mysterious and almost terrifying in the 
black silence. Then came a new sound : a soft padding 
of unshod feet that was scarcely audible above the 
rumble of the wagons, yet altogether unlike the tread 
of any creature native to the region. Stephen was 
mystified, and suddenly broad awake. This was no 
dream, but a curious reality which required careful at- 
tention. 

The beasts came nearer, and somehow revealed 
themselves to his strained attention, even though their 
outlines were indistinguishable. Only elephants could 
be so huge as these monstrous things, yet elephants did 
not walk tfce roads of Harley either by day or by night. 
There were two of them, at all events, and only for a 
moment were they within Stephen's line of vision from 
the window. He was inclined to wonder whether, 
after all, he were not the victim of some dream that 
counterfeited actuality more completely than is the way 
of dreams. The line of wagons closed in again behind 
the animals; and, as the first one passed, the driver 
struck a match. In the warm, still night the light of 
it murkily illumined a wide circle — enough to explain 
the odd procession, at least. Stephen smiled, a little 
shamefaced at his baffled curiosity of a moment before. 
It was indeed an elephant whose vast rump was disap- 
pearing down the street, and the wagon was unmistak- 
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ably the property of some travelling circus. For an in- 
stant, while the driver lighted his pipe, its gaudy red 
and dusty gold were revealed 

A circus, that was all! Flitting, no doubt, through 
the countryside at dead of night to spread its tent in 
some village larger than Harley, the following day. 
There was nothing very extraordinary about the ap- 
parition, even if it had startled him out of his sleep. 
It was only rather odd and amusing to have elephants 
lumbering down the elm-arched street, where they were 
curiously out of place. Elephants had nothing to do 
with the New England landscape; they were certainly 
not suited to the trim dignity of Harley village. Yet 
they passed, at least, it seemed. Harley was on the 
highroad, and the ends of the world were knit together 
by trails that might lead any wayfarer past these quiet 
houses asleep in the summer night 

The roads might take (Hie, moreover, very far f rom 
Harley, when one set forth with intent to go to the 
farthest limit set by fate. Nor was it simply a ques- 
tion of miles. Everything was simple here, and no one 
had importance according to the standards of the great 
world; but a beginning in so quiet a place need not keep 
a man from going on to die highest achievements. In^ 
deed, Harley was perhaps as good a starting point for 
adventures as could well be found. Human nature 
here was in no way different from human nature in the 
centres, and it could be seen and measured at close 
range. What one had learned in a village would hold 
true anywhere. 

Stephen Quaid turned away from the window and 
crept back across the room to his bed. He flung him- 
self down upon it and pulled up the covers with a sigh 
of sleepy content. He had had his year of Harley, 
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and he was the better for it He realized that he was 
still immature and ignorant; but he had found himself, 
and he was ready for a new round of experience. He 
had found love, too : Cynthia was asleep — unless she 
had been roused by the nomadic elephants, perhaps — 
in the square-built house up the street She would go 
with him to any goal towards which his face might be 
set She would be a faithful comrade, and — more 
than that — a passionate inspiration. They would do 
great things, he and she. Stephen turned on his side, 
shifted his long body until he lay at ease, and closed 
his eyes for the last time in Harley. 



THE END 
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